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CHAPTER I. 

In an Independent Chapel, on a drizzling Sunday mornings 
the Rev. Mr. Skinner was holding forth to a very solemn- 
looking congregation of shopkeepers, tradesmen, and mem- 
bers of various occupations. In a very large pew, occupying 
a conspicuous position on the right, sat the rev. gentleman's 
wife, son, and two daughters ; and in a pew of equal dimen- 
sions on the opposite side was a tall, thin, bald-headed 
gentleman, bearing the name of Mr. Bland. He was a 
stock-broker, and generally supposed to be very wealthy. 
His wife, daughter Mary, and little son William sat with 
him. 

Mary Bland was about twenty-two years of age, had a 
dark eye, a lively, expressive countenance, and was unques- 
tionably good-looking. In the front pew sat a strong-featured 
man, about sixty years of age, known as Thomas Sutton, a 
successful and retired builder, who had outlived the partner 
of his married life. Beside him were his two sons, Henry 
and Thomas, both grown up and unmarried. Thomas had 
the strong, determined expression of his father, and was 
about thirty-two years old. Henry, who was twenty-fiour, 
possessed a mild, sedate, and kindly countenance^ light 
brown hair and blue eyes, and was, in most respects, the 
opposite of his father and elder brother. Now, to any one 
sitting near these two young men, it was easy to perceive 
that they paid much more attention, albeit it was sly, to 
the profile of Mary Bland than they did to the six heads^ 
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2 Squattermania. 

and lastly, of the Eev. Mr. Skinner ; and the stolen glances 
they received in return showed a reciprocal interest on the 
lady's part. 

Said the Bev. Mr. Skinner, at the conclusion of his 
sermon, " There will be a collection in aid of the funds of 
the chapel, and I trust you will give as freely as the Lord 
has given to you." 

The plate was then handed round after being first taken 
to the pews of Messrs. Bland, Sutton and Co., whose larger 
contributions were displayed to the poorer sitters as a dumb 
incentive to them to imitate the example to the utmost 
extent of their means. When the service was over it was 
followed by much shaking of hands and mutual inquiries of 
regard. Mr. Bland, with his family and Mr. Sutton and 
his two sons, went together some distance before they 
parted for their respective homes. Both brothers paid great 
attention to Mary Bland, but while she treated the elder 
one with studied politeness, the light of her eyes fell kindly 
on the younger brother, and the tremor of her voice as she 
talked to him told where the affections of her heart lay. 
When the families separated, the shake of the hands con- 
firmed this view of the case ; she simply held the hand of 
the elder brother lightly for a moment and let it drop; 
but with the younger it took the form of a prolonged and 
delicate but well concealed pressure. As it was on that 
day, so it had been for many previous Sundays ; and being 
perceived by the elder brother Thomas, who was in the 
belief that he loved her himself, it rankled in his bosom. 
He had no very clear idea of what love really meant in all 
its entirety, and if he could have analysed his feelings 
would have found they consisted of one-half admiration for 
her physical charms and one-half admiration for her father's 
supposed wealth. As a keen and successful man of busi- 
ness, he looked upon everything in a business light, and 
could not regard Mary in a purely sentimental one, nor 
separate her in his mind from her father^s money. Mary 
had instinctively detected his nature, and had treated him 
coldly in return. Henry, the younger brother, was of a 
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dreamy and poetical composition; his disposition was kindly 
and sympathetic, and struck a chord in her heart which all 
the attention of Thomas could not move. Like his brother, 
he followed the calling of his father, but, unlike him in 
business energy, he had not achieved the same success. 
One evening Mary went out for the ostensible purpose of 
shopping, but as she walked along her gaze rested every- 
where except upon the gaily-dressed shop windows. Pre- 
sently the colour came to her cheek, and her eye brightened 
as it encountered the well-beloved form of Henry. 

" Ah, Mary f said he, taking her arm in his, " how glad I 
am you have not disappointed me." 

" I can't spare more than one half-hour," replied she, " or 
mother will be asking why I have been so long away." 

As they crossed a street, in animated conversation on 
topics which other people might have thought dull, but 
which to them were full of interest, the elder brother sud- 
denly caught sight of them from the top of an omnibus, but 
they were far too much absorbed to notice him. 

"What," said Thomas to himself, "has it got as far as 
walking out together ] Surely I have been asleep lately ! — 
but ril wake up at once, and see if I cannot push my own 
suit forward." 

That night he wrote to Mr. Bland, stating that he was 
deeply in love with his daughter, and begged to be allowed 
to pay his addresses to her. He further stated that his 
income was £350 a year, and increasing at the rate of £50 
annually. He received from Mr. Bland a favourable reply, 
inviting him to his house and promising to use the authority 
of a father to help forward his suit. One evening, properly 
got up, Thomas presented himself at the abode of Mary's 
parents, and was received with some fuss and much cor- 
diality by them, but rather coldly by their daughter. In 
vain he tried every artifice to win her attention ; they were 
all to no purpose, and she avoided as much as possible any 
conversation with him. 

When he had gone, and the family were retired to rest, 
Mr. Bland said to his wife, " I wish, my dear, you would use 
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your influence with Mary and persuade her to receive 
Thomas Sutton's attentions kindly." 

" I'll do my best, James," replied the wife; " but these last 
six months she has been very different to what she used to 
be, and I am afraid has formed another attachment." 

" Whom do you think with ]" said the father ; " she sees 
no one else." 

" Yes, she does," said Mrs. Bland ; " she sees Thomas's 
brother, Henry, every Sunday." 

" Oh, she will never think of him," said Mr. Bland, " after 
knowing that Henry is a long way behind his brother in 
pecuniary prospects." • 

" Is he really 1" said Mrs. Bland. 

" Yes," replied the husband, " the father told me only a 
few weeks ago that Henry is not half the man Thomas is, 
either as regards present position or business capacity." 

" Well,^that ought to turn the balance in Thomas's favour," 
said the wife, " and I'll try what my recommendations will 
do for him by the time he calls again." 

Thomas's next visit was, however, very little more suc- 
cessful than the previous one, and when he had gone Mr. 
Bland, turning to his daughter, said : 

" I am surprised, Mary, you do not give more encourage- 
ment to Mr. Sutton; he evidently wishes to pay his addresses, 
and any young lady in your position would consider hini 
eligible ; why do you treat him so coldly 1" 

" Do you wish me to encourage him as a suitor for my 
hand, father 1" said Mary. 

" I do," replied Mr. Bland ; " I wish to settle you well in 
life, my girl." 

" But you won't settle me well in life if you marry me to 
him," said Mary. 

" Won't settle you well in life ! — ^what do you mean 1" 
.said Mr. Bland, impatiently; "he is getting three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year, and has an increasing 
business." 

" That may be, father," replied Mary, with sparkling eyes ; 
^^bat a woman should marry for something else beside 
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position, and Thomas Sutton is a hard, calculating machine, 
to whom I can never give my heart." 

" Oh, that's the way the wind blows, does it, my daughter ? 
You have been reading too much poetry of late, with other 
sentimental twaddle, and have consequently unhinged your 
mind for a practical life. Pray, if you can't give your heart 
to Thomas Sutton, who can you give it to V* asked Mr. 
Bland, looking hard at her. 

Taken aback by this question, Mary gave no answer. 

" Come," said the father, " Til speak for you : do you 
think you could give it to Henry Sutton V 

"I believe I could, father," replied Mary, looking up. 

"Do your said the father; " perhaps you won't, then, 
when you know he is going steadily to the dogs." 

'* Do you mean that he is getting poor, father ]" said Mary, 
as her eyes filled slowly with tears. 

" I mean," responded Mr. Bland, " that he is getting poor, 
if he has not already done so, and will die an indigent 
man, as the natural result of his character, while his brother 
Thomas is getting rich, and will die a wealthy man^ as the 
natural result of his. My authority for the statement rests 
on their own father's words to me, not two months ago." 

" Then you think Henry will always be a poor man 1" said 
Mary, sorrowfully. 

" I have no doubt about it," repKed the father. 

" Then, poor fellow," said Mary, " he needs all the comfort 
and sympathy of a loving wife to sustain him in his worldly 
struggle. I have already given him my heart, and cannot 
now withhold my hand." 

As Mary spoke these words, she looked quietly but 
firmly into her father's face, now overspread with an angry 
flush. 

" You talk like a fool," said Mr. Bland ; "has he not got the 
Bible? Let him try the efficacy of prayer, which I doubt if 
he cultivates much ; but that is no reason why you should 
throw away prospects and position for a man who does not 
know how to make both ends meet ; take my advice, and 
marry the elder brother, or put up with, my disigiVfe«sva^% ^ 
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you encourage that unpractical young man any more, I shall 
take measures to put an end to if 

" How will you manage that, father ?" said Mary, with 
some indignation. " I am twenty-two years of age." 

"I know all about your age," returned the father ; " that 
does not concern me : I shall write to Henry Sutton first 
to inform him that you will be allowed nothing if he 
marries you ; that will most likely frighten him, for there is 
no doubt he is after you for what he thinks you will have, 
and next I shall represent to him how decidedly wrong it 
would be to offer marriage if he does not see his way to 
keep you in a position equal to what you have been bred in. 
So I leaver you to think over it, Mary." 

With that the irate stockbroker jumped up and went to 
bed. 

Mary also retired, crying, but having a high spirit, soon 
recovered her equanimity. Wiping away her tears, she said 
to herself: "If my father cannot appreciate Henry, I can, 
and I'll marry him, in spite of all prophetic warnings inspired 
by the love of mammon." 

Three weeks after this conversation Henry and Mary 
Bland were married, much to the disgust of her father and 
Thomas Sutton. In fact, the latter from that moment con- 
ceived a violent hatred for his younger brother. He had a 
strong, impetuous nature, which chafed against obstruction ; 
and the loss of the girl he admired, together with the for- 
tune which he believed her father would have bestowed 
upon her had she taken him, was a heavy blow both to his 
vanity and cupidity. Blinded by passion, he looked upon 
his brother as Cain did upon Abel, and displayed much the 
same spirit He could not very well rise up against Henry 
and kill him, but he resolved henceforth to do him all the 
harm that lay in his power. 

Henry in the meantime left his father's house and the 
Independent Chapel together, preferring the domestic hap- 
piness of his own fireside to the cold shelter of the paternal 
home, and the religion bom of real affection to the doctrinal 
rant of the Bev. Mr. Skinner. Soon afterwards, more out 
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of spite than any love he bore her, Thomas Sutton married 
a religious young woman attending the chapel, possessed of 
a few hundred pounds and a delicate constitution, and in 
the course of a twelvemonth became the father of an infant 
son which was christened James, and of whom we shall hear 
more hereafter. Two years from this event old Thomas 
Sutton died, leaving two thousand pounds to his favourite 
son Thomas, and five hundred to Henry. The former, by 
the aid of this additional capital, and his natural energy and 
aptitude for^business, so increased his means that he attained 
the position of a wealthy man in the course of a few years, 
if not a happy one. 

Henry, though unblessed with children, and far from 
prosperous in worldly circumstances, was nevertheless happy 
with the wife of his bosom, and lived a contented if not a 
luxurious life. About one year after his father's death, 
and four after his marriage, he launched out in a rather 
large building speculation, and would have succeeded in 
doing very well by the transaction but for the enmity of 
his brother. 

" I hope this last attempt will turn out successful," said his 
loving wife to him one day, " or it will be a sad look-out 
for us, as all your money is invested in it." 

" I am sure that will be all right, Mary," replied Henry ; 
** the houses will sell well when finished, and give me a 
handsome return ; all the builders about are of the same 
opinion, and my creditors are quite willing to wait till I 
can realise." 

Poor fellow I he reckoned without his host His 
brother Thomas, who had never forgiven him, now struck 
a dastardly blow. Silently watching everything, he quietly 
bought up all his brother's debts from creditors too ready 
to part with them for cash, and before Henry could finish 
his houses, demanded payment of the bills and made him 
a bankrupt. Henry was too proud to beg mercy, and 
would have received little had be done so. 

Although greatly discouraged, he started again with the 
small means at his disposal, and the help oi tYie ^nci&N^S^^ 
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whom he had previously dealt, working hard, like a brave 
man, to retrieve his lost position. Two years later, a great 
sorrow fell upon him : his tried and affectionate wife died 
after giving birth to a son. The child was put out to 
nurse, and for a long while the broken-hearted father 
hardly cared to see it. When, however, it was brought 
back at nine months old, his natural affection kindled, and 
it became his greatest comfort and joy ; and, as it grew up, 
his chief pleasure consisted in developing its character, and 
directing its ideas in the way which he considered most 
conducive to its future happiness. 

One day, sometime subsequent to Henry's bereavement, 
the younger brother of his deceased wife Mary, who was 
now twenty years of age, and a great favourite with the 
widower, came into the house. 

"You wear a longer face than usual, this morning, 
William," said Henry ; " is there anything particularly the 
matter V* 

" There is rather,'* replied the generally jovial youth ; " I 
always thought father was hard on you and Mary, and 
deserved some sort of punishment, but didn't expect to 
have to stand a share myself." 

" Stand a share of it yourself; why, what has happened^ 
then f said Henry. 

" Happened !" returned William, giving a whistle, " more 
than I like to tell ; although every one will know it in a 
day or two. The truth is, pater has speculated heavily in 
South American Bonds; they've gone down to zero, and 
he's a ruined man." 

" That is sad news, William," said Henry ; " but don't be 
doWn-hearted, my boy : you are young and strong, and the 
world is wide." 

" I'm not the sort to be down-hearted," said William,, 
"and I've made up my mind what to do already. I'm 
going to Australia." 

" Well, you might do worse, in my opinion," observed 
Henry ; " but what does your father say V* 

" Oh, we haven't been very thick for a long time," said 
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William ; " and he merely says he doesn't care whether I 
stay or go : I can do just what I please ; so I mean to be' 
off as soon as I can get a ship." 

" Well, good fortune go with you," said Henry. " I shall 
feel the parting harder than your father, for I like your 
company, and look upon you as more than a brother." 

" The best thing you can do," said William, " is to come 
along with me." 

" I can't do it just now," said Henry ; " my affairs tie me 
here at present, though perhaps I may some day go ; but I 
shall be down at the ship and see you start." 

After a little more conversation, William went away^ 
and in due time found a vessel and sailed for Eldorado. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Twenty years had rolled in succession through eternity 
since Thomas Sutton married, and during the last fourteen 
of them he had scarcely seen and never spoken to his 
brother Henry. His delicate wife had died seventeen 
years after marriage, and left him in charge three years 
previously, of his only son James, now nineteen years old. 
Thomas had become rich, although he made no great 
display of his wealth. He still sat under the ministration 
of the Rev. Mr. Skinner in the Independent chapel, and 
was by most of the congregation looked up to as a very 
devout and good man, on whom the Lord had showered 
abundant blessings in return for regular attendance and 
large subscriptions to the cause of religion generally, and 
their sect and chapel in particular. The rev. gentleman 
did some little to encourage this view by making him a 
prominent figure in a whole set of providential arrange- 
ments, of which Thomas Sutton was at once the worthy 
object and the great glory. Mingled with these pulpit 
comments on the * blessings bestowed upon our brother,' 
were certain unexpressed feelings of sorrow that they had not 
been equally bestowed upon himself. Not that he had beea 
hardly dealt with, for his collections enabled \am \»o\«^ Vj 
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for a rainy day, although they did not permit him to retire 
from the pulpit so soon as he wished. He had his family 
trials also, for his eldest son, now twenty-nine years old, 
liad been a moral and pecuniary drag upon him for years. 
Although, for the sake of appearances, the son was a 
regular attendant at the chapel, he had nevertheless de- 
veloped remarkably fast tastes, and on the salary of an 
ordinary clerk managed to appear before his gay acquaint- 
ances for some years like a well-to-do man of the world. 
Several times the father had had to pay his debts to keep 
him out of jail, and to lull the rumours which occasionally 
spread among the flock injurious to the respectability of 
the family. 

To make matters worse, just about this time a secret 
intimacy sprang up between James Sutton and Jonathan 
Skinner, much to the moral disadvantage of the former, 
and something to the pecuniary gain of the latter. Jonathan 
showed James Sutton many little things about town of 
which he had been previously unaware; and he soon 
proved himself a pupil quite equal to his tutor in acquiring 
what Jonathan termed the ins-and-outs about town. Of 
course, this sort of life did not harmonise with piety; 
Jonathan felt this, and observed one day to his pupil ; 

" You know, Jim, religion is a very good thing in its 
way; it enables a man to prey upon his neighbour in 
business without being suspected, and gives many a man 
a, good living, like my father, for instance, and most 
likely will give me one too yet, for I think of throwing up 
my clerkship and turning parson. But, take it all round, 
it isn't much better than humbug." 

James Sutton fully coincided with this view of the case, 
and he went into his billiards and other diversions like a 
man who had thoroughly examined and reached the 
bottom of the subject. Unfortunately, however, his pecca- 
dilloes ran him into debt, and in order to settle the difficulty 
and prevent exposure he got hold of his father's cheque- 
book and forged a cheque on his account. 

In the course of time his parent discovered the &ct, and. 
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after upbraiding hiniy sent for the Eev. Mr. Skinner to 
lecture his son and pray with him in private. Now, 
although James Sutton had kept the secret of his intimacy 
with Jonathan well hidden from his father, he inadvertently 
let it out to the Eev. Mr. Skinner, who was much more 
frightened than shocked at the discovery. Fearing the 
anger of the rich and influential Thomas Sutton should he 
find it out also, the Eev. Mr. Skinner did his best to obtain 
forgiveness for James, and succeeded in that object on the 
son's promising not to offend again. 

When the rev. gentleman returned home, he was in no 
very cheerful mood, and lost little time in summoning the 
offending Jonathan into his presence. 

" What's the matter, governor ]" said the son, entering 
and sitting down, no way abashed. 

" Why, the matter is," said Mr. Skinner senior, " that you 
are doing the best you can to ruin yourself and me also." 

" How do you make, that out ?" answered Jonathan, im- 
pudently ; " I thought I had been pretty good lately ; you 
have not had to shell out much for some time." 

" B — st your insolence," said the father, " you are getting 
unbearable." 

" Now, don't swear," replied the son ; " let me do that ; 
it comes more natural to me, and one swearer is enough in 
a family. You had time for that before you went into the 
pulpit ; but now you ought to drop it, as I intend to do 
when there myself. I do on Sundays already ; and there 
are very few in your congregation can look more pious than 
I do on that day between eleven and one and six and 
eight o'clock." 

" I'll give you credit for that," said the father ; " you are 
as good a hypocrite as ever I saw." 

" Chip off the old block !" returned the son ) " hereditary 
in the family : the only entail we've got, you know." 

" Stop your senseless banter, and hear what I have to 
say," cried the father. *' You've been for some time the 
secret companion, I won't say friend, of young Jaipes 
gutton, and under your able instructioni ke Yiaa gfA» oxl %^ 
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fast that he has just forged his father's name to a cheque 
for a considerable amount." 

"The d ^1 he has!" said the son, with pretended 

surprise. 

" And, innocent as you look," continued the father, " I 
know you are at the bottom of it." 

" I at the bottom of it ; what do you mean 1" said the 
son. 

" Just what I say," returned the father ; " and more than 
that, it's likely to get you into a mess unless you get out of 
the way; besides which, should his father find out you 
have had to do with it, he'll leave the chapel, give me a 
bad name, and almost ruin my character with the congre- 
gation. Now, I have a proposal to make which is more to 
your advantage than mine." 

" Go on, father," interpolated the son ; " you are talking 
sense now." 

" You marry Martha White," continued the father ; " she 
has a little money, and I'll put a hundred pounds to it 
if you will go to Australia." 

" What will I do there ]" said the son. " I am not fit for 
digging; if you can get me a vacant pulpit I don't mind going." 

" I can't do that," answered the father ; " but I've had the 
offer lately of something quite as good, and were I a young 
man would jump at it myself" 

" What may it be 1" said the son. " If it's anything near 
the mark, I m on ; for clerking is not up to much." 

" Well, it's a kind of missionary's calling, I think," said 
the father, " in a part of Australia called Squattermania. 
Some one put in authority over the natives, I suppose, to 
look after their temporal and spiritual interests. The 
money, I am told, is about j£300 a year, supplied by the 
Colonial Government." 

" It does not sound bad," said the son. " Are you sure 
you can get it 1" 

" Very nearly certain," replied the father ; " but you will 
only keep it when obtained by cultivating a serious and 
devout appearance in the religious world." 
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" Well," said the son, " Td rather have had a snug pulpit 
here, but we can't get all we like, so TU take what is going. 
As to appearances, you need not trouble about them ; I 
promise you I will be as pious and funereal as an old crow, 
and as solemn as yourself when giving the Benediction and 
thinking at the same time about your Sunday's dinner." 

" Very well," said the father ; " I'll go at once and accept 
the offer if still open, and I expect such is the case, for it 
was two days ago. The sooner all is settled the better I 
shall like it, for should you stay much longer in London I 
shall have to resign my pulpit, and that will hardly suit 
me vet." 

" I dare say not," said the son ; " it wouldn't me either, if 
I was in your snug place ; but why can't I have this billet 
without getting married 1" 

" Because the offer is only open to a married man," replied 
the father. 

" Oh, I see !" said the son, " well, then, if it must be, it 
must ■ be." And with these words, the pious parent and 
hopeful scion separated. 

A day or two later the rev. gentleman obtained the 
vacant appointment for his son, and shortly after Jonathan 
Skinner and Martha White married and started for the 
distant field of operations. 



CHAPTER III. 

Henry Sutton plodded on in a small line of business, 
making very little progress in a pecuniary way. Since his 
wife's death, he had shown less inclination to struggle and 
push than formerly, and appeared to regard life as a weary 
pilgrimage through a strange unfriendly country. Twenty- 
one years had elapsed since his great bereavement, when, 
one day, while wsdking on a scaffold, a rotten plank gave 
way and precipitated him some twenty-four feet to the 
ground. When picked up life was extinct, and he was 
carried to his house, where the sorrowing son bewailed his 
irreparable loss. 
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After the inquest and funeral of his father, Henry put 
his affairs into a solicitor's hands and emerged with some 
£300. Then he went into lodgings and^ for a while, 
brooded over his sorrow, for he felt the death of his parent 
very keenly. 

*' I have lost'the dearest Mend I had on earth, an honour- 
able and loving father, although a poor one," said he ; " but it 
will never do to give myself entirely up to solitude, the only 
termination of which would be a lunatic asylum; no, I 
must rouse myself and take exercise." 

And with this object in view, he commenced daily walks 
in the many beautiful suburbs surrounding London. In the 
course of his rambles, he fell in with a returned Australian, 
who greatly praised the glorious life led by humanity in the 
island continent, where he boasted of having spent many 
years of his own career. 

" That's the country to live in," said the " Old Colonial," 
who always talked as if England was a strange land with 
which he had lately become acquainted. " They have none 
of the mean ways over there of the people here. When 
they get their money they spend it like men; and that 
makes everjrthing lively. They don't shut it up in an iron 
box, but make it fly round, and give everybody a chance to 
get some. There's plenty of room for all, and lots of openings 
for a chap with any pluck in him, and young fellows like 
you are just the sort wanted." 

In the course of several conversations, at various meetings, 
Sutton stood many drinks for his acquaintance, who seemed of 
a thirsty nature; and also lent him five shillings, immediately 
after which the " Old Colonial " vanished from the scene. 

With his imagination fired by the glowing descriptions of 
Bush life to which he had been treated, and his interest 
maintained by the perusal of books on Australian travel and 
exploration, he was not long in making up his mind to quit 
a country which had been the scene of youthful sorrow, and 
to which he was bound by no family ties. 

After inspecting the clipper-ship Wildfire^ as she lay clean 
snd trim at the docks from whence she was advertised to sail 
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for Melbourne and do the passage in seventy days, Sutton 
paid the required money for a second cabin berth, collected 
together a few books, two or three suits of clothes, and other 
necessaries for his outfit, deposited them in a couple of 
boxes, and early on the morning advertised for sailing went 
on board. 

As he stands on the deck we shall take the liberty of sketch- 
ing his portrait. Imagine a good-looking young man, about 
five feet eight inches in height, with dark-brown hair, and 
incipient whiskers and moustache ; features clearly cut, and 
intelligent; eye restless, yet full of meaning; expression grave 
almost to melancholy; slightly nervous, yet very decided when 
conviction was clear. Such was Henry Sutton at iwenty-one 
years of age, as he stood upon the Wildfiref bound for the 
antipodes. To his other qualities must be added sensitive- 
ness and humanity, the latter developed in an unusual degree,, 
for suffering borne by helplessness afflicted Sutton's soul 
more than any other thing. Refined in his ideas, and fairly 
educated, he was yet inexperienced in the ways of the 
world. As he gazed upon the confusion of goods and 
chattels, bundles, trunks and portmanteaus scattered round, 
and listened to the wild babel arising from the unmelodious 
chantings of the crew, the shouting of officers, and the fare- 
well partings of friends, a feeling of dreariness, combined 
with a disposition to sit on his boxes and mind his own 
business, came over him. Acting upon this impulse, down 
he sat, and would have so continued to do but for the 
arrival of two or three young friends, who immediately 
roused him from reverie. While engaged in conversation, 
a fellow-passenger said : 

" You had better get your boxes down below, for we shall 
soon make a start.'' 

"That we shall," added a nautical-looking bystander. 
" There goes the first bell." 

Thus admonished, Sutton and his friends sprawled down 
the hatchway with the two boxes, one of which was put 
under his bunk, while the other, being too large for the little 
cabin he was to occupy in company witVi lYiie^ Tasst^^Ni^a^ 
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left for the sailors to stow away against a bulkhead or down 
the hold. Soon after the second bell sounded, and the con- 
fusion increased. 

" All strangers ashore ! sung out the mate;" and then, with 
many promises to write, and much shaking of hands, he and 
his friends parted. 

The third bell was not long before it rang out its ominous 
knell. And as the noble vessel swang into the stream, Sutton, 
as well as the rest of the passengers, tried to raise a farewell 
cheer, while he waved his hat in token of adieu; but a 
choking sensation came into his throat, from which no sten- 
torian shout broke forth. He felt at that moment as if 
England was his home, and all the people in it one large 
family, tied to him by bonds of blood. While doing his 
best to look gay and collected, the moistened eye and quiver- 
ing lip betrayed his inward emotion, and had he at that 
moment been alone in a quiet corner, he would probably 
have done what you and I might feel inclined to do under 
similar circumstances, viz., shed a few tears without the help 
of an onion. Just at this emotional moment, attention was 
diverted by the sudden appearance of a groggy young salt at 
the bulwarks, waving his hat to two bouncing damsels on 
the quay. 

" Good-bye, Sal ; good-bye, Polly. Wish I hadn't signed 
articles." 

" Good-bye, Jack," they sang out in return. " You*d better 
come ashore again." 

" All right !" cried he ; " so I will, and have another kiss 
before I start 1" 

And with that, head over heels he went into the water. 
Striking out like a man who knew perfectly well what he 
was about, he make straight for the steps, and scrambled 
up with the help of the two damsels, had a draw out of a 
bottle with which they were thoughtfully provided, gave a 
hearty kiss to each, tumbled into the water again in the 
same porpoise-like manner as before, and getting alongside, 
was soon fished up, amid the cheers and laughter of the 
onlookera. 
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"What fools sailors are," said one wise-looking young 
man; "only to think a man should risk his life in that 
way ! — but he would not have done so if sober, and people 
ought not to have cheered him." 

"Bold actions will always excite admiration," replied 
another, " even though they be connected with foolishness, 
and the man was not too drunk to know what he was 
about, or he could not have swum ashore and back again." 

To Henry Sutton, who had gathered many of his ideas 
about sailors from Captain Maryatt's works, the proceeding 
was, from a marine view of the case, highly satisfactory, 
and he at once formed a favourable opinion of the whole 
crew. A few minutes later a tug came alongside and took 
the Wildfire in tow to Gravesend, where she lay for the 
night. About ten o'clock Sutton laid himself down in his 
narrow bunk and tried hard to sleep, but thoughts crowded 
thick and fast upon him. The feeling that he was leaving 
solid ground, to cross 15,000 miles of water, had a slightly 
depressing effect ; for to him, who was scarcely acquainted 
with the sea, the chance of going to the bottom seemed 
almost as likely as reaching the other side. These, with 
Tarious other floating ideas, together with the closeness of 
his cabin, tended to keep him awake, and it was not before 
three in the morning that he fell into a sound slumber. 
About four he commenced to dream. He thought he was 
in Morley's Iron Foundry, amid the clanking of heavy 
machinery and the clang of innumerable anvils; in one 
part of the establishment a political meeting was being 
lield, at which a speaker was addressing a warlike faction, 
and another a peace-at-any-price-party. Suddenly the 
pacific party made a rush on the others, and a terrific 
battle ensued. In the middle of the faction fight Sims 
Keeves rose and sang a solo. Just at this interesting 
moment Sutton opened his eyes, his ears being already so ; 
but he could hardly persuade himself Sim Reeves was sing- 
ing, although some masculine individual was grinding out , 
in a high key the following ditty, amid the trampling of 
many feet and the jar of the capstan check *. 

1 
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"Good-bye, Mrs. Green— good-bye, Mrs. Brown." 

Here the chorus joined in with the power of an opera 

company's : 

*' Fare-thee-we-e-ell, fare-thee-well." 

Solo: 

"Good-bye, stevedore — ^good-bye, London town." 

Chorus : 

" Good-bye — fare-thee-we-e-e ell ! 

Hurrah, my boys, we're southward bound !" 

Solo: 

"Good-bye, my pretty Poll — good-bye, my Sally dear." 

Chorus : 

" Fare-thee-we — ell, fare-thec-well !" 

Solo : 

" Good-bye, my jolly boys, that love a drop of beer." 

Chorus : 

"Good-bye — fare-thee-we — ell ! 
Hurrah, my boys, weVe southward bound !" 

After listening to this sort of thing for about ten minutes, 
sleep fled from his eyes, and thinking he might just as well 
see what was going on, he jumped suddenly up, thereby 
causing his head to come sharply in contact with the beam 
above. After recovering from this surprise, he swung his 
legs over the side of his bunk, where he hung for a minute 
or so not ungracefully, considering this was his first descent, 
while he sought for foothold below, which at length he 
secured by unconsciously putting his big toe into the open 
mouth of the sleeper underneath. This action on the part 
of Sutton caused Tomkins below to start, and the succeeding 
action on the part of Tomkins caused Sutton to start like- 
wise ; for the former, having gone to bed hungry the night 
before, now closed his jaws instinctively on Sutton's toe, 
under the impression, in his sleep, that he was getting 
supper. 

" Oh, my toe I" shouted Sutton, shaking his leg vigorously, 

when Tomkins, feeling his head moving away, opened his 

eyes, and discovering his mistake, did the same with his 

motttb. Sutton explained how it Ivappenod, and begged 
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Tomkins's pardon, who spat it out, together with some little 
indignation. After examining his toe, Sutton dressed and 
went on deck, where he carelessly leaned a little more on 
one leg than the other while surveying the scene before him. 
Sauntering towards the forecastle, he discovered the crew 
and some of the passengers performing a quick march move- 
ment, OGcasionaUy at the double, round the deck, to the 
accompaniment which he had heard from below. He 
speedily joined the band of brothers, and, though his toe 
was trod on once or twice by the inside man, enjoyed him- 
self nevertheless, and stuck to the bar till they were ready 
to cat the anchor, picking up the chorus in a manner worthy 
of the occasion. After breakfast, in company with his 
cabin companions, he busied himself in the domestic arrange- 
ments of their marine lodgings. On the following day, the 
weather being rough, he experienced, in common with most 
others, for the first time, that peculiar sensation which 
prompts a man to forget all earthly things and gaze 
abstractedly over the bulwarks into the deep. 

" Take a drop of brandy," said one who had been on salt 
water before, to the pallid youth ; but Sutton had not been 
used to brandy, and at that moment shuddered at the 
thought of it 

" Gro down below and get a good feed," said a sailor ; but 
the bare idea of feeding only made him gaze more intently 
on the water. 

" Drink a glass of sea water," said another, " and you'll be 
all right." 

" Draw a long breath every time you feel bad," said a 
fourth. 

But Sutton did none of these wonderful things, which 
are about as good in their way as a " knock on the head to 
cure the headache." He simply bore his lot patiently, and 
when he had the chance, slipped quietly down below and 
turned in, where he lay, placidly caring for nothing terres- 
trial. That night it blew a gale, accompanied with a deluge 
of rain, while the lightning flashed through the rigging and 
thunder reverberated oyer the waters. The a\vv^ to^^ ^jcl^ 
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fell and rolled and pitched in a way which made the 
passengers believe their end was near. With a ludicrous 
attempt at cheerfulness and piety, they passed the night in 
melancholy mood beneath the gloomy candle lanterns, which 
swung and creaked dismally overhead. Poor Sutton stuck 
to his bunk, utterly reckless as to his fate, and with scarcely 
energy enough to frame a thought about it. Long before 
dawn the storm had ceased and the wind subsided, but the 
heave of the sea, nautically termed the swell, remained, 
and for some time caused the ship to rock and stagger fear- 
folly. 

" Sutton," said Tomkins, at the end of a terrific roll, when 
she lay on her side for a moment, and then took another 
dip previous to righting, " if she goes a foot more shell turn 
right over." 

" I don't care what she does," replied Sutton, " if I can 
only get to sleep and forget everything for a while.'* 

In a little time his wish was gratified, and "great Nature's 
second course " refreshed his weary souL When he awoke, 
the vessel was driving swiftly and steadily before a good 
breeze and under a bright sun. 

During the next few weeks the time passed quietly along 
among the passengers. The days were devoted to draughts, 
novel-reading, and deck-walking ; and the nights to whist 
and cribbage. 

Gazing aloft one fine day, Sutton, being imacquainted 
with the rules of the ship, thought he would like to go into 
the main-top to read, and immediately ascended for that 
purpose. He was, however, soon followed by two sailors, 
and compelled to pay a fine of two bottles of grog, or submit 
±o be tied up, according to time-honoured custom. 

Walking on to the forecastle one evening, in company 
with Tomkins, he was favoured by the man on the look-out 
with a yam. Now the ancient mariners who walked the 
forecastle-deck at night were mostly ready to spin yams to 
the younger male passengers on the chai^ces of obtaining 
something strong in return. These yams were generally 
Jong-, rambliDg rigmaroles, without pointy highly flavoured 
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with oaths, and anything but moral in their character, as a 
rale. On the occasion in question, Tomkins accosted the 
shaggy individual who was slowly pacing the deck, and 
driving a volume of smoke from his mouth, with : 

"Fine night, watch." 

" It is so," replied the sailor ; " just sich a night as I and 
Bill Brown had when we was taking a stroll up the town 
arter being paid off the Louisiana from a trip to Jamaica." 

" What town was it you were strolling up 1" asked 
Tomkins. 

"Why, Liverpool, of course. What a town did 

you think it was ]" replied the bluff salt. " Well, as I was 

a-sayin', we was just takin* a stroll through the town 

(Have you got a bit of baccy on yerl Tm cleared out; 
thank'ee). Well, we was a-goin' along the street, when we 
met a gal as I used to know, cos, yer see, I'd been a bit soft 
on her once afore she came to Liverpool, for she was a 
towny of mine, and we was reg'lar chums together, as you 
may say. (Have you got a drop of anything warm about 
yer, mates ])" Here Sutton produced a bottle of port-wine — 
his weekly supply from the ship's stores — and handed it to 
the ancient mariner, who placed it to his lips, and half 
emptied it at one draw, and resumed : " Well, arter we met 
this gal, we all turned into a grog-shop, and had a drop o' 
somethin' hot ; and my mate proposed we should go to a crib 
he knowed of and have some fun. Arter comin* out agin, we 
went into a public, and got a little on ; and as we was agoin' 

down the street, one of these here traps comes 

behind us. (Give us a drain out o' that there bottle agin. 
Can't yer git us a little hard stuff] That there soft tack 
ain't no more good nor a Dutchman.) Well, this here 

trap says, *Now move along there, and don't be 

astoppin' the traffic' 'Bill,' says I to my mate, 'that 
there chap behind wants to run us in, and get his name up. 
Blest if I don't show him something before I'm done !' and 
with that I turns round and begins swearin' at him. Well, 
Mr. Trap goes for to collar me, so I runs off, with him in 
full chase arter; and just as he goin* to gra\), do^nil d^to^^^ 
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and head fust he goes over my carcase on to the pavement. 
Bill and the girl runs off one road, and I runs another; and 

we see no more of Mr. Trap. Get us a drop of hard 

stuu afore yer turn in, gents/' added he at the conclusion. 

Kope-pulling also furnished a little amusement to the 
passengers, as a long string of them pulled together under 
the inspiration of the following panegjrric of whisky by 
some hoarse-voiced sailor, who soloed forth : 

** I wish I was in Liverpool town," 

Chorus (with two pulls at the rope) : 

** Whisky, Johnny !" 
Solo: 

*' Whiaky on the board, and money laid down." 

Chorus (with rope-pulling) : 

** Oh, whisky ! Oh, for Johnny !" 
Solo: 

** Whisky is the life of man." 
Chorus : 

" Whisky, Johnny !" 
Solo: 

" Give us our whisky, and we'll do what we can." 
Chorus : 

" Oh, whisky ! Oh, for Johnny !" 
Solo : 

" Whisky's gone, what shall we do ?" 
Chorus : 

" Whisky, Johnny !" 
Solo: 

** Whisky's gone, so we'll go too." 
Chorus : 

** Oh, whisky ! Oh, for Johnny !" 

With similar additions, this refrain used to continue on 
till the sail or yard was hauled up. Thus the time wore 
away till the ** line" was reached, and on the eve of that event 
Neptune came alongside to inform the captain " he would 
come aboard to-morrow." 

" What ship ]" cried Neptune from the bows. 

" The WUdfire" sang out a sailor in reply. 

" Where from r 

'London,^' answered the sailor. 



// 
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" Where bound 1" 

" Melbourne." 

« Who's the skipper r 

" Captain Williams.'' 

" Tell him I'll be aboard to-morrow," said the fictitious 
Neptune ; and away floated the blazing tar-barrel into the 
darkness, perceptible in the wake of the ship for hours after 
his marine majesty's departure. 

The expectation of the passengers for a little excitement 
was realised next morning, and the first intimation of any- 
thing unusual was discovered by some of the passengers 
trying to penetrate the mysteries concealed behind a sail 
stretched across a portion of the vessel, when the intruders 
immediately received two or three buckets of salt water on 
their heads. All they were able to ascertain was that 
pumping was proceeding on an extensive scale. 

About noon Neptune's herald came from the forecastle 
and announced that his majesty was aboard, and imme- 
diately afterwards a procession emerged from the same place. 
First were some sailors as a guard of honour, armed with 
staves ; then a man intended for a doctor, followed by four 
crawling sailors, covered with sheepskins, to represent sea- 
horses, and drawing a gun-carriage, on which were seated 
Neptune and his queen. 

His majesty was an ancient individual, arrayed in quaint 
attire, and adorned with a long sweeping beard of tow, and 
flowing locks of the same material. On his head was a soup 
and bouUli tin, and in his hand a three-pronged harpoon, on 
which reposed, impaled, a dried herring. Beside him sat a 
beardless young sailor, in female attire, to represent the 
goddess, and adorned with a crown similar to that of the 
male deity ; and the whole was brought up by a barber and 
guard of honour. 

After going round the deck amid general laughter and 
chaff, the procession disappeared again into the forecastle. 
Soon after the screening sail was withdrawn, and the sea- 
horses were then perceived gamboling in a miniature sea in 
the bottom of a suspended sail. Into tinia isn^toV^^ ^^^ 
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a steward who had not crossed the equator before was 
brought by Neptune's guard, and placed on a chair in the 
water. He was then shaved with an iron hoop razor, and 
handed over to the sea-horses, who rolled him about in the 
salt water, to the satisfaction of everybody. 

After another had gone through the same operation, the 
sailors attempted to seize some of the passengers, and also 
freely distributed buckets of water among them. A small 
riot ensued, and the captain, stepping forward, ordered the 
crew into the forecastle, and thus put a sudden stop to 
Neptune's carnival. Nothing more of any special note oc- 
curred till the Wildfire reached Port Phillip, where she was 
boarded by a pilot, and by the aid of a tug taken across the 
forty miles of inland sea which stretches between the Heads 
and Sandridge pier. After the requisite amount of bellow- 
ing in connection with the mooring had been gone through, 
a swarm of touters came on board and besieged the " new 
chums" with many lies and much pertinacity. 

Sutton and Tomkins, who had decided to keep together 
for awhile, after being interviewed by several knowing- 
looking persons in various-shaped hats of a jaunty tendency, 
accepted the attentions of one in a wide-awake, who gently 
pleaded for a Temperance Hotel which, he asserted, was 
beautifully situated, kept a good table, had clean beds, and 
was handy to everywhere, besides being very reasonable in 
terms. They doubtfully accepted the tenter's card, omng 
to an uneasy impression stealing over them that in going to 
an hotel they were doing the thing rather above their sphere,, 
but as every card had hotel on it, no choice remained. 

There was the " All Nations " Hotel, the " Diggers " 
Hotel, the " London " Hotel, and the "Free and Easy" 
Hotel, but no inns. " The people must be all rich and aris- 
tocratic," remarked Tomkins, " and so far it agrees with 
what we have been told about everything being the opposite 
to what it is at home." 

Their next surprise was to discover, on entering the Sand-- 
ridge railway station, that there were no third-class carriages. 
^'Voamust he light, Tomkins," said Sutton; "no third- 
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class people live in this country : take it all round, things 
must be as bright as the weather." 

On entering Melbourne they were struck with the width 
and straightness of the streets, and the well-dressed appear- 
ance of the people. " Why," said Tomkins, as they strolled 
listlessly along, " folks must wear their Sunday clothes all 
the week in this city ; upon my word, it's a fine place 1" 
Affcer walking about for a while, the idea occurred to them 
to have their boots cleaned, and going up to a man sitting 
comfortably on the curbstone alongside his boot-box, in tho 
middle of Burke Street, Sutton put up his foot for that pur- 
pose. The shoeblack went through the task in a leisurely sort 
of way, and when finished, Sutton took twopence from his 
pocket, and handed it to him. After looking at the coins 
for a moment with evident astonishment, the man asked 

Sutton if he took him to be as great a new chum as 

he was himself, " because," said he, " coppers won't do here, 
however they may do where you come from; I want a 
tanner, and nothing less." Sutton reluctantly produced the 
sixpence, and Tomkins decided to go on without having his 
own cleaned. 

" I think," said he, as they left the man, " before I starvo 
I will try boot-cleaning at sixpence per pair.*' 

Among other noticeable curiosities of Melbourne were the 
Chinese or Chinese Tartars. These Orientals were to be 
met with in small gangs of six or seven, never walking 
abreast, but one behind the other, like a string of mules. 
Their principal habitat was the far-famed Little Burke 
Street, notable for the bad characters abounding in it. 

Whether the Chinamen preferred it on that account, or 
because it was narrow, and therefore bore more resemblance 
to their own eastern thoroughfares, was not very well 
known, but there, any way, they elected to live, and there 
they established their Joss house. Many of the places 
were storehouses for their merchandise. Some were gam- 
bling dens, and some were workshops devoted principally 
to cabinet-making, in which the chair branch predominated. 
On warm sununer evenings, the Orientals sat. anSi s^t^^Ai^ 
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About in great numbers, blocking up the pavement, and 
filling the air with the sickening odour of opium. When 
seen under such circumstances, they have a lazy and disgust- 
ing appearance; yet they are anything but a lazy race. 
Prejudice has caused the colonists to greatly underrate their 
talents openly, while dreading their abilities secretly. Taxes 
And legal restrictions are imposed on them by the legisla- 
ture, while their social treatment by colonists consists of 
violence and contumely; yet from Melbourne to Carpentaria 
these much-abused Chinamen are gardeners, packers, diggers, 
<^ooks, storekeepers, merchants, and sometimes doctors to 
the white men. They succeed in all these callings, and 
where competition is involved, frequently beat the European 
out of the field, notwithstanding antagonistic prejudices and 
the difficulties inseparable from unacquaintance with the 
English language. Such a race as this cannot reasonably 
be looked upon with unalloyed contempt, and the time will 
<Jome when the world will have to acknowledge the virtues 
of the Chinese as readily as it now publishes their vices. 
Were they treated more justly and civilly, and allowed the 
company of their wives, it is questionable whether their sins 
would in any degree exceed those of Europeans ; but every 
dog will have his day, and the Chinese pariah will have his 
also. 

The afternoon drawing on, Sutton and Tomkins began to 
think about seeking their lodgings, and stepping up to a 

smartly apparelled policeman, inquired the way to H 's 

Temperance Hotel. 

** If you don't know Melbourne," said he, " you had best 
jump on a Carlton car, which goes right by the door, and ask 
the driver to put you down there ; there goes one,*' added 
he, and our two friends sprang on the back seat of the strange 
looking, but free-and-easy sort of vehicle, and in five 
minutes were at their destination. After paying the usual 
fare of sixpence each, they surveyed the building before 
them. Its dimensions were reasonably extensive, though 
its architecture was neither superb nor ornamental, but of 
the phineat possible description. Before the walls sat a 
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number of strong-looking men, in very varied attire, with 
much diversity of head-covering, the wide-awake greatly 
predominating. 

A few, for want of the luxury of furniture, were compelled 
to stand or lean lazily against the wall for support ; and the 
attitudes of all was nonchalant in the highest degree, as they 
industriously puffed forth clouds of smoke from their short 
clay pipes. Several had dispensed with coat and waist- 
coat as entirely unnecessary in a warm country, and with 
gaily coloured Crimean shirts, and trousers supported by 
leather straps, offered silent defiance to old world conven- 
tionality. 

" They have all got fires in their mouths, but not one 
has got a chimney-pot on his head," whispered Tomkins 
facetiously ; and, in fact, the far-famed British stove pipe 
hat, or colonially termed bell-topper, was conspicuous only by 
its total absence. At this moment the touter recognised 
and accosted them. 

" Hallo !" said he ; " almost gave you up ; come on inside 
and get a seat before the crowd are in ; tea's about ready." 

" New chums, of course," said a straw-hatted man on 
the return of the touter. 

" Rather," replied he, with emphasis; "just come in by 
the WMfire:' 

"Look like clerks," said another, stretching himself; 
" not much room here for fellows of that sort ; you don't 
get money now without hard work ; can't kick up gold with 
your boot, like you could in '51." 

At the end of this remark the bell rang out for tea, and 
in all went. Many took their seats at the table in pairs : 
for having been mates together for years in all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, they could not comfortably have had their 
meals apart. Some took off their hats, others retained them 
while eating ; but no one seemed to consider the action of 
the latter in any way singular or deficient in courtesy. Our 
two friends did full justice to the comestibles, and gathered 
from the general conversation that the company consisted 
principally of diggers of all nationalities, \ia\!^^ itotCL ^^«t^ 
part of Australia and New Zealand, 
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" Did that rush to Bulldog Creek turn out any good V* 
asked a bearded man at the side of Tomkins to one oppo- 
site. 

" No," answered the other; " it only gave a few grains to 
the load, and didn't pay for carting." 

" Couldn't you get a head of water on to sluice it V* said 
the first. 

" No," replied the second ; " it lay too high up.'' 

"Do you know how those chaps are getting on that 
opened the quartz reef on the ridge at the back of old 
man Brown's store at Wallerungy 1" asked another. 

" You don't mean old one-eyed Brown — him they used to- 
call Boro, do you 1" said the person interrogated.- 

" Yes," said the questioner ; " that's the man, and the 
reef was about a quarter of a mile from his place — he was 
keeping the prospecters in tucker for an interest in their 
show." 

" They've got about fifteen tons of stone out," said the- 
other, " and mean to have a trial crushing soon, and talk 
about its going four ounces to the ton ; but I think they 
are blowing. * I looked over the heap they've got paddocked, 
and couldn't find a speck after breaking for a couple of 
hours." 

The two fresh arrivals from England listened to the above 
and similar conversations during their stay at the Tem- 
perance Hotel without having a very clear idea of what it 
all meant. At the end of a week Sutton recollected that 
he had in his box the last address of his uncle, William 
Bland, who had been in Australia very many years ; and 
thinking his experience and advice would be worth havings 
he sat down and penned the following letter : 

" H 's Temperance Hotel, Melbourne, Sept. 18, 

" Dear Uncle, — In my last letter to you I informed 
you of my father's melancholy death ; I did not then think 
I should be in the same land as yourself in less than a 
twelvemonth, yet here I am, safe and sound, after eighty 
dajv tumbling about on the ocean and a fair share of sea 
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sickness. Being a stranger in a strange land, I have been 
thinking I could not do better than write you and obtain 
your advice as regards my future prospects, especially as my 
father always entertained a high opinion of your merits and 
brought me up to love your name. I have in my possession 
between two and three hundred pounds, and should like 
your opinion as to the best way to invest it, and till I 
receive your reply shall remain in a quiescent state where I 
now am. Hoping to hear you are happy and well, 

" I am, your affectionate nephew, 

"Henry Sutton.'' 

In the course of a month he received the following reply, 
•dated from the Reefer's Hotel, Yellowboy's Creek, Squatter- 
mania : 

"Dear Nephew, — Owing to my having shifted my 
ground since I last wrote to your dear father, I did not get 
your letter so soon as I should have liked. I was very much 
astonished on opening it to find you out here, and hope you 
will never have cause to regret the step. I am not quite sure I 
did the wisest thing in coming out myself, having been the 
greater part of my life trying to make an independence 
without succeeding in that desirable object. Lately I have 
had a little }uck, and managed to get out of liTellowboy's 
Creek two or three hundred pounds' worth of gold. As I 
should like a change, and have had some little experience 
in colonial farming, I am going to take up eighty acres of 
land in a district which a friend has informed me is just about 
to be thrown open for selection. If you fancy the life, and 
would like to join me, I will peg out another eighty acres 
for you, alongside my own ; the ground is on a fine plain, 
has good black soil, and very little timber on it. Write 
fioon and let me know what you think about it. 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

" William Bland." 

To this letter Henry wrote back again ; 
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" Dear Uncle, — ^Though I am rather ignorant on all 
agricultural matters, there's nothing I should like better 
than to try my hand at farming under your direction ; and 
as you state you have had some experience in it, I shall be 
very glad to accept your offer ; so please make me a land- 
owner as soon as you can. 

" Your affectionate nephew, 

'' Henry Sutton." 

In a few weeks his uncle replied : 

" Dear Nephew, — I have done as you desired in your 
last letter. I have pegged out one hundred and sixty 
acres of beautiful ground, covered with grass up to the 
knees, with a large water hole in the middle. There has 
been quite a rush here, and the whole side of a * country ' 
taken up. A river runs not far off our allotment, and we 
could not have got a better bit of ground anywhere. As 
there are no coaches running between Melbourne and 
Squattermania, the road being too bad for them, and only 
very bad water communication at present, the best thing 
you can do is to go to Macnab's horse-yard and get the 
auctioneer, who I have heard is a very decent fellow, to 
purchase a horse for you. Then ask him to tell you where 
the first lot of stock-riders going back to Squattermania are 
staying. Learn when they start, and come back with them 
as far as the Wallaby Hotel, where I will meet you. Don't 
be backward in shouting — that is, standing drinks for the 
men. It goes a good way here, and you'll get along much 
better for it. You had better bring a draft with you on 
the Bank of Australasia, Stirling, Squattermania, for what 
money you have. It will be safer than carrying notes. 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

"William Bland." 

Upon the receipt of this letter Sutton, with a feeling of 
complacent pity for Tomkins, who was a counter-jumper 
looking out for a shopman's place in Melbourne, told him 
that he was going a long way back into the bush. Tomkins, 
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^n the other hand, experienced much envy of Sutton's ad" 
venturous prospects. 

" Of course," said he, " youll get plenty of riding and 
shooting 1" 

" No doubt about it," replied Sutton; " I am going over- 
land on horseback, and there are sure to be lots of kan- 
garoos and that sort of thing on the road." 

"Ahr said Tomkins, "you are a lucky dog." And he 
gave a sigh as, in imagination, he saw Sutton galloping 
through wild regions after kangaroos, 6r, with rifle ready 
at his side, stalking them as he had seen the Highland 
hunters do the deer in the windows of the picture-shops at 
home, and contrasted it with his own monotonous occupa- 
tion behind a counter. 

" When I am settled, I'll give you an invitation to my 
estate," said Sutton, with a laugh ; " and you may shoot 
every wild beast I leave alive upon it." 

he next day Sutton went to Macnab's yard, and on 
finding the auctioneer, explained the object of his visit. 

" What you want," said that gentleman, after listening 
to his request, " is a strong, short-backed cob. There are 
some horses coming in the day after to-morrow, and if I 
see a likely-looking animal I'll buy it for you. Some stock- 
riders are starting for Squattermania on Friday afternoon 
from the Dublin Hotel, and if I drop on a nag to suit, I'll 
give you a note to Richards, the drover they came with." 

Sutton went round again to the yards the next day, but 
there were no sales on ; the following day he was more suc- 
cessful : a number of broken and unbroken horses were in the 
yards for sale, and were soon careering up and down in 
front of the auctioneer's pulpit. Among others, a strong, 
useful-looking nag, with saddle and bridle included, was 
put up. 

" Now, here's an animal which I can recommend," said 
the auctioneer. " It comes off of Munroe's station in Bulla- 
guUa, and you know, gentlemen, there's not a hardier lot 
,of horses in the country. It was ridden up about a week 
ago by the owner, and, having had a apeW m \,QrwTi^ Sa» 
rather fresh. Give it a turn up and doYm \\ie TVOi, 5^^^^ 
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With a deal of shouting, the rider scampered off, nearly 
knocking over the men and boys who were too lazy or 
<jareless to get out of the way. 

" Now then, gentlemen, what shall I say for the cob, 
rising five years old, with saddle and bridle thrown in ? 
Look how he lifts his legs — ^he's none of your daisy croppers !" 

" Five pounds," sang out one. 

"Five pounds !" said the auctioneer; "why, it is not 
the worth of the saddle : do you want the horse for 
nothing V 

" Eight pounds," cried another. 

"I'm only offered eight pounds," said the auctioneer, 
*** for the cob " (which now stood panting before them) : 
" give it another turn round, Joe." 

" Nine pounds," said one; "Ten," said another; "Eleven," 
cried a third. 

" Gentlemen," said the auctioneer, " you have not given 
me the value of the horse yet, without mentioning the 
value of the saddle and bridle and the shoes on the fore- 
feet." 

The bids gradually rose till they reached fourteen pounds, 
when a disappointed bidder sang out : 

" Why, what money do you want for a horse with only 
one eye V* 

" He can see more with one eye than you can with two," 
retorted the auctioneer. "Well, I must give another bid 
for a gentleman who has instructed me to buy just such an 
animal as this. Fifteen pounds," cried the auctioneer; 
" fifteen pounds, I am offered for the cob, with saddle and 
bridle included. Fifteen pounds, for the third and last 
time: I shall knock it down, gentlemen, if there's no 
advance. For the last time, fifteen pounds : are you all 
done 1 Sutton, fifteen pounds,'' concluded the auctioneer, 
bringing down his hammer. " What brand V asked the 
auctioneer. 

" H. F., on the near shoulder," cried the owner. 

Then he whispered to his clerk, who went to Sutton, and 
politely requested him to accompany him to the office and 
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pay a deposit. Sutton did so ; inquiring at the same time 
if the fact of the horse's having only one eye was in any 
way detrimental. 

** Not in the least," said the horsey-looking clerk. " You 
see it's on the near side, and will make it all the easier to 
catch." 

On the Friday following he paid the remainder of the 

money, and at the same time received a note from the 

auctioneer for Eichards, making him acquainted with 

Sutton's desire. After reading the note, Richards said at 

once : 

* 

" Oh, yes ! I'll manage that for you ;" and added, after 
looking at him a moment, " I suppose you've not been long 
out in this country, and not much used to horses ?" 

'^No," said Sutton /."not much." 

" Well, then," said Richards, " you had better put a kid 
on your saddle — I don't mean a baby, but two or three 
sticks with a piece of blanket rolled round and strapped to 
your saddle, to keep you on if your horse takes to bucking. 
Come round here this afternoon at four o'clock, and I'll see 
you started." 

" I am much obliged to you for your kindness," said 
Sutton ; and, remembering his uncle's advice, added, " will 
you take anything to drink?" 

" Well, I don't mind taking a drop of brandy," replied 
Richards. 

So Sutton called for brandy and a glass of beer, and 
placed on the counter a half-crown, which the smart young 
woman behind the bar instantly reduced to one shilling 
and sixpence. 

"Here's luck," said Richards, emptying his glass; "I 
hope you will get through all right ; you'll find the track 
very stiff and a few nasty swamps to cross, but the chaps 
will take you safe over." 

Sutton immediately after returned to the Temperance 
Hotel, and after taking out a great coat from one of his 
boxes, arranged with the landlord for their security till he 
could send for them. 
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Two or three of the boarders, on learning where he was 
going, took advantage of the occasion to offer him a little 
chaff. Said one : 

" You'll never get there alive if you can't sit a buck- 
jumper." 

" Yes," said another, "the road's bad enough to drive a 
horse mad, and then bog him for ever." 

" If you get bushed there," said a third, " you'll never 
turn up again, but have to live on 'possums and 'guanas for 
the rest of your life." 

Sutton was not, however, much discouraged by these re- 
marks, nor was he the sort of young man to be daunted 
before making an attempt; so he merely wished them a 
quiet good-day, and along with his friend Tomkins, who had 
determined to see him start, proceeded to Macnab's yard. 
After paying for the stabling, he took the bridle in his hand, 
and started to lead forth his steed ; but this was not to be 
done so easily, for the moment the brute felt the tug of the 
bridle, it sprang abruptly back, pulling Sutton over, and 
nearly knocking Tomkins down also; then bolted to the 
end of the yard, where he was speedily caught by the 
stableman. 

" He's very fresh," said the man. " If you give me a 
tanner I'll back him and take down his pluck a bit." 

" I was going to lead him round to the Dublin Hotel," said 
Sutton. " If you ride him there I'll give it you." 

" All right," said the man ; and he immediately gathered 
the bridle-reins up short, seized the horse by the ear, and 
vaulted into the saddle ; then he administered a kick or two 
in the sides with his heels, and uttering a yell, gave the 
animal to understand that a strong-minded party was on his 
back, who meant to be obeyed. Shaking his head in dis- 
approbation, the horse started off, followed by Sutton and 
Tomkins, who, on arriving at the Dublin Hotel, found him 
fastened to the fence, in the rear of the place, in company 
with three more of his own species, and the three stock- 
riders who were to be Sutton's companions inspecting him. 
" He's a ," said one, "I'll swear !" 
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"Look how his ears are going," said the second. "1*11 
bet a quid he's never been properly broken in." 

"He's a good cut of a horse, though," said the third, 
" and ought to be able to stand the journey. Whoa, Johnny," 
added he, going up to his head ; but Johnny immediately 
snorted, sprang back, and went down on his haunches. 

"Touch him up behind," said the one in front, "or he'll 
break the bridle ;" and the man in the rear instantly swung 
his stock-whip round, and brought the end of it down sharply 
on the horse's quarters with a crack like the report of a pistol, 
which had the effect of at once suggesting to him the advis- 
ability of changing his position from a helpless-looking 
squat to a dignified stand. 

Just at this moment Mr. Eichards appeared on the scene, 
and exclaimed : 

* Now, then, none of your tricks there, boys. You go 
inside. Mat, and get something to make a kid. Your horse 
does not look any too quiet," continued he, addressing 
Sutton. 

. In a minute or two Mat returned with an old umbrella-stick, 
a walking-cane, and two or three other similar articles. 

" That's all I can find," said he, throwing them down. 

."We must make them do," s.aid Eichards. "Go and 
borrow the tommyhawk now. You won't want your great- 
coat this weather," said he to Sutton. 

" No," replied Sutton. 

" Well, then," said Eichards, cutting the sticks to the re- 
quired length, "I'll just roll it round these. There, my 
friend," said he, strapping the whole to the dees of the 
saddle, " he won't put you over his head very easily after 
that, I reckon ; and now you are all ready." 

" Not quite," said Sutton. " I must first thank you for 
the trouble you have taken, and have a parting glass with 
yourself and my friend, and a starting one with the stock- 
riders ; so, if you please, we'll all go inside a minute." 

" Oh, very well," said Eichards. " Come along, my boys ;" 
and in they all trotted, including his friend Tomkins. 

While they are inside we will give a description of their 

Z—'L 
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dress and appearance. Mat was short in stature, and pos- 
sessed a round face with small whiskers and moustache. He 
was not a native of the colony, but had been in it from ten 
years of age. The other two looked about nineteen or 
twenty ; were tall and lightly-built, with good figures. Their 
eyes and complexions were dark ; so also was their hair, 
which hung down their necks long, straight, and limp. 
Their features were soft, and almost hairless, and their ex- 
pressions mild and innocent. It is perhaps needless to state 
that they were natives of the colony, bred in the Bush. On 
their faces a slightly wearied look was stamped^ as if the 
heat, together with the physical exertion and monotony of 
constant riding, had somewhat prostrated them. Broad- 
brimmed straw hats were clapped on the back of their 
heads, and fastened round their smooth chins by a piece of 
elastic. Crimean shirts, strapped pants, and long boots 
formed the rest of their attire, with the addition of spurs for 
use and ornament. Waistcoats they did not affect, and 
their coats were fastened to the fronts of their saddles, from 
some part of which also hung their stock-whips, neatly coiled 
up. Now, although the expressions of their countenance 
betokened innocence, it was the innocence resulting from 
ignorance, and a life devoid of anxiety ; and not that which 
we associate with a child-like simplicity of disposition ; and 
any old colonial knows that these smooth native faces often 
cover adeal of low cunning and knavery, combined with silly 
flashness, but relieved by a certain free-and-easy good nature. 
My remarks are intended to apply to the class only we 
are at present dealing with, the associations and ante- 
cedents of which must be held responsible in a great degree 
for the development of qualities of an equivocal character. 
One thing, however, can be said in their favour, which is 
applicable to the white natives of Australasia generally ; they 
are not addicted to spirit-drinking to any extent. A dia- 
position to look flash and big may induce many of them to 
hang about the bars of public-houses, but under such cir- 
cum3tances they most frequently call for mild drinks. On 
this occasion the stock-riders took ginger-beer with a dash 
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of brandy, and going out again, immediately mounted their 
horses. 

Sutton then bade good-bye to Tomkins, and going to his 
own steed, scrambled on while Eichards held its head. His 
cob went off well enough, as most horses will in company 
with others, and being a strong beast, got over the ground 
in good style, although the paces were rather rough. He 
could not help noticing how easily his companions sat in 
their saddles, never seeming to move out of them scarcely, 
while his own body rose and fell like a toy monkey on a 
stick. After cantering for six or seven miles, he felt both 
winded and churned, and was glad when the pace was 
changed to a walk. 

" If you bump on your saddle so much, you'll give your 
nag a sore back," said Mat. 

" You see I am not used to riding," said Sutton, " but I 
dare say I shall be better by-and-by." 

" You mustn't make so many buttons," said Jack, " if you 
can help it ; but your boco " (a term for a one-eyed horse) 
" is rather rough for yer." 

Between walking and cantering — for trotting was never 
indulged in — ^they reached Bullagong (some twenty miles 
from Melbourne) by seven o'clock, where a corrugated iron 
church, a brick-built building, designated the Bullagong 
Hotel, and a few weather-board and slab houses gave Sutton 
his first idea of an advanced Australian township. 

" We'll have a spell here," said Mat ; and the three riders 
dismounted and threw their bridles over the horse-rack in 
front of the hotel. Sutton very carefully dismounted also, 
and succeeded in getting his steed fixed to the rack likewise. 
Then they all sauntered to the bar, where a stout, jolly- 
looking publican awaited to give them a welcoma 

" Off home again, I suppose, lads," said he. 

" Yes," said Jack, " we are so ; I'm going to shout, boys." 

And three sheoaks and a bottle of lemonade caused the 
transfer of two shillings from the pocket of the free-handed 
Jack to the till of the landlord. 

" How did the bullocks sell that you took in V asked the 
landlord. 
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"Very well," replied Jack, "they fetched about nine 
pounds a-head." 

"That wasn't so bad," said the landlord. "I suppose 
Billy White will be down soon with the next mob." 

"I suppose so," said Barney; "he was waiting for Thom- 
son to yard his lot when we started ; they were going to 
make the trip together." 

Drinks went round again at the expense of Sutton, and 
they all left the place to remount ; but the moment Sutton put 
his hand on the bridle of that badly trained animal, Boco, he 
immediately broke away, and fled down the road at a trot, 
which was soon changed for a gaUop on finding himself pur- 
sued. He was rounded up, and brought back again by Mat. 

" Don't go so straight in front of him next time," said he, 
" but keep well on the blind side ; that seems to be an old 
trick of his." 

Sutton then tried to mount, but the refractory creature 
danced round and round to such a degree, that he could not 
get his foot into the stirrup, and Mat had to jump off and 
hold his head while he scrambled on again. Hitherto, the 
road had shown supervision by man, and was in tolerably fair 
condition, while the ground on either side was partly fenced, 
and more or less cultivated ; but now it began to divide into 
several crooked tracks, constantly crossing and recrossing 
each other; fences became scarce, and forest ^nd swamp 
took the place of arable land, while the distant mountains, 
previously discernible, were hidden by the leafy ^labyrinth 
into which they rode. As the evening set in, insect life, 
developed by the suitable surroundings of heat and moisture 
into a high state of exuberant vitality, attacked the travellers 
with great spirit. 

"D — the mosquitoes," said each of the stockriders in 
turn, " if I wasn't so near the township, I'd jump off, and get 
a branch," said Barney. 

Poor Sutton was in agony ; the winged vampires swarmed 
over his neck, his face, and his hands, and, being also ex- 
hausted with the riding and the heat, he felt as if in one 
of the zones of Dante's Inferno. His horse, too, got very 
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restive, and kicked afad sprang about in a way that frequently 
threatened to unseat its rider. Presently, the barking of 
dogs fell pleasantly on the ears, and the travellers soon after 
emerged into a clearing of the forest, in the midst of which 
stood an ugly, low, brown, square-looking building, with two 
or three detached huts round it. The Carlisle Hotel — ^for 
such was the designation of the principal erection — ^was con- 
structed of slabs of split timber, placed vertically, for the 
walls, with sheets of that most sombre, but useful material, 
springy bark, for the roof. Near by stood a huge stockyard, 
and further back was a smaller one, with an ugly-looking 
gallows in the comer, on which swung a victim of man's 
gluttony, in the shape of the carcase of a fat bullock. 

Hanging about were several kangaroo dogs, licking their 
jaws with evident satisfaction. Dismounting from their 
horses, the three stockriders let down some slip-rails and 
turned their steeds loose into a neighbouring paddock. 

" Shall I put yours in the stable ?" said a man to 
Sutton. 

" Yes," replied he. 

" Oats and hay, sir 1" 

" Yes," said Sutton ; and the man led Boco away to a 
shed which no English horse would ever have recognised as 
a stabla 

" Where is the township you were speaking about ]" 
said Sutton, on rejoining Barney. 

" You're in it," replied he ; " there ain't no other." 

Upon this answer, Sutton looked very hard all round him to 
make sure he fully grasped the dimensions of the place, and 
with the exclamation, " Oh, am I !" walked inside with his 
companions, impressed with the idea, then and there created 
and illustrated, that aBush township might consist of an ugly 
public-house and a stockyard only. 

Feeling hot and dirty, Sutton inquired if he could wash 
himself. The question caused some embarrassment; and, 
after consultation among the authorities of the hotel, he 
was ushered into a poorly-furnished little bedroom, where 
he was enabled to perform his ablutions. Eejoining his 
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friends, he sat down to a substantial meal of baked beef, 
potatoes, bread-and-butter, and tea. 

This over, cards were produced, and Sutton was invited 
to join in a game of forty-fives; but, being no card-player, 
he had to decline, and the stockriders fell back upon the 
stableman for a mate, and played away the time for drinks. 

Sutton, being very tired, asked for a candle and went to 
bed ; but he did not so easily go to sleep, for the room was 
close, and the mosquitoes numerous, and^while a large body 
of these active enemies assailed him in the front, an ambus- 
cade of their allies, the Bush fleas, attacked him in the rear. 
In spite, however, of their combined efforts, he finally fell 
into a heavy slumber, which did not leave him till the day- 
light broke. 

" Who is that youVe got with you V* said the landlord 
to the stockriders, when Sutton had retired. 

" I don't know," replied Mat ; "but I think he must be 
a schoolmaster, or something of that sort. He's a new 
chum, anyway, and won't be up to much where he's going.'^ 

Next morning, after an early breakfast, they all made 
ready for a start, and Boco was led forth by the stableman 
and held while Sutton mounted. Directly he was free, 
Boco proceeded to buck wildly, much to the satisfaction of 
everybody except Sutton, who, however, by the aid of the 
kid, succeeded in sticking on till [the fit was over. Boco 
bucked in proper style, putting his head well between his 
legs, springing up in the air, and throwing his quarters as 
high and as far forward as he could, without actually going 
right over. 

" Be me sowl," said the Hibernian stableman, " he's a 
divil, and no mishtake." 

" It's a good job you've got that kid on," said Mat, " or 
you wouldn't be long on his back." 

This display of horsemanship over, they all departed at 
a canter, and continued to journey on through swamp and 
forest till they reached the Bramble Hotel, a similar erec- 
tion to the preceding one. Here Sutton shouted, wisely 
determining to maintain his companions in good humour» 
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Mounting again, they pursued their way through the same 
kind of country for ten miles further, when they arrived 
at the Connaught Hotel, a noble idea embodied in calico 
stretched on a frame. 

Sutton gazed on this architectural splendour in amused 
surprise, never before having seen so pretentious a title 
affixed to such a make-shift structure. 

" Barney," said Jack, "you're going to shout here, I know„ 
or Kate won't be looking at you at all, at all." 

" It's all very well for you to try and shove it on me that 
way," said Barney ; " but you're a great deal more soft on 
Mary than I am on Kate." 

Jumping off their horses, they all proceeded to the bar,, 
where two plump young women were the great attraction. 

"Good-morning, my dear," said Jack, on entering; "you 
see I've brought back Barney safe and sound ; he wanted 
to get married in Melbourne, but I took jolly good care he 
wasn't." 

" Did yer 1" replied Kate ; " you brought yourself back 
safe too, I suppose ; maybe, you wanted more looking after 
than Barney, if you could only tell the truth." 

After a little more similar badinage, Barney and the rest 
shouted in turn, and, remounting, they all proceeded on 
their way, Boco favouring them with a buck or two as a 
small diversion. High ground now began to take the place 
of swamp, and trees more noble in appearance than those 
of the country just passed through. 

About two o'clock they came in sight of Whisky Creek 
Hotel, which was in every respect similar to its predecessors; 
and after a good dinner, including strong tea, the travellers, 
again jogged along the cattle-tracks, through a hilly country. 
The soil was a soft loam, and owing to the passage of vast 
numbers of cattle and the frequency of rain, with the 
general dampness of the atmosphere induced by enormoua 
forests, the way became almost impassable. Every step the 
poor horses took, they sank to their knees in the sticky 
mud, and nothing beyond a plodding walk was possible. 
On each side vast gums shot up into the sky to an enormous 
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height, as clean and straight as a gun barrel ; and between 
these sylvan giants a dense undergrowth of scrub covered 
the ground. On either hand of the track it rose^ a wall of 
vegetation some twenty feet high. 

A little past sunset they reached Stewart's Hotel, and 
here they found a mob of cattle yarded for the night, and 
under the charge of Billy White and Alec Macgregor, and 
one or two stockriders. Cards, coarse chaff, and drink 
were the order of the evening ; and, as Sutton did not join 
in these three glories of bush-life, he was looked upon as a 
decided oddity and a very ignorant man by the rest of the 
company. 

As he and his companions proceeded on next morning, 
they met ten pack-horses loaded with oats and other pro- 
visions for their last resting-place, accompanied by two 
mounted drivers. The country now began to be a little 
more open, and Sutton left the mud-composed track and 
rode through the thin scrub alongside. 

" Look out for the crab-holes," sung out Jack, to him. 

" What are they 1" asked Sutton. 

" Perhaps youll find out before long," replied Jack, " if 
you keep oflf the track." 

And presently down went Boco, and off rolled its rider, 
at which the three stockriders laughed considerably. Boco 
floundered up and stood quietly by, for the heavy riding 
had greatly tamed him. Sutton rose, not much hurt, and 
looked about to ascertain the cause of his fall. He dis- 
covered a hole deep enough to take his horse up to the 
shoulders, small at the top and widening as it went down, 
with water at the bottom. He subsequently learnt that 
these holes were the work of a species of land-crab, which 
rendered the ground they frequented very dangerous to 
ride over. 

The travellers dined that day at the Clyde Hotel, and 
then passed through a succession of swamps, dotted with 
tea-tree scrub. The ground for miles was covered with 
about a foot or eighteen inches of muddy water. No track 
was visible, yet the stockriders seemed to [hold on their 
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way by some mysterious instinct, much to the surprise of 
Sutton, who expressed the same to them. 

"Well," said Jack, in explanation, " I can always find my 
way where I have been once before, and we've been across 
here often." 

" Do you think you could find your way back to Mel- 
bourne ]" said Barney to Sutton." 

" Not from where I am now," replied Sutton, " to save 
my life." 

They stayed that night at the Border Hotel, and next 
morning crossed the river Condon and entered a lightly 
timbered, rolling country, covered with coarse tussocky grass. 
As they wandered, on some conversation sprung up upon the 
merits of Squattermania. 

"What place did you belong to before you came to 
Australia ]" asked the native youth Jack of Sutton. 

"I was bom near London," replied he; "and came 
direct from there to Melbourne." 

" I was bom about ten miles from Stirling, in Squatter- 
mania," said Jack. "Is London as big as Stirling?" 

" What sort of a place is Stirling 1" said Sutton ; " as I 
have never heard of any other besides the one in Scotland, 
— is it any size 1" 

" Oh, it's a pretty large place !" said Jack ; " isn't it, 
Bamey V* 

" It is so," said Bamey, " and no mistake, with lots of 
life in it." 

" Well, then," said Sutton, " I suppose it boasts a music- 
hall or two, and a theatre." 

"No, it ain't got no theatre," said Jack; "but there's 
plenty o' sport there, ain't there, Barney ]" 

" There is so,'' replied Bamey. 

" Well, what amusements have they theni" asked Sutton, 
-addressing the last mentioned individual 

" Why," replied the native with solemn importance, " at 
Roley's Hotel they keep some German girls, what dances 
with the chaps that come in on Saturday nights, or any 
other nights for that matter, and there's another place 
where they've got a monkey and a fiddle." 
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" That's what Stirling is like, is it?" said Sutton, laughing. 

" Yes," said Jack^ giving a wink to Barney ; ** now let's 
hear if London beats that." 

"London," said Sutton, " has got over fifty theatres and 
one hundred music halls, and is more than forty times the 
size of Melbourne." 

" That be !" said Jack. " I don't believe it's any 

bigger than Stirling. I never thought a new chum could 
pitch like that, did you, Barney 1" 

" Oh yes," said Barney, "they're good'uns to blow; there 
was a new chum staying at Eoley's, about three months 
ago, swore there was some church in London bigger than all 
Stirling put together." 

" Perhaps it was St, Paul's f suggested Sutton. 

" That's the name," said Barney ; " and he said, besides, 
there was one hospital with more nurses than there was 
women in Squattermania ; mustn't he be a liar, Jack ]" 

" Out and outer," replied Jack. "Look here, Mr. What- 
semame, if London is such a fine place, why did you leave 

itr 

" Because I wanted to make a living and see a little of the 
world at the same time," said Sutton ; " and all the talk at 
home being about Australia, I thought I might as well be 
here as anywhere else." 

" And why do you want to go to Squattermania 1" said 
Barney. 

" Because I have an uncle there," replied Sutton. 

" Whereabouts is he 1" said Jack. 

" I don't know," answered Sutton ; " but he's got a piece 
of land somewhere in it." 

" Oh, he's a cockatoo, then," said Jack, in a tone that 
implied anything but respect for the said uncle. 

" What do you call a cockatoo 1" 

" A man that lives on a little bit of ground," replied 
Barney; " but how are you going to find him if you don't 
know where he is 1" 

" He told me in a letter to wait for him at the Wallaby 
Hotel," said Sutton. 
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" That's about sixty miles further on," said Mat ; " we 
turn off before we get there." - 

After this remark the conversation ceased, and they all 
went quietly along together for some time, till a roguish 
idea suddenly struck Barney, who rode up alongside Sutton, 
and slyly touched Boco in the flank with his spur. That 
injured animal gave immediately a succession of small pig- 
jumps, at which the stock-riders were greatly tickled. 
Sutton, not knowing why the animal did it, joined good- 
humouredly in the laugh also. 

" I think your cob would buck a bit if you had spurs 
on," said Mat ; " put mine on and try." 

" Oh no," said Sutton, " I don't want to be thrown." 

" He can't throw you with that kid on," said Mat. 

But Sutton was still unfavourable to the trial 

"Well, look here, you put my stock-whip under the 
crupper strap and over your shoulder, like this," said Mat, 
suiting the action to the word ; "and, do his best, he won't 
be able to put you out of the saddle." 

Not wishing to be thought afraid, Sutton put on Mat's 
spurs and placed the stock-whip as described. The moment 
Boco felt an application of the armed heels, he proceeded 
to buck, but not with sufficient spirit to please the mis- 
chievous humour of Jack, who, watching his opportunity, 
slipped a piece of thistle transversely under his tail, which 
Boco instantly clapped to and bucked forthwith, to the satis- 
faction of everybody perhaps except Sutton. He, however, 
kept his seat admirably, not altogether to the joy of Jack, 
who would in no way have objected to the new chum being 
thrown for the general entertainment. Boco, at length 
tired out, reduced his action to the scale of pig-jumps, and 
upon the thistle dropping, gave them up also, and quietly 
jogged along. Presently a magpie flew up in front, and 
Jack, supposing Sutton would be ignorant of all colonial 
birds, knowingly inquired of him what it was. 

"That," said Sutton, detecting the coarse resemblance 
to its British name-sake, "is a magpie." 

" Now what do you call that 1" said Barney, as a scream- 
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ing cockatoo flew into a tree a little way ahead ; but here 
again they were at fault, for Sutton had seen the bird often 
enough as a caged pet, and he at once stated its name. 

" I'll tell you what it is,'*^ said Mat, " the new chum knows 
just as much as either of you, and in six months time hell 
walk clean round yer; so if I was you Fd dry up." 

That evening they forded the Johnson river, and passed a 
pleasant night by a blazing wood fire in the hotel of the 
same name^ on its banks. Soon after starting next morn- 
ing, they approached a point where the track divided, and 
as they came to the division Mat said to Sutton : 

"We are going to leave you here; you will find the 
Wallaby Hotel about eight miles ahead. So long, and take 
care of yourself" 

" So long !" echoed the two natives, and they all went off 
in a sharp canter to the left. After their departure Sutton 
found himself alone in an open, well-grassed country, par- 
tially fenced off, with cattle here and there grazing about. 
The aspect was cheerful, and a great relief to the previous 
three days gloom of forest and swamp. As he journeyed 
on, one blot in the beauty of the landscape struck him with 
some wonder, in the shape of enormous numbers of dead 
trees, standing like grim skeletons of former glory. 

By some mysterious process whole tracts of wooded coun- 
try had been deprived of all arborial life. Some insidious 
enemy to the eucalypti had been at work, but of what nature 
no man knew. The blacks attributed it to a curse attendant 
upon the entry of the white man into the country, and as- 
serted that no trees died till the first white man set foot in it. 

As Sutton turned a sharp bend in the track round a clump 
of wattle, by the side of a silent pool, he came suddenly 
upon a number of kangaroos, in the ridiculous position they 
assume when grazing, with their quarters high in the air 
and their heads on the ground. Up rose an old man (the 
colonial term for an old male kangaroo), who sat on his 
haunches, twisted his long ears about for a moment, and 
then bounded lightly off, followed by the rest. Sutton tried 
to give chase, but Boco was in no humour for a hunt after 
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his long journey, and the marsupials, finding themselves un- 
piirsued, took their own time, and very leisurely disappeared 
from view. 

In the course of an hour he reached the Wallaby Hotel, 
and hanging his horse at the rack, went inside, and inquired 
if any one of the name of Bland was there. 

"No," said the landlord, "but I had a letter from him 
asking me to tell any young man inquiring for his name 
that he would be here on Friday next." 

" Well, as I am the party he is looking for," said Sutton, 
" I had better make myself at home till then." 

So Boco was turned into the paddock, while its master 
took a survey of the establishment It was an ugly, low- 
roofed building of slabs and stringy bark, not particularly 
clean inside or out. On dusty shelves behind the bar were 
a number of bottles, full and empty ; in one comer stood a 
broken gin case, and beneath the window ran a long slab 
bench, on which reposed in drunken slumber a man attired 
in a straw hat, blue serge shirt, and moleskin trousers, en- 
circled by a leathern strap. While critically examining this 
individual, he heard approaching the rattle of heavy drays 
mingled with the shouting of men, and the cracking of whips. 

" Come here. Strawberry ! Waaaar Snowy ! D your 

eyes, Yellerman, if you don't get along, 111 warm yer!" 
exclaimed a hoarse voice ; and gazing out of the door-way 
he saw two rough-looking fellows in long boots, Crimean 
shirts and straw hats, armed with prodigious whips, driving 
a couple of bullock-teams, consisting of twelve bullocks and 
dray to each team. Sauntering into the bar, one of the 
bullock drivers shook the sleeper roughly by the shoulder. 

" Ain't yer gone yet, Billy V 

" Not yet," replied Billy, waking up ; " what are yer goin' 
to have to drink 1" 

" Are you going to shout, Billy V said the second ; "why, 
I thought you'd drunk your cheque out long ago." 

"No, my boys," said Billy; "I haven't knocked it all 
down yet." 

" Well, then, I'll take brandy," said one. 
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" Mine's whisky," said the other. 

" What's yours, governor]" said Billy, addressing Sutton. 

" Thank you," said Sutton, who felt in no way desirous 
of his company, " I don't want anything." 

" Now look here," said Billy, " what did I ever do to you 
that you won't drink with me V 

" Nothing at all," replied Sutton. 

" Why won't you drink, then ?" said Billy, who seemed 
hy his looks to point out to the company : " Here, at least, is 
a manifest contradiction between the man's statement and 
the real truth." 

" Because I don't want it," said Sutton. 

" I suppose you think yourself a swell," said Billy, 

getting angry, " and won't drink with a poor man, eh ]" 

" Oh, have a drink, mate !" said one of the bullock-drivers, 
" Billy is a good old sort, but he's knocking down his cheque 
now, and in course is heavy on the drink, and you mustn't 
mind what he says ; when he's sober, there isn't a quieter 
man going nor him." 

" I am a stranger here," said Sutton, in a low voice, "what 
is the old man ?" 

" He's a shepherd from Dangaree Station, about twenty 
miles from here," replied the bullock-driver, "and he hasn't 
had a spree for twelve months before." 

Thus persuaded, Sutton was sufficiently colonised to Con- 
sent to a small drop of brandy. 

" Landlord, landlord !" sung out Billy, in a tone of peremp- 
tory importance. 

" I am coming," answered that worthy, entering the bar 
from behind. 

"Three brandies and one whisky, and take something 
yourself," added Billy, consequentially. 

" You're too old a hand to change your drinks," said the 
landlord, " so I'll take what you are sticking to, Billy — 
whisky." 

" Here's luck," said the company generally, tossing off 
their drinks ; but while they were so engaged a half broken 
body bullock slued round, and twisted his yoke so much 
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that he was nearly breaking his own neck as well as that of 
the one to which he was coupled. Out ran the two bullock- 
drivers, and with the handles of their whips, which were 
about eight feet long, and the lashes of not quite the same 
length, punched and whipped the animals into position. A 
great deal of swearing was expended over the operation, 
and finally, with much whip-cracking, the two teams were 
again slowly got into motion. 

" Have you been long down from Dangaree 1" said Sutton 
to the old man Billy, who, together with himself, had walked 
outside to look at the bullocks. 

" About a fortnight," answered Billy. 

" You must have spent a good deal in that time," said 
Sutton. 

" When I come down I gave Dick Brown, the landlord, 
a cheque for forty pounds my boss writ out for me. I 
expect Dick will tell me its all gone in a day or two," said 
Billy, with a grin. 

During the next two days Sutton endeavoured as much 
as possible to keep out of old Billy's way, owing to the dis- 
position he showed to shout drinks for himself and every 
one who entered the house, apparently imagining that grog 
was nectar fit for the gods, and could not be too freely 
dispensed, so long as he had the rdle of Jove, and bestowed 
it on all who entered the place. 

Sutton spent his time in obtaining from visitors all the 
information he could concerning the country and its ways, 
and acquiring the rudiments of all-fours and cribbage. On 
thel Friday morning, he was watching every horseman 
coming to the place, when about ten o'clock a cheerful, san- 
guine-looking man, attired in tweed coat and trousers, wide- 
awake hat and Crimean shirt, rodeup on a quiet-looking 
horse, which appeared as if it had spent the most of its life 
parking in the mountains. 

" If I am not mistaken," said he, fixing his restless grey 
eye on our friend, " your name is Henry Sutton V 

" That's right," replied Sutton, " and I suppose you are my 
Uncle William." 

4 
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" I am, my boy," replied he, " and very glad to see you 
safe and sound after your ride from Melbourne. Though 
I'm not a great drinking man, we must have a drop of 
something on this auspicious occasion, as somebody might 
say at a Lord Mayor's banquet." 

And they accordingly went inside, and cemented their 
union, as was the custom, over the bottle. After a little 
conversation concerning family affairs, the uncle proposed a 
start, and Boco was run into the yard, and an attempt made 
to catch him ; but two days' spell had made him bumptious, 
and it was not till a great deal of yelling and a long pole had 
been brought into requisition that he was fairly cornered 
and caught ; and when his owner tried to mount, he went 
through his usual circular dance. 

" That beast of yours don't seem particularly well broken 
in," remarked the uncle. 

" No," said the nephew, " the auctioneer said at the sale 
he could see more with his one eye than any man could see 
with two, and I believe he spoke the truth, for though 1 
keep on the blind side, as I was told to do, he always knows 
where I am, and tries to give me the slip. He's very fond of 
breaking bridles also ; but then he's pretty strong, and can 
stand a deal of riding." 

" Well, I thought Macnab would have got you a quieter 
animal than that," said the uncle. 

After half an hour's ride, they passed through the town- 
ship of Green vale, containing a couple of stores, two or three 
hotels, a blacksmith's shop, and a few wooden habitations. 
In the course of another two hours they entered Stirling, a 
village that had so far eclipsed all others that it then 
boasted itself to be the capital of Squattermania. As they 
rode in between occasional wooden houses, Sutton could 
discern that there were streets both wide and straight, and, 
as they reached the centre of the place, he was almost over- 
powered by a concentration of advanced architecture, in the 
forms of two or three weatherboard hotels, a bank built of 
brick, and a government office of the same material. 

" So," said he to himself, as he gazed around, " I am at 
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last in Stirling, the place where I am to find some dancing 
Grerman girls, with the addition of a monkey and a fiddle, 
the place which my native companion informed me might 
vie with London." 

"Uncle," said Sutton, "if you had not just informed me 
this is Stirling, I should be asking the way to it from one of 
its citizens." 

The uncle replied, laughing, " You did not expect to see 
London repeated out here, did you ?" 

" No," said the nephew, " but I did expect to find a small 
Liverpool, for, not trwo days ago, I was looking over a news- 
paper at the Wallaby Hotel, published in this town — may I 
be forgiven for calling it so— and one of its columns was 
headed* Shipping,' with a small engraving of a shipat the top." 

" Well, it is an embryo Liverpool," said the uncle, still 
laughing ; " and if you go down that boggy lane for about 
a mile you'll see our port, and probably find a twenty-five 
ton schooner there waiting for loading, and a five ton 
steamer waiting to tug her out. They will wait there a good 
while too, I am thinking, as the late floods have formed a 
bar in the river and cut off their communication with the 
Pacific Ocean, in consequence of which our custom-house has 
been compelled to close ; but I think we had better turn into 
Eoley's Hotel and have some dinner." 

So they rode their horses round to the stables behind, and 
then returned to the hotel through the bar. " Now," thought 
Sutton, " I shall have the pleasure of seeing some of these 
delightful German girls around whose waists are thrown the 
manly arms of chaps from the surrounding country on 
Saturday evenings *in the measures of the mazy dance.", 
In another moment his wish was gratified, for, standing 
behind the bar, were two round-shouldered Teuton damsels, 
who assumed an automatic, melancholy smile upon the 
entrance of himself and his uncle. 

" Uncle," said the nephew, on sitting down to dinner, " are 
women very scarce in Squattermania ]" 

" Well, they are pretty scarce," replied he, " and, as a 
natural consequence, very highly valued. They are generally 

4—2 
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termed ladies here, and have a very good time of it, from the 
labourer's wife and daughter up to the squatter's. The 
labourers' wives have, I think, the easiest, for having only a 
rough place to keep clean, they frequently think it scarcely 
worth while doing so ; and when able to read, much prefer 
mental occupation in the shape of yellow-bound novels. 
Their scarcity won't matter to you, however, for there will 
be plenty to do to keep your spirits down on the land at 
North Grafton.* 

" Is that the name of the place ?" said the nephew. 

" That's the name of the district," said the uncle ; " and 
it joins the district of South Grafton, where a township has 
been formed, about eight miles from our ground, and twelve 
from here." 

After dinner they continued their journey along a fenced- 
in road of three chains in width, that is to say, nearly two 
hundred feet, running through an extensive plain, bounded 
in the distance by lofty ranges. 

" What mountains are those 1" asked the nephew. 

" The Squattermanian Ranges," replied the uncle ; " and 
very rough ones they are too. I spent several years of my 
life among their gullies hunting for a fortune I never got." 

" I suppose you have given it up for a bad job now, uncle? 
I mean the digging line," said the nephew. 

" Well, I don't know," replied he. " An old digger always 
has a longing for the old life, and is the most hopeful of 
men, believing that if he sinks a little deeper here, or drives 
a little further there, he'll come on the gutter or the quartz- 
reef, whichever he is after ; and when one place turns out a 
failure, goes to a new rush, as if he had never known a dis- 
appointment in life. There go some of the diggers' friends," 
added he, as a score of loaded pack-horses passed thenL 
" Hallo, Tom," cried the uncle, to one of the two men riding 
with them, " are you off to the track again ?" 

" What ! is that you. Bland ?" rejoined the packer. 
** Have you left Yellowboys, then V* 

" Yes," said the uncle, "I'm among the lambers down now. 
How is the creek looking 1" 
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" Not very well," said the packer. " That reef they were 
blowing about so much only went five pennyweights to the 
ton when they crushed; and now they talk about sinking 
deeper, and trying it on a lower level." 

" I always said it would turn out a shiser. Smith, the 
storekeeper, had a lot of shares in it, didn't he V* 

" Yes," said the packer ; " and it almost broke him too." 

" I am sorry for that, for he was a nice fellow. So long !" 
said the uncle, starting into a canter ; and the packers were 
soon left far behind. 

In the course of an hour and a half they passed through 
the newly-formed township of Grafton — which consisted of 
a store and public-house composed of canvas, stretched on 
frames, and a blacksmith's shop, in size and appearance 
very much like a black fellow's gunzah — and entered some 
hilly country covered with forest. After going about eight 
miles through this, the uncle suddenly led the way down a 
steep bank surrounding a fertile plain, which by its forma- 
tion had. all the appearance of having originally been the 
bottom of a lake. Scarcely a tree was on it, and here and 
there small stretches of water reflected the rays of the 
afternoon sun. It was a beautiful day, even for Australia, 
whose dull days would be stored up in England for washing 
and holiday-making, and Sutton was delighted with the 
weather, the ride, and the prospect before him. As they 
rode' on, a mob of kangaroos lazily retired into the adjacent 
forest, and shortly after a couple of emus rushed by them 
with the speed of ostriches in the same direction, while 
swarms of wild ducks rose with a whir from every water- 
hole which they passed. 

"I wish I had a gun with me," said Sutton. "This 
seems to be a rare part for game." 

" Oh, you have not seen one-half yet," said the uncle. 
" You have got to see wild turkeys strutting about the 
plain, besides plover in the swamps, pigeon and wallabies in 
the backwaters, and quail everywhere, not to mention cocka- 
toos and parrots, opossums and native cats, with wild dogs, 
snakes, bandicoots, and kangaroo rats." 
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" Why, it's a regular zoological garden, uncle," said Sutton* 
laughing. 

" It is, my boy," replied he, " a regular zoological garden 
without keepers. It's just like the sheet let down to Peter, 
with all manner of beasts in it. You have only to rise, kill, 
and eat" 

" But you can't eat the snakes, uncle," said Sutton. 

" Well, the blacks do, any way," replied he ; " only they 
like to kill them themselves." 

" Do they kill them in a different manner to the white 
man, then 1" said the nephew. 

" Yes," replied the uncle : " they cut their heads clean off 
with the boomerang, or put a forked stick at the back of 
their heads to prevent them biting themselves and poisoning 
their own flesh, which they will do if killed in the ordinary 
"^^y* by a blow with a stick. There is our land," said he, 
pointing to a portion of the plain just in front of them, 
skirted at the bottom by timber ; " and here is our caboose," 
added he, as they stopped before a stringy bark hpvel. 

" It looks more artistic than comfortable," said Sutton, 
laughing, "and could not be honestly set down in an 
auctioneer's advertisement as an eligible dwelling-house." 

" It isn't so good as Buckingham Palace, I'll allow," re- 
turned the uncle j " but I have slept in many a worse place 
in my time — sometimes with the blue sky for my only roof. 
At any rate, there's no woman here to disturb us ; and I hold 
with Solomon, that a dinner of herbs and contentment is 
better than a wide house with a brawling woman in it" 

" If we had a woman here," said Sutton, " I don't know 
where we should put her, unless it was up the chimney, for 
there is more room there than in the house; as to that 
quotation from Solomon, I don't want to insinuate the 
grapes are sour, uncle, but I strongly suspect you are a 
woman-hater ; if the ladies are as scarce as you say, how- 
ever, I don't suppose we will be troubled much with fruit 
of that sort in our garden of Eden." 

" The grapes have not always been sour," said the uncle; 
*^ but I have seen a good deal of married life in these 
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colonies, especially at the diggings, and am not greatly dis- 
posed in its favour. It frequently results in grass widow- 
hood ; besides which, I never saw a woman do a thing yet 
which a man could not do a great deal better. But let us 
hobble our horses now, and give them a feed, for a merciful 
man is merciful to his beast, and then see about getting 
some tucker for ourselves." 

Whereupon, he dived under the low doorway, and fetch- 
ing out two pairs of hobbles, turned the horses adrift to 
regale themselves on the luxuriant grass around, after 
which he produced a long axe and reduced some wood 
lying about to the requisite dimensions for a fire. 

" Now, Henry," said the uncle, " run to the water-hole 
and fetch a bucket of water, and well sling the billy. I've 
got a beautiful damper ready to walk into— only baked 
the day before yesterday." 

On going inside, Sutton observed that it was as rough as 
the outside. The floor was of Mother Earth, and in one 
corner a bed was formed by a few logs, a sheet of bark, 
and a couple of blankets. There was also a stringy bark 
table, with the legs fast in the ground, and a rough slab- 
stool. The light was admitted by the doorway and the 
chimney, the dimensions of which were on a large scale. 
Shortly after, the uncle fished from a corn-sack a piece of 
cold boiled salt beef, and from behind a piece of bark he 
took two bags containing tea and sugar. After putting a 
portion of these two articles in the billy, and placing a 
couple of tin plates, one pannikin, and a knife and fork on 
the table, he naively remarked that the table was laid and 
everything ready. 

" Where is the milk, uncle 1" said Sutton. 

"Haven't got the cow," replied he; "besides which, 
people here mostly drink their tea without milk : when 
you get used to it, you will like it better." 

" All right," said the nephew ; " I don't look for luxuries 
out here." 

" You wouldn't get them if you did," said the uncle, 
laughing. "You see, Henry, this is a very different country 
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to the one you came from ; there's nothing conventional in 
it. Every man here is allowed to do without that which 
he is nnable to get." 

*' So he is at home/' said Sutton, laughing. 

" No, he IS not," replied the uncle ; " for if a man at 
home is unable to get work and food he is put into prison 
for having no visible means of support, and made to have 
both, whether he likes it or not." 

^' 1 suppose a man is allowed to do without butter here V* 
said the nephew, '' for I don't see any on the table." 

" Yes, my boy," returned the uncle ; " people here don't 
take butter — they say it makes them bilious; those fat 
things, you know, are not good for the liver in a warm 
climate." 

"Right you are, uncle," said Sntton; "so let me try 
your damper without it." 

" I have only got one pannikin," said the uncle, filling it 
with tea, " so you drink first and 111 follow." 

" We'll drink alternately," said the nephew, " and have 
everything in common, like proper communists." 

And the two men made a hearty, but somewhat dry, 
meal off the materials before them. 

"Do you smoke]" said the uncle, lighting his pipe, when 
they had finished. 

" I have not acquired that habit yet," replied Sutton. 

'* You are just as well without it," said the uncle ; " a 
smoker is always in trouble about his tobacco, his matches, 
or his pipe. Now, let us have a little talk about our 
prospects. In the first place, I have taken up eighty acres 
in your name, and the same quantity in my own : that we 
are now on is yours. Most of the ground is clear, as you 
can see. There is a little timber to take off, but it don't 
amount to much, and I propose that we first build a decent 
place to live in, then fence in our ground, and last of all 
put up a rough bam ready for next year's harvest." 

" All right," said Sutton ; " there is nothing I want so 
much as to make a beginning." 

"Very well, then," said the uncle; "I'll go down to 
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Grafton to-morrow and get some necessaries, and you can 
take my gun and knock over a few wild ducka" 

Early in the following week the uncle and nephew, with 
the aid of a man, set to work earnestly, cutting down 
timber and stripping bark in the forest, much to the per- 
turbation of the kangaroos, iguanos, and monkey-bears 
frequenting its recesses. 

One day Sutton dropped upon a prize, while looking for 
fresh timber, in the shape of two young pups, about one 
month old, the progeny of the dingoes, or, as they are 
more generally known in the colonies, native dogs. Before 
they could reach the hollow log which formed their kennel 
he pounced upon and secured them, not, however, with- 
out receiving two infantile bites. 

Sutton and his uncle having purchased a cow a few days 
previously, the young dingoes were reared upon milk and 
thrived exceedingly. As they grew up they became very 
much attached to Sutton, who always fed them, and would 
follow no one else, yet, nevertheless, they objected to be 
either caught or handled. 

At first they were a source of amusement only, but at 
last vexation permanently took its place. The natural dis- 
position to hunt which they gradually developed, led them 
to chase and torment everything, but more especially the 
young of the four-footed creation. They carried their 
operations on^ both by day and night: preferring the 
latter as a rule. If they saw a number of cows and calves 
together, they would immediately make a dash at them 
and endeavour to separate a calf from the company and 
protection of the other cattle, and worry it to death. If 
they did not succeed in separating any of the calves or 
starting the cattle into motion, after one or two attempts, 
they would trot away in a melancholy manner with their 
bushy tails drooping. Did they come across a young porker, 
they would immediately dart at it, and with one fierce 
snap of their long jaws, extended transversely across its 
back, would almost cut it in two. Many a strong expres- 
sion and many a stick was aimed at them ; but the former 
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they treated with contempt, and the latter they adroitly 
dodged. As they never barked and seldom howled, 
nothing but the cries of their victims gave information of 
their villainy. Many a night Sutton cursed them as he 
sprang out of bed to relieve some bellowing calf from their 
Bavage attacks. Upon the sight of him they would im- 
mediately disappear, only to renew their offence, probably, 
when he had fallen asleep again. 

At length things reached a crisis. The wife of the 
nearest neighbour came over to Sutton one morning in a 
great passion, complaining that one of his native dogs had 
pulled her little girl down by the pinafore, and would 
have killed her if she had not been near. " Besides which," 
• continued the angry woman, " it nearly ran away the other 
day with my baby, which lay fast asleep in a box by the 
door. If you don't want to be hung for murder, you'd 
better kill the vaiinint." 

" I will," said Sutton ; " which one was it 1" 

" The yellow one, the wretch," said she, and went away. 

With great difficulty the yellow one, which was a slut, 
was caught and chained up by Sutton, and knocked on the 
head by the man Jack. The death of the sister, however, 
seemed to have no warning effect on the brother, who con- 
tinued the same evil courses ; and finding all reformation 
impossible, Sutton one day loaded his gun with duck shot, 
and at a distance of ten yards fired, the charge striking the 
dog just behind the shoulder, in the region of the heart. 
With a tegrific howl the dog bounded oflf, much to Sutton's 
astonishment, and instead of dying, as he anticipated, it 
recovered, although a little lame ever after, and dreading 
and flying from the sight of a gun as much as it formerly 
delighted in its company as an ally in the destruction of 
•opossums. 

One day Sutton caught and chained him, and putting his 
hand behind his shoulder, was able to feel the charge of 
duck shot, which had penetrated the tough skin and gone 
no further. 

" Bob," said he to the dog, " I am going to give you a 
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last chance," and he did so in the following way : Loading 
his gun with a strong charge of powder onTy, he led the dog 
off by the chain for a mile or so through backwater, scrub, 
and forest, till he came to the river Tay, which he crossed 
by means of a log canoe, stationed at a certain point for 
general convenience. Going a little way into the scrub on 
the other side, he suddenly slipped off the chain, and almost 
at the same instant fired the charge of powder point blank 
at the dog, which immediately bounded out of sight. 

" Now," thought Sutton, "perhaps the river, the distance, 
and the fright will induce you to join your howling com- 
panions of the wilderness." 

Vain hope! — when he returned to his home the dog was 
waiting to receive him; A few days afterwards, for the 
offence of killing two young pigs, he was chained up and 
had his head shot through by the man Jack, thus ending 
for ever Bob's anomalous position of civilised savage. Like 
most of the people about, Sutton and his uncle were busily 
engaged during the summer and autumn building, fencing, 
And grubbing timber ; but greatly needing a pair of horses 
aud dray, besides a plough and other agricultural imple- 
ments, it was decided to purchase the horses in Squatter- 
mania, and send to Melbourne for the other articles. Ac- 
•cordingly, an order was sent to Melbourne for the above- 
mentioned goods to be delivered at Port Arran, the bar at 
the mouth of the Dee still preventing water communication 
with the interior of Squattermania, as was the case when 
Sutton first rode through Stirling. Two quiet working 
horses being bought some time after, it was arranged that 
Sutton and the man Jack should proceed with them to 
Port Arran to fetch back the dray and other things. So, 
one fine morning, Sutton and Jack rode off on the two 
newly-purchased dray horses, and passing through Stirling, 
•continued their course some twenty miles further along a 
•collection of deeply-rutted tracks, studded plentifully with 
bog holes, and dignified by the name of the Port Arran 
Road, which wound through a dreary, sandy, scrubby country. 
Pulling np at Jumbug Creek, they gave their horses a drink, 
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and ascending the opposite bank, stopped before the Jambng: 
Creek Hotel — a stringy bark erection, where they pad- 
docked their horses for the night. On entering the door 
they were immediately accosted by a villainously ugly old 
aboriginal, standing by the bar, and his equally ugly lubra^ 
gin, or better half. Over the shoulders of the lady's Eden 
costume was thrown an opossum rug, while the gentleman 
boasted an old Crimean shirt, with both the sleeves torn off,, 
for the whole of his attira Upon his face was a hideous 
expression of low cunning and brutal ferocity, while the 
lady leered and cringed in a sickeningly humble manner. 

"That you, Jackf' said the black fellow, recognising 
Jack, who had lived for years in the Port Arran district. 

'' Hullo, Yarraman," said Jack, recognising him also; 
" what you do long a here 1" 

''Black fellow camp long a Jumbug Creek," returned 
Yarraman. 

" What are they doing there ]" said Jack. 

"Strip bark long a Jim Cameron," said Yarraman; adding,, 
with a grin, " boodgery feller, you Jack, give it poor black 
feller nobbier." 

" Bail me give it nobbier," said Jack ; " got no money,. 
Yarraman." 

Yarraman and his lubra be^ed and whined for a while^ 
but finally gave it up and went out. In a minute or two 
he came to the door, and beckoning Sutton outside, said 
with a hideous leer, " you mally, you got it, white lubra." 

" No," said Sutton. 

" You come long a black feller's camp, and see it, lubra, '"^ 
said Yarraman. 

Sutton turned, disgusted, to go inside, when he noticed 
his boomerang. 

" How much that ]" asked he, touching the article. 

" Two challin," said Yarraman* 

" Too much," said Sutton, shaking his head. 

" One challin sixpence," said Yarraman. 

Sutton again objected to the price. 

"One challin," said the black; and Sutton, finding he 
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would go no lower, and fancying the weapon as a curiosity, 
•gave him a shilling and took the boomerang. Yarraman 
immediately invested the shilling in rum, and went away 
with his lubra. 

At the tea table that evening Jack informed Sutton that 
Yarraman was one of the greatest old scoundrels unhung. 

*' It's generally believed/' said he, " that he's murdered 
two or three lubras, and when he's drunk the old wretch 
boasts that he has ate white fellers and white feller's 
piccaninny : it's agin the law to sell 'em drink," continued he, 
'" but in the bush they nearly always do it, and in the town- 
ships it's done on the sly. The black feller leaves the money 
outside the winder, and walks away, and then the publican 
■carries the grog out, picks up the money, and goes in, when 
the darkey comes back, and takes the drink." 

" What sort of a place is Port Arran 1" asked Sutton. 

" It's a quiet little place," answered Jack, " with a good 
many Derwenters in it (ticket-of-leave men from Tasmania) ; 
they are generally called old hands out here, and like that 
name best." 

After smoking a while. Jack proposed they should turn in, 
and give the fleas a feed. 

" I have been giving something else a feed the last two 
hours," replied Sutton, " but don't know what they are." 

" They're sand-flies," said Jack, " and are always very bad 
about here." 

After a short time they retired to bed, and the next 
morning continued their journey, stopping for a few minutes 
to inspect the blackfellows' camp, which lay in their way. 
Some thirty or forty blacks, with their lubras and pic- 
caninnies, were scattered about in groups, near or under the 
lee side of single sheets of bark placed at an angle, with 
small fires burning before them. Occasionally, the presence 
•of a lighter-complexioned child in a group betrayed the ad- 
mixture of white man's blood, but no grown-up male half- 
caste was to be seen. It is alleged that the male half- 
castes are quietly made away with by the blacks when quite 
young, owing to some superstitious idea. As Sutton 
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wandered among them, observing in nearly all cases theiir 
curly but not woolly black hair, their fine, bold, dark eyes, 
and even teeth, he came to the conclusion that many of 
them might be considered good-looking, possessing, as they 
frequently did, striking and intelligent features. He was 
very much astonished by the general appearance of these 
so-called lowest types of humanity, as considered in relation 
to the males, the gentle sex looking much lower. 

" When next I read any scientific dictatorium," said he to 
himself, as he rode away, "I shall want to see the articles 
discussed before I accept the conclusions of learned 
dogmatism." 

The country through which the two travellers pursued 
their journey continued to be more or less scrubby and 
sandy forest, till they reached Port Arran, a clean but dull 
little seaside township, composed of weatherboard houses. 

Jack recommended Murray's Hotel as the best in the place, 
80, after seeing to their horses, and taking the customary 
drink at the bar, they entered inside to have their tea. At 
the head of the table, with a large joint before him, sat 
Murray, the landlord, a tall and gentlemanly but melancholy 
looking Scotchman, who bore unmistakably on liis face the 
evidences of heavy drinking. Near him sat his son, an 
amiable and intelligent youth of about sixteen ; by his side 
sat his sister Ellen, a young lady of some eighteen summers, 
with an elegant but well-developed figure. Beneath an in- 
telligent brow crowned with brown waving tresses, a pair of 
large eyes shed forth gentle beams, but upon her youthful 
cheek was a subdued gravity, ill-suited to the spring-time of 
life ; her manner was graceful and unaffected ; her voice like 
that of King Lear's daughter, Cordelia, was ever soft, 
gentle, and low, " an excellent thing in woman." Brother 
and sister were both natives of the country. Opposite them 
sat a young man of twenty-two years of age, wearing a 
wide-awake on his head, and a short coat with outside 
pockets on his back. He was further adorned with strapped 
pants, long boots, and a pair of spurs. 

His expression was cunning, conceited, and vindictive, 
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and his style might be summed up in the words " low flash f 
he also was a native of Squattermania. As the meal pro- 
ceeded, a disposition on the part of Sutton to take a sly 
glance at Ellen's handsome face speedily became manifest 
to his own inner consciousness, if not to the consciousness of 
others. A magnetic current from Ellen's battery of charms 
entered straight into his brain, and caused his whole frame, 
like a magnetic needle, to vibrate in response to the shock, 
and dreams of happiness to be indicated on the dial of his 
imagination. In the vista of fancy, he saw this diamond 
without an owner sparkling on his own breast ; he saw her 
as a sweetheart in an endless variety of amative attitudes, 
closing with a bride at the altar, and the queen of his home^ 
where, like an angel, she appeared to be shedding around 
her a halo of peaceful joy, an atmosphere of love and hap- 
piness. Paying keen attention to every word she uttered, 
he was not long in discovering that Ellen's education, to- 
gether with that of her father and brother, was much above 
the ordinary level, and soon came to the conclusion that the 
Murrays had fallen from a higher estate. 

He further perceived that Ellen's youth, roundness of 
contour, and bright complexion, had made some impression 
on the gross nature of the young man opposite to her, who 
answered to the name of Dan Garven. He appeared to be an 
old acquaintance of the family, and addressed Ellen by her 
Christian name with much freedom of manner, making 
several observations specially to her with a self-satisfied look 
which indicated his belief in their superior wisdom or wit. 
She, however, scarcely noticed or answered his remarks, 
and never commenced any conversation with him, much to 
Sutton's inward satisfaction. But while the daughter treated 
him coolly, the father showed him considerable attention, 
and laughed at utterances which had no point worthy of a 
smile, displaying, besides, much more civility to Dan than 
he received in return. 

" Do you think your father will be here to-night f said he 
to him, in the course of the evening. 

" I don't know. You don't wan't to see him particklarly, 
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do yer ?" replied Dan, accompanying his answer with an im- 
pudent look. 

" No," said Murray ; " only I thought as he was here last 
night, he might be stajdng at home to-night." 

" You thought wrong then," said Dan, " for I can hear his 
horse coming now — I know his shog anywhere." 

With a look of disappointment and disgust, Murray rose 
and walked into the bar-room, where directly afterwards 
Dan's father, Michael, made his appearance, with a short 
black pipe in his mouth. He possessed a dark, penetrating 
eye, a swarthy determined countenance, and wore a quarrel- 
some-looking scowl upon his features, which induced men to 
avoid his company as much as possible. He stood about five 
feet ten inches high, and hailed from Tipperary, but having 
been a long while in Australia, had almost entirely lost the 
brogue. 

" Good evening, Michael," said Murray. 

" The same to you," returned he. " Give us a dhrop of 

wather and, God bless yer, whisky; none of yer 

Scotch stuff now, but some of the raal ould Irish, mind." 

Murray proceeded to pour out some whisky. 

" Now put some in yer own glass," said Michael. " You 
know I'll pay for it," added he, with a wink. 

" I wish you would pay me for all you have had the last 
two years, besides what you have shouted for others," said 
Murray, in a low voice. 

" Whist !" said Michael, " don't be afther makin' such a 
noise, or some one moight hear ye, and thin ye know some- 
thin' onplaisant moight happen." 

" You are pulling me down too fast, Mic," said Murray, 
" and will be sorry for it, perhaps, when you have killed the 
goose that lays the golden eggs." 

" Oh, that'll do now," said Mic. " You know you got 
away from the bank at Stony Point with a clear three thou- 
sand pounds, and you ain't a-goin' to make me believe that's 
all gone yet." 

" I wish to God I'd never taken it !" said Murray. " The 
directors never trusted me after, although they could prove 
nothing, and soon found occasion to dismiss me." 
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" What you raaly mane," said Mick, " is, that yer b — t — d 
savage bekase I see ye plant the box in the bush, afbher 
takin' out the contints. Ye didn't think, whin ye left the 
bank at one o'clock in the morning to dig that hole, a half- 
slued man was lying not far off alongside a log ; but I wasn't 
so drunk but I could see what yer was doin', and grab yer 
hat when the wind blew it off, too, and rolled it by me — 
shure, it's hanging up at home this minute — and whin it was 
daylight, my boy Dan and me dug up the box and took it 
home with us, where it now is, ready whin wanted. That's 
what yer sorry for, Murray." 

" If it had not been for that infernal drinking and gam- 
bling on the Point, I should not need to be so civil to you !" 
rejoined Murray, savagely. 

" Well, ye don't lose nothin' by that," said Mick, with a 
grin, " and ye moight lose a dale by bein' cncivil to me and 
my boy, who after all only want to be yer frinds ; and it's a 
good dale for yer to be able to say ye've got two honest min 
for yer frinds, when yer moight " 

" That's enough, Mick ; don't say any more, but drink 
your whisky and have another glass," said Murray ; and the 
two men, who had been speaking in low tones, now changed 
the subject and talked louder. 

" Here's luck !" said Mick, drinking off his whisky. 

" Here's the same," said Murray, taking his down with a 
gulp, as if choking back his feelings ; and the two glasses 
were again filled with whisky. 

" Whose horses are thim I see in the paddock f said Mick. 

" One of them is Dan's, and the others belong to two 
strangers from Grafton," replied Murray. 

** Think we could strike up a game of whist ?" said Mick. 

" I dare say you could," replied Murray. 

" 111 try, onyway," said Mick, who at once took his horse 
round to the stables, and then re-entered the house, where, 
after some conversation with Sutton and Jack, he proposed 
a game of whist. 

«I am not much of a hand at it," said Sutton, " and don't 
care to play for money." 

5 
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" Play for drinks, then," said Mick. 

" All right," said Sutton, who to a certain limited extent 
now followed the philosophy of doing at Rome as Some did, 
and the cards were immediately produced. 

Sutton's ideas were absorbed in something much more 
engrossing even than whist, and the queen of hearts was the 
only card he took any interest in. Consequently, he and 
Jack, who were partners, lost the games, and on playing off 
with Jack he was totally defeated, and had to pay for all the 
drinks, much to his disgust. Before the Garvens left, Dan 
shouted twice to show his generosity and contempt for 
money to the visitors ; but as, like his father, he did not 
pay, it did not have that effect upon Murray, although it 
afforded great satisfaction to Dan, whichever way he viewed 
it Jack and Sutton soon after retired to bed, and the latter 
fiunk into slumber, disturbed by a dreamy panorama, in 
which Ellen Murray figured very prominently. At one 
moment she was the figure-head of the Wildfire, to whom 
Neptune, with clasped hands, was addressing earnest atten- 
tions, while Sutton himself was in vain attempting to reach 
her in a boat which would not move ; at another he was 
pursuing her on horseback, and while she, mocking, fled at a 
gallop, all his efforts could not force his own steed out of a 
walk. In the third scene Murray, with his son and daughter, 
the two Garvens and Jack were performing a wild, un- 
earthly dance, betwreen a can-can and a Scotch reel, in 
which he .in vain attempted to join, but not a leg would 
stir. Gradually the dancers became dim and vanished, and 
the floor turned into water, in which he was sinking and 
drowning, when with a yell of despair he awoka 

" What's the matter ]" said Jack, starting up. 

"Nothing," answered Sutton, " only I've had the night- 
mare. The closeness of the room and the drink are, I dare 
say, the cause of it" 

« Shall I strike a light ?" said Jack. 

" No, thank you," said Sutton ; and throwing off one of 
his blankets, he lay awake in a state of vacancy for some 
time, finally falling into slumber again till daylight 
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After breakfast the horses were taken down to the jetty, 
the drays loaded, and a start made for home. Sutton took 
a parting glass at Murray's bar, and reluctantly quitted the 
place with the feeling that he was leaving behind some- 
thing which ho very much regretted he could not put in his 
<tray and take along with him. Towards evening they had 
made considerable progress on their journey homewards, 
avoiding the bog holes as much as possible without leaving 
the track At length they came to a large one, whidi they 
were compelled either to go through or leave the track and 
make a considerable detour in the soft ground round. Pre- 
ferring the latter course, they awerved the horses' heads, but 
had not proceeded above a few yards before the dray sank 
down to the axle. 

'' It's a case this time," said Jack, after they had put their 
shoulders to the wheels and urged the horses to renewed 
efforts in vain ; " we'll have to unload ;" and taking off the 
tarpaulin, they were proceeding to shift a sack of seed wheat, 
when the rattle of a bullock dray reached their ears. 
** Perhaps we'll get a pull out," said Jack, stopping. " I'll 
give you a bob for a pull out," said Jack to the driver, on 
the team coming alongside. 

" Woaar !" sang out that individual, holding up his long 
whip like a soldier with his weapon at salute, and no soldiers 
ever stopped more readily at the word of command, "Halt !" 
than those bullocks did at the sound of " Woaar l" In an in- 
stant they were as motionless as cattle painted on canvas, 
.seeming greatly disposed to fall off immediately into a gentle 
doze. 

" Stuck, eh 1" said the bullock-driver to Jack ; " well, 
take out yer horses, and I'll pull out yer dray or take the 
shafts from it ;" and unhitching all his bullocks except the 
two polers, he hooked them on to the loaded horse-dray, 
■and walked away with it like a child's perambulator. 
" Thank you," said Sutton, pulling out a shilling. 
"Never mind that," said the bullock-driver, " you can shout 
if you like at the next creek, where I'm going to camp." 
"Very well," said Sutton; and horses and bullocks were 

5—2 
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again yoked up for a fresh start ; but when the latter were 
required to move their own heavy load once more, their 
driver had to go through a very energetic performance. 
Cracking his long whip three or four times loudly, he 
touched up each of his twelve bullocks, rapidly, vigorously, 
and artistically, then he punched them in the sides with the 
butt end of his whip, and finished with a long tirade of 
abuse and tremendous swearing. Slowly the inert mass 
got into motion, as Strawberry, Snowy, Yellowman, Blackie, 
Jumper, and- tne rest, strained their necks in the yokes, and 
bored along in their usual heavy bovine manner. 

" Bullocks need a deal of swearing," said Sutton, by way 
of opening up a conversation with the driver, at whose side 
he was walking. 

" I should rather think they do," observed that worthy, 

" or I*m a new chum. One day Parson Thomson 

rode up alongside my team, and asked me to give it up ; 
well, I did, just to oblige him, and in a few minutes all the 
warmints stopped dead, and my whip wouldn't move *em. 

" ' "What have they stopped for V says the parson. 

" ' Why,' says I, * the sinners want to hear you 

preach, now you've stopped me swearing.' 

" * Oh, well,' says he, * go on agin then,' and upon my 
soul I was obliged to swear twice as much as ever, while I 
had him with me — the cussed brutes wanted to show me up. 
They won't go along no more without swearin nor a kangaroo 
without his tail ; it ain't lucky to have a parson with yer, 
neither ;" continued he, " and I found that out too, for after 
he was gone, I got bogged twice, and had to unload each 
time." 

Sutton laughed at his narration, and, after a bit, observed 
that the roads were pretty bad. 

" Not so bad as I have seen 'em, by a long way," said the 
man. 

'^They must have been awful then," said Sutton, "if 
they were worse than they are now." 

"An' 80 they was," said the bullock-driver, with emphasis; 
*'wby, one evening after T4 cam'^^ed ibout an hour, up 
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comes Aleck Macdonald on his prad, and says, ' Hullo, Tom, 
ia that you )' 

'' ' It's nobody else/ says I. 

'' Well,' says he, * You know that thundering bi^ hole 
about two mile this side of Bouton's Station )' 

"'Yes,' says I; *what of iti' 

" 'Why,' says he, ' not two hours ago I met One-eyed Jim 
there poking right down the middle of it with a sixteen foot 
pole. "Hullo, Jim," says I, " what are yer doin' there 1" — 
"Tryin' to find my bullocks^" says he; ** they're down 
here somewhera" ' 

"'That'll do,' says I to Aleck Macdonald; *I spose it 
came on to rain then, and you left him there V 

" 'It's true, 'pon my honour,' says Aleck ; ' wait till Jim 
comes along; you won't be able to tell the shape of his 
bullocks for the mud on 'em.' " 

" But you didn't believe it, did you ]" said Sutton. 

" Well, I might as well believe it as look for the proof — 
get up, Jumper, you lazy , or I'll cut the hide off yer !" 

With such pleasant conversation and anecdotes the gentle 
bullock-driver beguiled the time away till they reached the 
next creek, where he unyoked his bullocks, strapped bells 
on their necks, and turned them adrift, while Jack turned 
his horses into a paddock belonging to the adj^ent hotel, 
after suppljring them with a good feed of oats ; then all 
three walked into the bar, and did the usual bush civilities. 

The next morning, as they were about to start, their com- 
panion of the day before, who had slept under his dray, 
said to Sutton : 

" I s'pose you're goin to Stirling ; if so, we may as well 
travel together, and then if you get stuck I can pull yer 
out" 

" Thank you for the offer," said Sutton ; " that will suit 
us beautifully." 

" Do you know any of the people about Port Arran 1" 
asked Sutton of him, in the course of the morning. 

" Oh yes," answered he, " I was born down there." 

" I am a stranger to that quarter, and kno^ ivo oxw^^^ ^^ 
Sutton. " Who is that Murray that keeps t\ie \vo\j^\'^ 
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" Oh, he hasn't been there very long," said the bullock- 
driver ; " not more than a couple of years ; he used to be 
head boss in the bank at Stony Point, but when it was 
robbed he got the sack ; some say he did it himself — any- 
how, he never got nothin' done to him." 

" There were two men there last night, father and son, 
by the name of Garven; do you know them]" asked 
Sutton. 

"Oh yes," replied the bullock-driver, "they're always 
there, and as thick as mud with Murray ; they're a pair of 

rogues, and people say they do a little cattle duffin' ; 

anjrway, they never took any of my bullocks, though for that 
matter I never gave 'em a chance." 

" The young one seemed to have plenty to say for him- 
self," said Sutton. 

"I dare say," returned the bullock-driver, "for he's 
sticking up to Murray's gal, and a fine gal she is, too, 
though a little too proud, perhaps ; he hasn't got much show, 
though, for she don't care a little bit for him." 

" What do the Garvens do for a living ]" asked Sutton. 

" They're cockatoos," answered the bullock-driver, " and 
own a good many head of cattle besides, round Port Arran ; 
a year or two ago they only had one horse and a couple 
of cows, and now they cut it quite flash, I can tell you." 

" Whose house is that on the hill we've just passed 1" 
said Sutton. 

"That's old Butler's Station, him that backed up 
Thornton, after he shot Macgregor," replied the bullock- 
driver. 

" Oh, that's his place, is it 1" said Sutton, pretending to 
be acquainted with the name, in order to prevent the man 
perceiving he was a new chum in the country. Then he 
walked up to Jack and questioned him as to particulars. 

" Yer see," said Jack, " it was this way : Donald Far^ 
quharson, who is a Hielandman, had got a fine station on the 
Craigy river, called Glenshee, and Butler down here takea 
up a station alongside him, and sends Thornton up to 
manage it, though, mind ye, it really was to be Thornton's 
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in the long run, after he'd paid Butler what he was to get 
for it. Well, it wasn't very long before Farquharson began 
to turn nasty, and while Thornton was away drove his 
cattle into the ranges, where lots of 'em turned wild and 
got lost ; then they burned down his huts and fences, and 
made things as hot for him as ever they could. Well, 
Thornton was nearly driven mad by all this, and one day, 
as he was going to his home paddock, where he'd just put a 
lot of his cattle, which he had gathered again out of the 
ranges, he sees Macgregor, who was Farquharson's overseer, 
just going to let down the slip-rails, and turn the cattle out 
again. Thornton had a loaded gun in his hand, and he 
sung out to Macgregor : 

" * If you let that slip-rail down, I'll shoot yer.' ' I have 
been ordered to do it,' said Mac ; ' and you're not goin' to 
frighten me.' Never thinking, I suppose, that Thornton 
would be as good as his word. ' Well, I give you fair 
warning,' said Thornton, * if you lower that slip-rail, I'll 
fire. You and cursed Farquharson have nearly ruined me, 
and I won't stand it any longer.' But, in spite of his 
warning, Mac let down the rails, and sure enough Thornton 
fired and shot him dead. Then he caught his horse, rode 
away, and gave himself* up to the traps in Stirling." 

" Was he hung ?" said Sutton. 

"No," said Jack, "he was not; for he was very much 
beliked, while nearly every one hated Farquharson ; and 
Butler got up a petition for him with the names of nearly 
everybody in Squattermania to it, and sent it to th^ 
Grovemment. One day Butler met old Farquharson in 
Stirling, and says to him: * You think you'll hang Thornton, 
but yer won't. Ill lay out a pound to save him for every 
shilling you spend to hang him.' He did, too, and Thornton 
got oflF with seven years ; though people do say he's out 
now and livin' in Sydney. It turned out after all that the 
Government was a bit wrong besides, for they'd been a 
leasin' the same ground to Farquharson and Thornton too, 
and, in course, they l|oth thought they had a right to it." 

"Who will you stay with to-night in Stirling?" asked 
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Jack, some time subsequently. 'There isn't a better feed 
to be got anywhere than' Stanton's." 

'< Is it equal to Bole/s V said Sutton. 

*' Yes/ said Jack ; " and you won't have no chance of 
getting into Boley's, for ^Slasher's to be there along with 
his fancy woman." 

" How do you know that V said Sutton. 

'' Malcolm Macdougall told me, while you was talking to 
Bullocky," s£dd Jack ; " he's just come from Stirling." 

'< What's the particular line of Slasher and the female 
party ?" said Sutton. 

^' He makes up and sings songs about different people in 
Stirling, or any other place hejgoes to," said Jack. "Takes 
'em off, you know. He's a clever chap, and they calls Mm 
the poet." 

" How does he get his information ? — he must have a sub- 
ject for each ditty, you know, Jack." 

" Why, a good many have got a spite agin each other, 
and give Slasher the tip ; that's how it is, I fancy," re- 
sponded Jack. 

'^ We'll stop at Stanton's to-night, then, and go and hear 
him, if we have time," said Sutton. 

The capital was entered at five p.m., and the tea over, 
Sutton took up the Stirling Times,SLad read the announcement, 
printed in large type, that the celebrated Albert Slasher 
and world-renowned Madame Branderboni would give a 
vocal entertainment that evening at Eoley's Hotel, reserved 
seats, three shillings ; back seats, one and sixpence. 

With the inner man well refreshed, Sutton strolled round 
to Eoley's, where the inhabitants of the town, together witii 
diggers, cockatoos, and noisy visitors of every degree, were 
already crowding in. The reserved seats had the MUe in 
them, if a distinction without much difference entitled <> the 
front sitters to be so regarded in relation to tiiose behind, 
who only possessed one seat per dozen sitters. One row of 
seats round the wall, fixed there for the accommodation of 
dancers at Eoley's assemblies, were now in the possession 
of a line of good-humoured knock- em-downs^ a sort of 
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fellows who, by reason of their elevation, had plenty of 
room to envelope themselves in smoke, which they did to 
their hearts' content. All the people wore their hats, and, 
by the chaflF circulating freely about, appeared to be well 
acquainted with each other's ways, means, and short- 
comings. 

"Any fat cows to duff up your road, Mac]" sang out 
one, followed by a general laugh at Mac's expense, who 
was suspected of doing a little in that line. 

" Who bolted with the Chinaman's wife ?" cried another. 

" The man with a broken nose," bawled forth a party in 
response from the comer, followed by more laughing at 
the expense of a guilty individual present, known by the 
.nickname of Nosey Tom. 

" I'll break some of your noses, before I'm done with 
yer," was his growling retort. 

While this impromptu entertainment was proceeding 
behind, preparations were , fast coming to a head in 
front The place, which was large, communicated at one 
comer with the bar, and at the back of the platform with 
a small chamber, by a mean little opening through a wall. 
Presently, an individual who officiated as M. C. uttered 
something which was perfectly inaudible amid the noise, 
and immediately after a young man appeared through the 
hole in the wall, with a concertina, upon which he played 
a couple of lively airs. 

This over, Al Slasher, as he was familiarly called, 
squeezed through the orifice on to the platform, where a 
tremendous welcome greeted him. He was a coarse, 
strongly-built man of some thirty-five years of age, who 
looked as if he could take his part either in a drinking 
match or stand-up fight, but was properly arrayed in black 
and white. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," said he, bowing, " having just 
returned from New Zealand, where I had a very successful 
tour, it gives me great pleasure to meet so many old faces 
in this rapidly-rising and progressive town. I assure you, 
I did not expect such a hearty reception, and iV> enfio^^L^^^ 
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me in the pleasant hope that I may be as welcome in the- 
future as I have hitherto been in the past/' 

At the conclusion of the cheering and stamping which 
ensued, some one bawled out : 

" That's your old Bendigo speech, Al ; give us another." 

" That man wants chucking out," said Slasher. 

This retort occasioned much hilarity, and " chuck him 
out " resounded for six or seven minutes through the place. 
Order being restored, Slasher proceeded to say : 

" I shall now commence this evening's entertainment by 
singing a small composition of my own, entitled, ^ Billy 
Barton's Little Gkme.' " 

In wretched doggrel, with music-hall style, the great 
comedian ridiculed some equivocal conduct on the part of. 
Billy Barton, a well-known Squattermanian, while in Mel- 
bourne, to the unmistakable delight of his audience. 

"My next song," said Slasher, "is called *The Sick 
Parson and his Servant Girl.' " 

And he proceeded to burlesque a local divine, about 
whom a doubtful story had just previously been in circula- 
tion. 

The uproarious enjoyment with which this was received 
being over. Slasher retired through the wall, after an- 
nouncing that Madame . Branderboni would next favour 
them with "That Young Man from New Zealand that 
came a-Gourting Me." 

Some coarse chaff commenced as the painted and 
powdered face of Madame Branderboni appeared at the 
hole; and tremendous guffaws arose when it became 
evident that the lady, who was very fat, had stuck fast 
there. 

" Shove her through," cried one. 

" Let me come and give you a pull, marm," sang out 
another. 

At length, with much difficulty and the aid of strong 
measures in the rear, the lady was launched on to the plat- 
form, like a butterfly emerging from its chrysalis, as her 
ahowy costume spread out to its usual dimensions. Madame- 
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Branderboni bowed, but her colour did not change as it 
might have done on the innocent cheek of a maiden of 
seventeen. No, it stood fast like good strong paint, whilo 
she carolled forth a ditty which dwelt upon the romantic 
attachment of a lucky young digger from New Zealand and 
the daughter of a Stirling publican. After singing another 
song, the lady essayed to pass through the hole again, and 
proper arrangements having been made for a strong pull 
and a pull altogether, she disappeared more quickly from 
the scene than she had previously entered upon it, much to 
the disappointment of the audience, which, having expected 
a repetition of the former occurrence, seemed to consider 
itself swindled ; and with the hope of seeing a renewal of 
the performance set up a shout for Madame Branderboni, 
interspersed with encores. Some even intimated their desire 
to see her stuck fast in the hole all the evening ; but she 
would not appear, and the noise still continuing. Slasher 
stepped forward and said — 

" Ladies and gentlemen, I am sorry to inform you that 
Madame Branderboni is indisposed, and will be unable to 
favour us with her company again to-night." 

This adverse announcement only increased the uproar. 
Some cried out that they were cheated, and meant to have 
their money back; and one individual, who had thoughtfully 
provided himself with a defunct opossum, in the hope some 
opportunity might occur for its use, here took advantage of 
the favourable circumstances, and, seizing it by the tail, 
launched the animal forthwith at the head of Slasher, which 
it struck with great force, almost causing the loss of his senses 
and balance together. In the uproar which followed, the lights 
became extinguishedj and Sutton was borne into the street 
amidst a shouting, swearing, and laughing crowd. He 
retired to his bed very happy, feeling that the excitement 
and amusement provided had been fairly equivalent to the 
charge for admission. 

The next morning, as he journeyed home, Sutton read in 
that day's copy of the Times an article devoted to Mr. 
Slasher's entertainment, ''which sadly bewailed and strongly 
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condemned the riotous proceedings of certain Yahoos 
from Greenvale, who " (it went on to say) " had greatly 
marred the intellectual enjoyment of the people of Stirling 
by their semi-barbarous proclivities." 

Now, the reason for this editorial onslaught on the 
Oreenvalers, lay in the fact that Greenvale presumed to 
considered itself destined to be the future capital of 
Squattermania, and certain enterprising persons in it had 
threatened to start a rival newspaper. Therefore, on all 
possible occasions, the Times, which was the offspring of 
Stirling enterprise, made a point of giving the Greenvalers 
•a dig with the object of lowering their pretensions. 

Upon reaching home, Sutton found his uncle away ; and 
' on opening the door he was astonished to behold a carpet 
snake comfortably coiled on the hearth among the ashes of 
a dead fire. Upon his entrance, it reared its head, opened 
its mouth, and darted for an opening between two sheets 
of bark. 

" Jack !" cried Sutton, picking up a stick ; but before he 
could come the snake had vanished, and all further search 
failed to discover the unwelcome intruder. 

From this time things began to be a little more comfort- 
able with them. . The ground was fenced round, a decent 
hut built, and a few cows purchased. One of them, how- 
ever, which Bland had bought cheap. Jack pronounced to 
be a thorough scrubber. As she had never been milked, it 
was decided to break her in; and one morning Sutton 
mounted his horse for the purpose of running her into the 
yard which had been just finished. After some time he 
returned with the intelligence that he could liot find the calf. 

^' It came along with the cow," said the uncle, ^' and must 
be there." 

"1^0 doubt it's planted somewhere in the timber at the 
bottom of the paddock," said Jack. '* I told yer it was a 
scrubber." 

'^ You take my horse and find it, then," said the uncle ; 
a.nd very soon Jack's greenhide whip was heard crack- 
ing at the bottom of the ground, accompanied by the 
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bellowing of the cow. Presently he and Sutton reappeared, 
driving her before them, together with the calf, and, after 
breaking away once or twice, both were finally yarded. 

" You'll have to rope before you get her into the bail," 
said Jack. 

" I think she's quiet enough to go in without it," said 
Bland. " Jump over. Jack, and try." 

** Not if I know it," answered he. " I don't like the look 
of her eye. Suppose you try it first, Mr. Bland." 

" So I will," said he, " for I don't believe she is so wild 
as you fancy." 

Mr. Bland's manner of proceeding, however, did not seem 
to agree with his belief in the animal's innocent nature, as 
he very carefully and cautiously climbed over the rails and 
fwivanced towards the panting cow. " Poor old gal," said 
he, stretching one arm forward in a conciliatory manner, 
while keeping one leg back, with his eye on the rail, ready 
for a spring. The " poor old gal " shook her head, and gave 
a snort in apparent contempt for such hypocritical conduct, 
and said as plainly as any dumb animal could, " Kyou come 
a step further I'll be into you." 

" Look out !" said Jack ; " she's lowering her head !" and 
in another instant she bellowed forth war, gave her own 
word of command, and charged straight upon Uncle Bland, 
lodging her horn in his nether garments as he scrambled on 
to the fence. Not content with this, she retired five paces, 
and charged again as Jack and Sutton hauled him over the 
rails. 

" I told yer she was a scrubber," said Jack, with a grin, 
as he gazed upon Mr. Bland's torn pantaloons, " and you 
wouldn't believe me. Shall I go and get the greenhide rope 1" 

" Yes," said Bland ; " I see we'll have to use it." 

Presently Jack returned with a coiled hide rope on one 
shoulder, and a long tea-tree pole on the other. Carefully 
adjusting the rope with a running noose on the end of his 
thin pole or rod, he made several attempts to slip it over 
her horns without success. At last it accidentally went 
right over her head. 
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'* She must be hauled m that way now/' said Bland, ** or 
well be losing the whole day over the confounded cow. 
Pass the end of the rope through the bail, and let me take 
a turn round the comer post/' 

" All right, then," said Jack. Try it on, then ; but don't 
blame me if you throttle her." 

When the cow began to feel the noose tightening round 
her neck, she appeared to consider hanging was a very 
desirable thing, and immediately set herself back, pro- 
truded her eyes, and put out her tongue at them. Jack 
jumped over, and twisted her tail to move her forward, but 
-she declined to be wound up like an eight-day clock or a 
bankrupt estate, and in another minute staggered and fell 

" She's choking T cried out Jack. " Slack the rope 1" 

Bland did so, but being stiff, it did not run, and taking 
out his sheath knife. Jack cut the noose to release her. 
After panting for a minute or two, she rose and looked about 
her in a meditative manner, with her head on one side, like 
the philosophers of the '^ flying island." 

** You nearly cooked her," remarked Jack. " Shall we 
try again V* 

"Yes," returned Bland; "I mean to conquer her." 

Being now much quieter, the rope was adjusted on her 
horns without difficulty, and she herself hauled to the bail, 
where she was secured and leg-roped. Then, after a deal of' 
bellowing, about one pint of milk was extracted from her. 

" Well," observed Sutton, "that's a very profitable return 
for all our trouble, I must say. You Ve torn your pantaloons, 
And we've blown our horses, and lost a whole morning for 
a pint of milk." 

" Ah," replied the uncle, " you forget what a treat you've 
had in the excitement. Why, when you were in London^ 
you would have done anything for a little affair like this. 
You know very well, with the exception of 'Punch and 
Judy,' you have nothing to stir up the dulness of your lives 
there at all 1" 

" Oh, I beg to differ/' said Sutton. " You should see the 
horses tumbling about the City on a wet day ! and leaving 
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out street performances, look at the private entertainments 
we get ! Why, I used to belong to a spiritualistic association 
■once, and while you were smoking the time away by a log 
fire, I was talking to heroes of Old Eome and Greece, 
melancholy murderers, and wild Indians !" 

" You don't mean to say you went in for that humbug, 
Harry 1" said the uncle. 

" You may call it humbug if you like, uncle, but it hasn't 
all been proved to be such ; and while professors like Crooks 
And Hare stake their reputation on the occurrence of the 
phenomena, I can't be far wrong in believing some real 
mystery awaits to be solved." 

" Well, the greater part is humbug, at any rate," said the 
uncle. 

"I quite agree with you there," rejoined the nephew; 
*' and some very ridiculous things take place occasionally at 
the seances. The last one I attended, a friend of mine 
brought an old travelling-bag containing some relics belong- 
ing to a former friend. His object was to ascertain the 
history of its owner, which was somewhat obscure; and 
getting there early, he slipped it quietly under the table 
unobserved. The sitters took their places round the table 
in the following order : first the conducting medium, a near- 
sighted old gentleman, who perhaps saw the more spiritually 
for his defective physical vision ; next a delicate, sentimental 
young lady ; then a stout, excitable gentleman, who, if he 
was to be believed, saw spirits in great numbers on aU sorts 
of occasions ; by his side sat a stout, middle-aged lady, pro- 
nounced mediumistic; then came a gentleman who shed upon 
the company the lustre of a foreign title; then another 
young lady, myself, a very mysterious lady, my friend with 
the bag, and lastly, an old maid between himself and the 
<jonducting medium." 

'' It must be nice, if each man sits between two ladies," 
said the uncle, winking. 

"They are placed alternately, to get the positive and 
negative currents right," explained Sutton, laughing. 

'* Oh, how shocking !" exclaimed the uncle. 
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" Never mind your bad jokes," said the nephew, resuming. 
" ' In order to harmonise the circle,' said the presiding me- 
dium, ' we will sing the hymns seventy-six and one hundred 
and ninety-five.' After these were gone through with much 
vigour, the light was lowered, and silence ensued for the 
space of some five minutes, when the presiding medium, 
addressing the supposed spirits in a tone of gentle courtesy, 
put the question : ' Are any of our friends here to-night V 
Up went one side of the table three times in response, 
which was the usual signal for ' Yes.* ' Are the conditions 
right V was the next inquiry, and the table rose once only, 
implying the negative. ' Shall we sit in darkness V asked 
the medium. * Yes,' replied the table ; and the light was 
immediately extinguished. * I perceive,' said Mr. Dobson, 
the stout gentleman, with an excitable temperament, 'I 
perceive a little old woman having a scar on her forehead, 
and only one eye, sitting upon the head of the medium, with 
her arms folded. Does any lady or gentleman recognise 
her V No one seemed to want to know anything about her, 
but my friend with the bag facetiously observed that prob- 
ably she was somebody's mother. A titter from the young 
ladies saluted this remark ; and as the old woman declined 
to make herself prominent, she was left to sit in silence on 
the medium's head. 

" Shortly after this episode, a loud harsh voice in the 
vicinity of the foreign count burst forth with the salutation, 
uttered with a Continental accent : * Good evening, mein 
freenSjL good evening.' * Good evening/ said three or four of 
the company at once, glad to catch a spirit disposed to make 
itself at home. * Good evening, Mushter Dobson,' continued 
the spirit, ' dat old lady, you see, ish my moder, she vash 
much given to dreenk ven she vash in your vorld, and now 
she ish only in the fiisht sphere, I am in the fourth sphere ; and 
veni vash on the earth, I vash a very great man indeed : I vash 
Oliver Cromwell, the martyr. After King Shawles cut off my 
head, I never quite recovered mein voishe, which vash jusht 
a leetle gruff before dat terrible event. Shawles is now my 
greatesht freend.' Here the spirit of the great Oliver 
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ceased speaking for a moment^ and my friend interposed 
the remark that he was always under the impression Oliver 
Cromwell beheaded dharles; and a discussion ensued 
among the spiritualists in which opinions varied as to how 
history had decided the question at issue. The learned 
arguments were, however, abruptly terminated by the great 
Oliver himself suddenly exclaiming : ' If hishtory shays my 
head vash not cut off, itsh a lie ;' I ought to know better 
than hishtory.' ' Oh, certainly, Oliver,' said one of the 
sitters, wishing to conciliate; *of course you ought.' 
*Yesh,' replied the angry Oliver, 'sho I do; but I see 
Shawles in the fourth sphere, beckoning me to walk in the 
celestial fields, sho 1 must leave you. Grood night, mein 
freends,' said Oliver, in a harsh, guttural tone. *Grood 
night, Oliver,' responded the sitters, who generally regretted 
the departure of so great a spirit. 

" * The count seems to me to be in a trance,' said the fat 
lady, at the side of the foreign gentleman. *A sort of 
miasma rises from him, and an aura encircles him. He grasps 
my hand like a vice, and I can hear his heart beating,' said 
the young lady on the other side. ' His breathing is very 
laboured,' said the fat lady, who took it rather ill of her youug 
rival to try and make capital out of her prior observations. 
'Perhaps,' observed my friend with the bag, *the Count is 
like Hamlet the Dane, blasted with ecstacy.' At this point 
the interesting subject gave a groan, heaved a sigh, and 
then shook himself like a wet dog or a barn-door fowl. 
* Where am I f asked he. * You're among friends at the 
secmce/ said the fat lady. ' I tink I have been asleep,' said 
he, * and don't know nothing.' Just then my friend acci- 
dentally gave his bag a kick, which caused the contents to 
rattle. 'What noise is that?' said two or three. 'It is 
caused by me unintentionally kicking a bag containing 
3ome articles belonging to a former friend of mine,' said 
my acquaintance, in explanation. ' He disappeared very 
mysteriously; and, wishing to learn if he was dead, I 
brought these relics in the hope that, in conjunction with 
the circle, they might act sympathetically, and draw his 

6 
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spirit amongst us/ 'Let me hold it in my hands/ said 
Mr. Dobson ; ' I am very mediumistic/ * Here it is,' said 
my friend, passing the old travelling bag over. to him. On 
that gentleman getting it into his possession, he took ad- 
vantage of the darkness to open it and feel its contents, 
and found them to be a pair of spurs, a dice box, an old 
pistol, a pack of cards, and a pair of boxing-gloves." 

" One moment," said the uncle, interposing, " how did 
you know what was in the bag V* 

" Because my friend showed me afterward," said Sutton. 

'' But how did you know this Dobson put his hand in," 
said the uncle, " seeing it was quite dark 1" 

'^ Because he couldn't have taken the boxing-gloves out 
without," answered the nephew. 

" You didn't say he took the gloves out," exclaimed the 
uncle. 

" You didn't give me time to do so," rejoined Sutton. 

" Oh, I see," said the uncle, winking ; " well, go on with 
your story — I'll catch you yet" 

" Taking out the gloves," said Sutton, poking his uncle 
in the side, and resuming, " Dobson got them on his hands 
somehow or other, probably with the help of his teeth, and 
then he must have quietly left his chair and put himself in 
fighting attitude, for we all at once heard a lady exclaim : 
* Oh, some spirit has struck me on the head.' Then the 
Count cried out, ' Mein Gott ! mein Gott ! I'm killed T im- 
mediately ; after which the conducting medium beUowed 
forth, * Help, help ! murder, murder ! strike a light ! — ^the 
devil's among us 1' whereupon the ladies squealed, and 
amid much confusion, my friend succeeded in lighting the 
gas. We then perceived Dobson with the gloves on, punch- 
ing into the conducting medium, in a manner that displayed 
more ferocity than science. We, meaning the males only, 
immediately closed upon the pugnacious spiritualist, who, 
to do him justice, fought heroically, and peppered us well 
At length, finding himself defeated, he sung out to some 
imaginary person to throw up the sponge, and then fell on 
the floor in a swoon. Upon coming to, we questioned him 
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as to the cause of his eccentric conduct, and he stated in 
explanation that directly he laid hold of the bag, the spirit 
of the owner, who had been a fighting man in the flesh, took 
possession of him, and forced him to put on the gloves and 
commence a pugilistic encounter with Tom Sayers. He 
further said that he was backed by Heenan, and should 
have defeated Tom if the gas had not been lit up. 

^' Upon this we all separated, and went home, but I can 
assure you, uncle, that at the very next sdance, I had in- 
formation conveyed to me through the table which no one 
round it knew anything about, and which proved to be per- 
fectly correct." 

" Well, youVe filled up the dinner-hour, any way " said 
the uncle, " with the relation of your ^vickedness in searching 
out spirits, and squeezing young ladies' hands in the dark ; 
it must be very amusing, mustn't it, Jack ]" 

" Jolly fine sport !" responded Jack, " and a little of it 
would go down well on long evenings in the Bush." 

"So it would; but we must think about work now. 
How are the horses shaping at the plough. Jack f 

" Very well," replied he, " only the ground is hard, and 
makes them blow a bit." 

" Suppose, Henry, you were to try your hand at it next 
week, while I and Jack go into the ranges and split some 
rails to finish the cross fence ?" said the uncle. 

" Very well, so I will," answered the nephew. 

And a few days later he might have been seen making 
very crooked furrows in the virgin soil, with great labour, 
both to himself and the horses. As he was turning at the 
end next the newly surveyed road, a tall, raw-boned Celt 
strode up to him. 

" Phat are ye doin' here, mon ]" said the Scot. " Ye're 
no making verra guid warrk." 

" No,'* said Sutton, " I am only a new chum at it, Mr. 
Macpherson." 

" Ye'U drap intil it after a wee whilee," said Macpherson. 
" but ye canna be expectit to dae it richt awa. Let me tak 
a hand and straighten yer furrows a butty." 

6—2 
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And Mac laid hold of the handles, and after a few turns 
ronnd, greatly improved the appearance of the work ; but this 
was not his principal object, and he soon showed that public 
and political considerations lay at the bottom of his visit 

"Ha ye heard there's gaen to be a meetin* the morra 
forenoon in Maister Campbeirs bam near the toonship?** 
said he. 

" No," replied Sutton, " what is to be the object of it ?" 
"It's aw aboot the cooming election," answered Mac. 
" Mester Wulliam Hammond is gaen to address the folk, an 
I thocht maybe yersel and Mr. Bland wad gang ower, and 
gie him yer support." 

" Who is he r asked Sutton : " I don't know him." 
" He bides on the ither side the Maiden," answered Mac, 
" and is conseedered a verra fine scholard, and is dead agen 
the squatters." 

"I suppose he wants to feather his own nest," said 
Sutton. " I see by the Times it is expected there will be 
payment of members next session." 

" Hi, mon," said Macpherson, " it's no unlikely he may be 
lookin' at it a leetle that way, but I dare say the ither mon 
frae Melbourne is daeing the same." 

" What, Mr. Onslow Jackson ?" said Sutton. " I dare say 
he does ; depend upon it, he wouldn't come over here for 
nothing ; I don't suppose there's much to choose between 
the two candidates." 

" Weel, I maun be awa," said Macpherson, " for I want 
to call on twa or three mair. It's at four o'clock ; yell be 
there, Mr. Sutton," added he, as he slipped his body between 
the rails of the fence and strode way. 

" Yes," cried Sutton, " 111 be there !" and turning his 
horses round, proceeded to make another crooked furrow. 

On the following day, after a forty minutes' ride, Sutton 
and his uncle found themselves in a rough bark bam in 
company with about one hundred more. Seated on slabs 
split roughly from the trees, the audience surveyed good- 
humouredly the figures of William Hammond and the chair- 
man, talking together on a temporary platform of the same 
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material and quality as they sat on, the splinters of which 
in no way contributed to comfort Mr. William Hammond 
was a man about forty years of age, with dark whiskers and 
a bilious complexion. His physiognomy wore a look of 
portentous gravity and conceit, and his style and manner of 
conversation were loud, positive, and sententious. He was 
in fact a living embodiment of Gratiana's words : '* I am 
Sir Oracle, and when I ope my mouth, let no dog bark ;" 
an out-and-out humbug and miserable sham all round, who 
attempted, by a bumptious style, to create in listeners' minds 
the impression that he was a great orator and debater, versed 
in every subject, and full of confidence in his own powers ; 
whereas in reality he was inwardly quaking one-half the 
time during the delivery of a speech lest he should break 
down for want of remembrance of pre-arranged ideas, 
together with the language they were clothed in. He was 
the owner of some gracing land which had been purchased 
with his wife's means, for the double purpose of gaining 
local standing and importance and obtaining a livelihood. 
The latter object had been very indiJfferently accomplished, 
however, for Mr. Hammond spent far too much of his time 
in reading the speeches of British public speakers, imitating 
their style, and delivering little orations among the gum- 
trees on his estate. Under these circumstances, it was not 
surprising that pecuniary prospects became gloomy, or that 
Mr. Hammond, believing himself to be a bom politician, 
should have aspired to represent Squattermania in Parlia- 
ment, just when payment of members seemed imminent. 
He was unable to resist the temptation of permanently 
airing his pompous verbosity and filling his pocket at the 
same time. And thus it came about that we find him on 
the platform in Mr. GampbeU's barn, clearing his throat to 
make a beginning. 

Mr. Gampbell himself, a short, solid-looking man, with a 
bold, independent look on his broad features, took possession 
of the chair, or rather a long, four-legged bench, in right of 
proprietorsldp to the premises, and without any ceremony 
commenced*: 
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" I wush to introduce to yer notice my talented friend, Mr. 
Wulliam Hammond, who desires your support in the coming 
election. I think I have only to say that he's agen the 
squatters in order to obtain that support (hear, hear). We 
all know they are the ruin of the country, and I sincerely 
hope our talented friend will, figuratively speaking, round 
them up like their own fat cattle, and drive them out of the 
country. Mr. William Hammond will now address the 
meeting." 

Here the chairman sat down amid much applause. 

" I didn't think Campbell could spout so well," said one 
auditor to another next him. 

" Oh yes," was the reply, " he was mayor of Gumburra, 
on the other side, and can talk like a book when he's a 
mind to." 

Mr. Hammond, who had been carefully repeating to him- 
self the first sentences of the speech, which was composed 
some time before, now rose, and we must here premise that 
our reporters did not take down the whole of his speech, 
but only the most salient portions : 

" Mr. Chairman and gentlemen," said he, coughing slightly, 
and pausing while he gazed in a solemn and comprehensive 
manner at the audience, as an intimation that he fully 
grasped the whole political situation. " I come here before 
you this afternoon in answer to a numerously signed requi- 
sition of my fellow colonists, and at the request of an 
influential deputation from the inhabitants of Squatter- 
mania generally (hear, hear). Like Cincinnatus of old 
Rome, I am ready at the call of duty to leave my farm and 
serve my country.'* 

"For three hundred a year— we know what you want," 
interpolated some one behind. 

"I must object to interruption," said the chairman, 
rising ; " if you have any questions to put, you can do so 
when the speaker has finished ; but any one interrupting 
will be turned out before he has done sufficient to get his 
pay from the squatters." 

A general guffaw followed this hit, while Mr. Hammond 
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smiled disdainfully, and took advantage of the little time 
afforded in mentally running over some more of his speech. 

" My education," resumed he, in a very loud voice, " has 
been political from my youth upwards ; and when the first 
convention was formed at Emerald Hill, I was inmiediately 
selected by the people as a member, my well-known, en- 
larged, liberal and enlightened views on all the great ques- 
tions of the day qualifying me in the estimation of the 
public for the position with which I was honoured. Owing 
to the narrow ideas and conservative tendencies of certain 
members of that convention, whom it would be invidious to 
name, I subsequently resigned," 

" Kicked out, you mean !" cried a voice. 

"I subsequently resigned," repeated Mr. Hammond, 
sternly, " and in the opinion of the great mass of the public, 
the country suffered considerably by the loss of my services. 
I flatter myself the view then taken by the public was a cor- 
rect one, for during the whole of my political career " 

" You've got none," ejaculated somebody. 

" And I defy anybody to show the contrary," said the 
speaker, looking round defiantly, yet nervously, for fear any 
one might show the contrary, " it has been the one great 
aim and object of my life, as it is at this moment, to secure 
the greatest good to the greatest number." 

Here Mr. Hammond judiciously paused for applause and 
refreshment The latter had the appearance of water, but 
was in reality whisky, thoughtfully provided by the chairman, 
in order, as he jocularly observed, to keep the pot a-boiling. 

" But to come to the great questions of the day," said Mr. 
Hammond, resuming, '^ the questions which are stirring the 
hearts and intellects of all thoughtful men in this progressive 
country — land distribution, free immigration, and protec- 
tion — ^I must invite your intelligent attention to these for a 
short time." 

Here the audience coughed, changed their positions, and 
looked very hard at the speaker to indicate their intelligent 
attention. 

'^ In reference to the first question, that of land distribu- 
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tion, I find it necessary to rouse your indignation by direct- 
ing your observation to the hideous fact of the existence in 
our midst of an insolent squattocracy, which affects to con- 
sider itself an aristocracy, but is in reality only a bloated 
plutocracy, whose diabolical monopoly of thousands of miles 
of contiguous country in Squattermania deprives the enter- 
prising, intelligent, and industrious tillei*s of the soil of the 
means of subsistence for themselves and their starving 
families." 

Here the speaker brought his fist down sharply on the 
ragged slab in front of him which served for a table, but 
took it up again just as quickly, on account of the splinters 
which stuck in his knuckles. This incident raised a laugh, 
and somewhat marred the effect of his eloquence, which, 
however, received some cheering. Mr. Hammond, mean- 
while, wiped his burning brow, and continued : 

" I would remedy this state of things, I would wrench 
from the grasping hand of avarice the millions of acres in its 
clutch, which by right belong to you. The cottage and the 
homestead should take the place of the sheepfold and the 
stockyard ; where one blade of grass now grows, ten stalks 
of Indian corn should wave, and the land, no longer a 
howling desert, should blossom like the rose; while art, 
literature, and science should follow in the wake of a civilisa- 
tion whose glory should know no bounds." (Tremendous 
cheering from his admirers^ mingled with a few groans from 
his enemies, here saluted him.) 

Mr. Hammond having said something pleasant for the 
farmers, now thought it necessary to say something agree- 
able to the labourers, whose votes go a long way in a land 
where manhood suffrage is in vogue. It is desirable also, in 
order to clear Mr. Hammond's subsequent remarks from any 
intentional inconsistency on his part with his own past 
career, to state emphatically that he absolutely and entirely 
forgot the fact that, having made himself an intolerable 
nuisance to his friends at home, and having expressed a 
desire to emigrate, his relations had jumped enthusiastically 
st the proposition, and generously paid his passage out to 
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Australia on account of his own poverty; and when he 
makes use in his speech of the term " paupers of Great 
Britain," this lapse of memory should be remembered in his 
favour. 

" We come next," said he, " to the question of assisted 
emigration ; and here I must observe that it is no part of the 
duty of a state to do that which will produce injury to indi- 
vidual members of that state, and it is undoubtedly an 
injury to the homy -handed sons of toil in this country for 
them to be taxed in order to bring the paupers of Great 
Britain out here to create unhealthy competition in the 
labour market, and thus lower the rate of wages. Who is 
it, my friends, that is urging the Government to countenance 
assisted emigration ? Why, the manufacturers, the men 
who want to grind the labouring class down to abject 
poverty, that they may increase their profits ; but we must 
not submit to this. We who have had too much spirit to 
put up with the domineering of task-masters at home, we 
who have been too thrifty to need our passage paid for us, 
and too self-reliant and independent to have ever accepted 
the debasing proposals of charity, must not now be swamped 
with paupers and the scum of society from the old country. 
No ; let them do as we have done — pay their own passages 
over the Pacific Ocean, or put up with the ignominy and 
inconvenience of their self-made situation." (Great applause 
from the labourers.) 

*' We now come to the last question, that of protection 
to native industry ; and here at once I unhesitatingly assert 
that such a protective duty must be placed upon imported 
goods as shall render it impossible for the British merchant 
to send them over here and obtain a profit. How can we 
expect colonial manufacturers to flourish if we subject them 
to the unwholesome competition of manufacturers from the 
mother country 1 How are the industrious journeymen 
tailors and shoemakers in this land to obtain employment if 
the materials they manipulate come over in the form of 
boots and clothing, ready for wear, although of a vastly 
inferior character to anything of colonial makft'l 
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" It's a very nice thing, no doubt, for the British merchants 
to make enormous profits out of the working men of this* 
country ; but will they keep you when your money has gone ? 
or will they do anything to enable you to get more ? Not 
they, my friends ; so long as their purses are lined at your 
expense, that is all they care about. 

"Therefore, the more thoroughly we Rhut out British 
manufactures, the more prosperous will be our condition, and 
the sooner we get rid of the domineering influence of 
Downing Street, and the expense of maintaining pauper 
governors, the better will it be for the whole community. 
In conclusion, gentlemen, if you should do me the honour 
to elect me as your representative in the forthcoming 
parliament, I shall make it my grateful duty to attend to 
the smallest details in the requirements of my constituents, 
and support local interests in every shape. My word shall 
be my bond, and as I am a man, mentally, morally, and 
physically, I shall regard the good of the country before 
personal considerations, and your interests before my own." 

Amidst great cheering, the parliamentary candidate sat 
down, and refreshed exhausted nature with a pull at the 
whisky. 

" Well, gentlemen,'** said the chairman, rising, " you have 
heard Mr. Hammond's able speech, the first part of which I 
quite agree with, because it was agen the squatters, but the 
other questions I have never thocht much about. I suppose 
the meeting is favourable to the speaker, but if any gentle- 
man has any questions to ask, or anything to say in op- 
position, he had better step forward on to the platform." 

Now, Sutton had sat quietly, but indignantly, listening to 
Mr. Hammond, whose views and style he did not admire, 
and, gradually warming up, he began mentally to oppose 
him, and having once for a short time belonged to a debating 
society, he thought he might venture a little extempore 
opposition. So, on the chairman sitting down, he rose 
rather nervously, and walked on to the arrangement called 
a platform, cheered by the opponents of Mr. Hammond and 
most of the residents in North Grafton. 
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" Who's that 1" said a stranger. 

"Harry Sutton," replied a neighbour, "and a good 
scholard he is, too." 

"Phat's he gaen to dae? he's no gaen to oppose the 
speaker, surely ?" said Macpherson, bending over to Bland. 

"I don't know," replied he, "but I hope he will warm 
him up— if he don't, I think I shall" 

And Mac, who was a personal friend of Hammond's, 
retired disgusted at having taken the trouble to hunt up twa 
opponents, instead of two supporters, and did his best by 
various little interruptions to annoy Sutton during the^ 
delivery of his short speech. Mr. Hammond himself looked! 
round at the audience in a way that seemed to say : " What 
an exhibition is this !" and then curled hitf lip, and stared 
disdainfully at Sutton, in illustration of how a parliamentary 
candidate should look who considered himself a man physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. Yet, nevertheless, a tremor 
of doubt ran through him, for there was something in the eye 
and face of Sutton that made him feel ill at ease inwardly. 

"I rise, Mr. Chairman and Gentleman," commenced 
Sutton, slowly and distinctly, "to move the following 
amendment, and to say a few words in support of the same^ 
The amendment is * That this meeting does not consider 
Mr. Hammond a fit and proper person to represent 
Squattermania in Parliament.' (Great cheering from Ham- 
mond's opponents.) I cannot but think that most of the 
propositions and sentiments which Mr. Hammond has enun- 
ciated this afternoon, together with the language and manner 
with which they were uttered, should receive the disappro- 
bation of all intelligent and honourable men, and will also 
be condemned by the sense of this meeting. Although we 
cannot approve of the retention of large tracts of land in the 
hands of any class of settlers to the detriment of others, it 
does not follow that we are to denounce them as though 
they were the scum of society, nor is it consistent with 
courtesy and truth to do so. We must not forget that 
when the squatters obtained possession of their runs, land, 
was of very small value indeed, and if, ovring^ \.c> \Jftfc ^<5i,^V 
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dental discovery of gold and the consequent influx of 
population, it has since become of great value, we cannot 
specially single out and blame them for declining to do that 
which no other body of men in the whole world would do, 
viz., surrender that land without contest to those who are 
striving to wrench it from them. I have just been informed 
that Mr. Hammond himself holds five hundred acres, and to 
that extent he would, I presume, reduce all individual 
estates ; but, in the eyes of many, five hundred acres would 
seem vastly too much for any one man to have ; if this view 
is correct, then the parliamentary candidate who has just 
addressed you, ought to abuse himself and all who hold the 
same quantity of ground, equally with the squatters. In 
the country of Belgium five acres are thought, and com- 
monly shown, to be suflBcient for the support of a family ; 
and the people there would logically reason that Mr. Ham- 
mond's estate is a monstrous monopoly of land, which it 
would be a gross injustice to the community to allow him 
to retain. If I may be allowed to offer an opinion on the 
subject, it is this, that the State should be the sole land- 
holder, having the power to redistribute the land as the 
exigencies of population and civilisation required. 

" We come now to the second part of Mr. Hammond's 
speech, which dwelt upon assisted immigration ; and here 
we meet with the same coarseness of sentiment and expres- 
sion in dealing with the poor at home, which characterised 
his attack upon the rich landed proprietary of this country. 
It is alike unjust, unnecessary and unkind to stigmatise the 
puor as paupers, a name that conveys to the mind a degrad- 
ing signification, or to talk of them as the scum of the old 
<iountry, a term only fit for felons. Such language is 
wounding to the better feelings of human nature, besides 
being insulting to many of us, who, T am sure, are not too 
proud to admit having been poor ourselves, or so mean as to 
look upon honest poverty as a crime or disgrace in others. 
{Here a good deal of hearty cheering showed the sympathy 
of the audience.) I will not argue the point as to whether 
j'i 18 strictly jast to you and me for the Government to tax 
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us to increase the population by means of immigration, but 
I will say I do not grudge my small share of indirect. taxa- 
tion for the purpose of bringing honest and starving poor 
from overcrowded Britain to this land of plenty, which is^ 
capable of supporting twenty times the population it now 
has within its borders. I do not think it would hurt either 
you or me if some four or five thousand of our fellow-coun- 
trymen and country-women were thus annually introduced. 
1^. Hammond conjures up the ghost of competition in 
labour to frighten us, and apparently thinks this sparsely 
populated country has already too many in it. Possibly, it 
would be more to his taste to see it a kind of Stoke Pogis, 
with himself as mayor. We come, lastly, to that portion of 
his speech which holds up to execration the terrible bugbear 
— free trade. He told us how the colonial tailor and shoe- 
maker are starved to feed the British manufacturer, and 
reprehended the heartless conduct of the British merchant 
in making profit on the goods which he exports to this 
country ; but when was it ever a crime for a man to make 
a living by honourable transactions 'i and why should not the 
British manufacturer and exporter make a profit on the 
articles they send here, equally with the colonial man who 
sends his corn and wine to the markets of England 1 When 
Mr. Hammond talks so feelingly about the t^or and shoe- 
maker, he forgets the digger, the farmer and agricultural 
labourer, who form much the larger portion of the popula- 
tion, who produce now, and wUl continue increasingly to 
produce, far greater quantities of gold, com, bacon, beef 
hides, fat, wine and jam, than we require for our own con- 
sumption. Now can we reasonably expect the people of Eng- 
land to buy all those things off us if we refuse to buy a single 
article from them in return, or can we suppose they will send 
out ships in ballast merely to take our produce to their market? 
Certainly not ! Yet if we follow Mr. Hammond's advice we 
are not to encourage an increase of population on the one 
hand, which might consume our produce, or, on the other, 
allow a system of trade which would enable us to dispose of it 
in a good market. No ; we are to let it rot her^'whila'SR^ ^o^V 
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in selfish and wilful isolation, at the indifference and forget- 
fulness with which we are regarded by the rest of the world. 
There is another view of the question, also, which touches 
us very closely. If we put duties on English boots and 
clothes, it means that we must pay more for the boots and 
clothes we ourselves wear, whether they be imported or 
whether they be manufactured here ; and why should the 
population of this country, which is, and will be, pre-emi- 
nently mining and agricultural, do this for the sake of a few 
local manufacturers and their employees, who cannot eat one 
hundredth part of what we produce, and who, by shutting 
out British goods, would make it unprofitable to shipowners 
to take away our own except at double freights ? The 
truth is, however, protection does not shut out British goods 
— it would not suit the colonial revenue to put on a tariff 
high enough for that ; and consequently, in order that the 
local manufacturer may get a large profit on the small 
quantities of finished articles which he puts on the market, 
we have to pay through the nose for the enormous bulk 
which comes from England. Therefore, I maintain, it would 
be more profitable, besides being wiser and nobler, for us 
and the rest of the world to repudiate this gospel of selfish- 
ness veiled under the name of Protection, and strive hence- 
forth to live and let live in peace and good will 

" In conclusion, I will only observe that there may be 
some men whose educations have been political from their 
youth upward who have not yet acquired the rudiments of 
political economy, and who might, with much advantage to 
themselves, and no loss to others, turn their attention to 
more practical studies." 

With this Parthian shot, Sutton retired amid the cheers 
of the audience, and Mr. Hammond rose in an agitated 
manner, and spluttered out that Sutton had behaved most 
ungentlemanly. " I must say," said he, " I never expected 
this from a Grafton man ;'' and then, finding himself unable 
to extemporise a reply, sat down in disgust, amid the chaff 
and laughter of a great portion of the hearers. 

The cbainn&n then put the amendment, which was de- 
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clared to be carried, and the meeting forthwith broke up in 
great merriment. 

Sutton and his uncle returned home, but a great many 
adjourned to the nearest shanty, where the merits of the 
two candidates, Mr. William Hammond and Mr. Onslow 
Jackson, were freely discussed, with muddled heads and 
loosened tongues. • 

On the following day, Mr. Jackson held forth from the 
verandah of Eoley's Hotel to a motley crowd of jolly-looking 
squatters, keen cockatoos or farmers, devil-may-care diggers, 
and native stockmen — the long hair and sallow complexion 
of the last giving them the appearance of another race. Mr. 
Jackson had a portly bearing and good-humoured face, and 
was favourable to the squatters and free trade. The 
pastoral tenants and their connections and employes, there- 
fore, turned up very strong in his favour, while the diggers 
who wanted cheap tools, ropes, candles, and clothes were 
also his supporters, and his harangue was received with 
acclamation. Some of the crowd, thinking the proceedings 
too quiet, threw up an apple of discord in the shape of reli- 
gious divergence of opinion, and a small Orange riot ensued ; 
the war-cries — " To hell with the Pope !" and " The curse of 
Cromwell on yer !'' resounding above the din. 

This over, some enterprising and ingenious characters 
started a combat between a black fellow and a Chinaman, 
the former having been induced to commence the attack 
under the temptation of promised nobblers. The strange 
attitudes and cries of the combatants afforded much amuse- 
ment, but ultimately the celestial was seized by the police for 
creating a disturbance, the black fellow taking to his heels. 

After much cheering, the meeting dissolved, and a 
fortnight later Mr. Onslow Jackson was placed at the head 
of the poll, and returned immediately to town to enter 
upon his duties as member, and to carry through the land 
office all the little land swindles of his influential sup- 
porters, besides executing shop commissions for the squat- 
ter's wives and daughters — his reward being three hundred 
per annum. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Nearly three years have elapsed since the conclusion of 
the last chapter, years of great prosperity for the whole of 
Squattermania. In various comers of its wild mountain 
regions promising alluvial creeks had been opened and rich 
quartz reefs discovered. So rich had these latter proved, 
that the heads of men were turned all over the colonies by 
the wonderful stories of their yields, and Melbourne people 
speculated heavily in the general ventures which followed. 
The returns, although unprecedentedly large, were, besides, 
grossly exaggerated, and the flaming telegrams and reports 
of the different quartz crushings set everybody scrambling 
for shares in the reefs. Owing to the influx of population 
among the mountains where the great finds had taken 
place, provisions of every kind rose to enormous prices. 
The harvests on the plains being abundant also during the 
same period, things were uncommonly pleasant in the 
district, and the landed proprietary particularly flourishing 
in consequence. Schools and churches started up, and 
roads of a passable character were made in various direc- 
tions, lands fenced and cultivated, and houses of a descrip- 
tion more in accordance with civilisation than the hovels 
preceding them dotted the sunny landscape. 

Winding out of the township of Grafton, which had now 
attained considerable local importance, stretched a pleasant 
road in the direction of the more ancient township of 
Warkick, a place regarded as decrepid by the denizens of 
the more modem Grafton. From this abode of antiquity 
of some dozen years or more, an unfrequented track pur- 
sued its devious course through gloomy forests of dead gum- 
trees, whose huge tmnks towered like monuments of 
primeval solitude, or lay like fallen giants in the long grass, 
harbouring in their decayed insides snakes, native cats, and 
lizards. After some miles the track emerged into open, 
rolling, grassy country, studded with clumps of green 
timber, giving it a park-like appearance, and here a benevo- 
Jent Government had enclosed a large extent of ground for 
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the special benefit of the aborigines, and which was generally 
known as the Blacks' Reserve. In one portion of this 
reserve was a small paddock of some thirty acres or so, in 
which stood a superior weatherboard house, surrounded with 
•an excellent garden. In this house resided Jonathan Skinner, 
Blacks' Protector and quasi-missionary. Near by were two 
other buildings, one used as a store for Government supplies 
intended for the blacks, and the other devoted occasionally to 
the purposes of a school and church. Two or three cows and 
as many horses grazed about, and not a great distance away 
ran a wide high-banked river, giving an additional charm 
to the landscape. ' As the home and abiding place of the 
aborigines despoiled of their hunting grounds by white 
settlement, the Reserve might have been supposed to be well 
stocked with our dark-skinned brethren. Such was not the 
•case, however; only a few were visible, performing different 
operations tending to the comfort and advantage of their 
protector. One was engaged in digging the garden, another 
cleaning a small pleasure vehicle known as a buggy, while 
a third was just finishing the polishing of a set of harness 
which shone like his own curly black hair. On the Reserve 
outside the thirty-acre paddock grazed a fine flock of sheep, 
the property of a neighbouring squatter who, for a con- 
sideration to the protector, was thus enabled to make use 
of the ground intended solely for the aborigines. The 
latter knew no more of their rights than Jonathan Skinner 
chose to tell them, and spent most of their time wandering 
about the swamps, rivers and forests in search of fish and 
game, some of which found its way into the larder of their 
protector. At stated intervals they turned up pretty 
strong to receive Government donations of blankets, toma- 
hawks, flour, etc. ; but though the tomahawks and blankets 
had the broad arrow on them, the flour could not be so 
branded, much to the advantage of the protector's bakery 
and pudding department. Some few blacks also occasion- 
ally put in an appearance to have an examination or hear a 
primitive sermon, especially when important visitors were 
to be present. As the Rev. Mr. Skinner 2i.vj^^^ Vtl«^ 

1 
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when such visits would be, he took care a few days before 
hand to send some dark-skinned retainers to hunt up their 
friends, who were tempted to appear on the appointed day 
by promises of tobacco distribution — a very potent spelL 
On such a day, with a dozen or two of shock-headed blacks 
of both sexes, seated on a couple of forms before him, the 
ladies having the Sunday costume of an opossum rug round 
them, with solemn countenances and large round eyes fixed 
upon the Protector, he would hold forth in the following 
style : 

" I am going to tell you, my dark friends, what the Bible, 
this holy book of God who lives up there (pointing to the 
rafters), says about the father of all the men in the world. 
This father of everybody was the first man on the earth, 
and his name was Adam. God put him in a garden, a fine, 
large, beautiful garden full of all sorts of lovely iyees and 
flowers." 

" Was that feller you call em Adam, white feller or black 
feller V asked one of his listeners, with much interest. 

" A white fellow," answered the protector, snappishly ; 
" but don't interrupt me with foolish questions." 

Here the black sitting next the questioner whispered to 
him not to be a fool, or they would lose their tobacco. 

" Well," resumed Mr. Skinner, " all the living creatures 
in the world were brought to Adam to name — ^kangaroos, 
opossums, wombats and bandicoots — all went in procession 
before him. After he had given them all names, Adam 
had nothing to do but look after the Garden of Eden, and 
eat the fruit ; but he was all alone, without even a wife to 
talk to. So the Lord, pitying his loneliness, laid him 
down and put him to sleep, and took a rib out of his side 
and made it into a woman, whom he called Eve, and gave 
to Adam to be his wife." 
.. "What black feller call 'em lubra?" inquired a hearer. 

" His wife," said the reverend gentleman, with emphasis. 
" Now, there was a very wicked being going about called 
the devil," ("Me savey, debil, debil," said a black; "debil 
— debil white feller") " and t\iia deNil thought he would like 
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to spoil all God had done ; so he said to Adam's wife : 
* What does the Lord give you to eat V And she looked at 
him in wonder, because he had taken the form of a snake 
and made answer that she and Adam might eat everything 
that grew except the fruit of one tree. Then the snake 
persuaded Eve to eat some of the fruit of the tree, which 
the Lord had told them they must not do, and to give some 
to her husband to eat also. For this, the Lord turned them 
out of the Garden of Eden, and cursed the ground all over 
the world ; and, ever since then, all the children of Adam 
and Eve — that is, all the people in the world, have had to 
work hard and bear pain for the disobedience of our two 
first parents." 

"Adam all le same fool — why he no kill le snake?" 
said an indignant darky, who took the serpent to be liter- 
ally the devil, and not a mere disguise for his satanic ma- 
jesty. 

The Rev. Jonathan Skinner took no notice of the remark, 
and, having finished his discourse, proceeded to interrogate 
his sable class in relation to it. 

" Now, who was Adam ]" said he, looking fiercely at the 
row of solemn countenances. 

" Fust white feller's father," cried several at once. 

"I told you he was the first man," said the reverend gentle- 
man, somewhat staggered by this novel view of the subject. 
" Now then, who was Eve V 

" Fust white-feller's lubra," sang out the class, who, having 
been informed in the commencement that Adam was a 
white fellow, carefully kept up the distinction in their minds 
between Adam and themselves. 

"I told you Eve was the first woman," said Jonathan 
Skinner. "Now repeat it after me." That being over, he 
put the question, " Now tell me who was the devil V 

"Fust white-feller's snake," was the general reply, and 
this answer being too much for his temper, caused him to 
shut the Bible with a bang, and abruptly dismiss tliem, full of 
reflection on the truths of ancient history. 

A moment or so later, a thought seemei to ^trika nJcl^ 

1—^ 
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protector, and he went after his flock. Accosting one, he 
said : 

" Are my boots and harness clean, Billy V* 

" Yes, sir,'* replied the black. 

" Did you mend the garden fence. Tommy] ** 

" Yes, sir," responded he. 

" Joe, you get me some good large black-fish to morrow* 
You bring home a kangaroo's tail before next Sunday — a 
tender one, mind, for soup — Jimmy; don't you forget 
now." 

With this parting exhortation he retired to his house, 
and the aborigines wandered away some distance, where 
the male portion held a little service of their own on the 
duty of wives to their husbands, wherein a deal of native 
bad language, seasoned with stick to point the moral, was 
indulged in by them for the special benefit of their lubras. 

It will be presumed that Jonathan Skinner was not un- 
comfortable under his new circumstances. Who would be, 
living in a fine country with a beautiful climate, and having 
a good salary, not to mention pickings^ besides plenty of 
black servants to do one's bidding ] Yet Jonathan had one 
fly in his pot of honey. One of the Governmental condi- 
tions of his position was that there should be a certain 
number of aborigines in his district; and, unfortunately, 
their tendency was to decrease rather than to multiply, and 
this fact vexed his soul exceedingly. In order to impede 
such Malthusian proclivities, and, if possible, turn the tables 
the other way, the protector made use of all the power and 
ingenuity at his disposal. 

Spirit-drinking on the part of his protSges being one great 
enemy to their increase, he took occasion, when sufficient 
proof was procurable, to see the law enforced which for- 
bade the sale of strong liquors to the blacks. Although 
not a teetotaller himself, he urged total abstinence very 
strongly upon them, and took more trouble upon this 
point than on any other, much to their disgust and that of 
the grogsellers. As there were a good many half-castes 
about, be was very careful to Yiav^ tVi^m returned as aborL 
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gines, arguing that if they were not whites they must be 
blacks, on the principle of former American law in relation 
to the negroes. The worship of Hymen was also greatly 
encouraged. None were too old, none were too ugly, and 
youthful marriages were regarded by the protector in the 
most favourable light. They were preached up and rewarded, 
as were also large families, every black baby being worth so 
much tobacco to its happy father. 

Jonathan Skinner had other modes of accomplishing his 
object also, for, like the celebrated fox in the fable, he was 
fertile in resource. One plan of action was to send occa- 
sionally to Black Protectors in other parts of Australia, 
where an excess of the raw material abounded, for one or 
two humans from the tribes under their charge. One of 
these gentlemen had a half-caste young lady under his 
supervision, who, for some reason best known to himself, 
he was quite wilhng to part with, and accordingly despatched 
her to Jonathan Skinner, who straightway determined to 
marry her to an ugly bull-dog black of his own. This half- 
caste young woman had, according to report, received some 
education, and could even play the piano. Naturally she 
manifested repugnance to marry a common opossum-eating 
black fellow, and did not view things in quite the same light 
as her new protector. He was not, however, to be thwarted 
in his purpose by such things as taste and feeling, which he 
chose to designate ridiculous prejudices, and overcame the 
difl&culty in a very simple way. 

One day, on the occasion of his wife's absence at a 
gathering of white heathen, where he himself was to hold 
forth in the afternoon, he ordered his buggy to be brought 
round, and when the horse was ready, went to the half-caste 
girl, Maria, and leading her into the building which answered 
the purposes of church and school-room, said, as he sat her 
down : 

" I want you to read and carefully study this good book 
Maria, while I am away." 

Then he went in search of her wooer, whom, after talking 
to for a few minutes^ he left gazing witik a c.\x"Mi\\i^ ^cvsl ^\^ 
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his ugly black features at the little church where sat the 
lady of his protector's choice, trying to understand the 
ways of an over-ruling Providence, as mystified in the book 
she was perusing. Jumping into his buggy, the Rev. Mr. 
Skinner drove oflF to his preaching, which was pronounced 
very edifying. Upon his return sometime after, he did not 
show any extraordinary symptoms of surprise when he dis- 
covered one or two of the small windows in his little church 
broken, and, upon going inside, that the seats were strewn 
about in confusion. Nor did he inquire why the aboriginal 
whom he 'had left outside was now sitting inside, with a 
triumphant grin on bis strong animal features, while Maria 
looked sullen and dejected. After that day his arguments 
in support of marriage found more favour with Maria, and 
she was duly married, not very many days later, to the man 
of her protector's choice. 

A few weeks from the conclusion of this little romance, 
the Rev. Jonathan Skinner attended a tea meeting, con- 
vened under the auspices of a small church community in 
South Grafton, and held beneath canvas for want of more 
substantial premises. In a new country makeshifts have 
frequently to be resorted to, and the tables on this occasion 
were a very multiform lot of furniture, while the crockery 
was as diversified in shape and pattern as the collection of 
any poor, large, and old-established family in the United 
Kingdom. 

Extremes meet, however, and they did on this great 
event, for while the chief table was adorned with a complete 
set of ware, by courtesy called china, for the use of the elite 
in the persons of the Rev. Mr. Jenkins, the Rev. Mr. 
Skinner, a bald-headed storekeeper, and two prosperous 
farmers, with the proper complement of wives, the juveniles 
of the gathering had to be content with tin pannikins and a 
walking seat wherever they liked. The head table, inde-" 
pendent of its occupants, was at once the glory of the meet- 
ing and the despair of its rivals. Its snowy table-cloth alone 
made it look happy — how many ot^er poor tables had got 
none ! — while its real Brittaniarinetal tea-pot would have 
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caused even the irreverent to stop and ponder. Then there 
were the cakes, the jams^ the jellies, and the cream. Alas ! 
how the juveniles sighed who could get none of these, and 
were obliged to dip their primitive vessels in the boiling pot 
outside for a scalding pannikin of broomstick without milk, 
which had been supplied them by the bald-headed store- 
keeper who catered for the celestial brew to the meeting. 

"Ain't it nice and hot]" said one of the group of lads 
standing by the pot, as he twisted his scalded mouth. 

"It is so," said another, "and thick enough to chew, 
too. I think it must be made out of stringy bark." 

A youth of thirteen here advanced to light his pipe with 
a burning ember, which delightfully manly action was im- 
mediately imitated by the rest, who half closed their eyes 
as they puffed out the smoke. 

" Tommy," said one lad in long boots and spurs, to an- 
other young cavalier, with his legs similarly stiffened out, 
" I saw your prad * buck ' you off at the back of the town- 
ship last Sunday." 

" That's a lie," rejoined the second, " for I wasn't there, 
see. I was away kangarooing with three or four Warwick 
chaps." 

" Did you kill any ]" said another. 

" We did so," replied he, with an oath, " we killed an old 
man, and a flier, and should have got more, only one of the 
Warwick chaps had a buster. His girth broke going down 
hill, and we had to stop to pick him up." 

" Did you have good dogs with you ]" asked the first. 

"Yes, Jack Green's — ^Bouncer, and Speedy," answered 
he ; " Speedy ran them down, and Bouncer did the killing." 

Inside the canvas, at a long table near the opening, from 
which all married people had been adroitly excluded, sat a 
number of young men, and three or four young ladies. The 
latter had mild, amiable countenances, clear complexions, 
4md slender figures. The gentlemen were tall, slight fellows, 
with smooth faces and dark complexions. The ages of the 
company varied between seventeen and twenty-four, and 
their manners and speech were quiet and mild, lawfe &Ji <^^ 
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fi^mall chaff, and sly provocation. Said one young man,, 
speaking so that he might be heard all over the table, and 
nudging a dark-eyed youth at his side : 

" I hear that you're struck with one of Mother Brennen's- 
daughters ; is that true ]" 

" No, it isn't," retorted the accused ; " but it is true that 
you are soft on Annie Green, for your horse is hanging at 
Old Green's rack nearly every night in the week, and all 
day on Sundays." 

" That's one to you," said a young lady, smiling archly at 
the first speaker ; " but which of the Brennens is Mr. Campbell 
after ? — not the red-headed one, I hope ; if so, I am sorry 
for him." 

"It is the red-headed one," replied he; "and I am told 
he has promised to marry her too ; if I was him, I should 
always keep a bucket of water handy, in case of fire on a * hot 
wind' day." 

Here a titter ran round the table, and another young man 
took up the conversation by remarking that no longer back 
than the previous Sunday afternoon he had seen as many as 
twenty-two horses hanging at Old Green's fence. 

"Your*s made twenty-three, I suppose]" observed a 
young lady near him. 

" Hallo, Stamford, you go there, do you V* said a young 
man opposite. " I always thought you were religious, and 
went to church on Sundays." 

" He may gammon the old man so," said another, "but if 
he rides round one it*s as much as ever he does ; perhaps 
you mean a church with a chimney to it." 

A laugh followed this sally, and a young lady remarked : 
" I should not like to find twenty-two men in tea, if I 
was Mr. Green." 

*'Nor I," said Mr. Campbell. "They can eat, too. I 
believe the most of them only go there for a feed, while 
pretending to be after the daughters ; he must kill a bullock 
a week to keep them in beef alone^ and a chest of tea don't 
last very long, I know." 
Attention at this moment was diverted by the approach 
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of the Kev. Mr. Jenkins, who passed from table to table^ 
smiling, nodding, and shaking hands. 

" The young folks are enjojdng themselves, I believe, Mr. 
Jenkins," said a buxom middle-aged lady. 

" I think they are, Mrs. Brown," answered he, " if one is 
to judge by their happy countenances. May I ask how you 
are progressing with the contributions to our coming bazaar V^ 
"Oh, pretty well, Mr. Jenkins, pretty well," said she^ 
"I think I shall be able to make up as good a stall as any 
other lady." 

"Not the least doubt of it, my dear madam," said the 
reverend gentleman, smiling profusely ; "I have alwaya 
known your performance to exceed your profession." 

" What a good man he is !" said Mrs. Brown, admiringly,, 
to a shrewish-looking lady near, after he had passed on. 

" Yes, dear, he is," replied she, " though perhaps a little 
too much of the lady's man.'* 

" You're jealous," thought Mrs. Brown, and replied : 
*' He certainly does treat some ladies with marked polite- 
ness, but I don't think he need be termed a lady's man on 
that account." 

" I say," said the dark-eyed young man before mentioned, 
" look at Jenkins : isn't he sweetening up the store-keeper'a 
wife 1 If I was old baldy I should watch him." 

The reverend gentleman did seem to be calling up sweet 
impressions at that moment in the lady in question, to 
whom, immediately after, he made a graceful bow as he left 
her to ascend the platform. 

When there, he gave a slight cough to call attention,, 
lifted up one hand to command silence, and looked round 
calmly and benignantly, like a man whose mission was to 
smooth, control and direct the minds of his fellow-creatures^ 
and said in measured tones : " Fellow Christians and friends. 
We will thank our bountiful Father for the banquet which 
has been provided this evening by singing hymn one 
hundred and five ; after the conclusion of which the meeting 
will be adjourned till seven o'clock, to allow time for the 
tables to be cleared, when the Kev. Mi.Stexm.ct,^.^Qi's»\X.<b ^1 
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the Lord to the aborigines, a co-worker we are all proud to 
know and admire; Brother Ah Foo, Chinese missionary 
among his benighted feltew-countryman in the colony, and 
your humble servant Daniel Jenkins, will address the 
meeting. We trust to see you all present at the appointed 
hour." 

The younger ladies and gentlemen now paired oflf for 
walks, or, mounting their horses, rode home in a high state 
of animal enjoyment. The farmers gathered in knots and 
talked politics and ploughing, while the ladies chatted con- 
fidentially about absent neighbours. As the time drew 
near, the people slowly filed in, their numbers being in- 
creased by outsiders of an inquisitive turn, who now ob- 
tained admission for nothing, and the place was soon full 

The Rev. Mr. Jenkins, after opening the meeting with 
prayer, called upon the Rev. Mr. Skinner to commence his 
address. That gentleman occupied some fiveand-twenty 
minutes in a prosy discourse, which the audience, as their 
•custom usually is on such occasions, applauded mechanically 
at intervals, apparently by way of a break in the monotony 
of the proceedings. 

Jonathan Skinner having finished. Brother Ah Foo, 
arrayed in sombre black, and small white cravat, rose from 
his seat He wore on his face a combination of Oriental 
and religious solemnity, well suited to his occupation ; but^ 
on such occasions as this, his countenance was not a forecast 
of his address, for he was a man well experienced in tea- 
fights and the kind of small talk adapted to such events. 
Like most Chinamen, Ah Foo was ready at imitation and 
•quick in apprehension. Ho, therefore, speedily took in the 
requirements of the situation, and made himself quite enter- 
taining in the first part of his speech, retaining his solemnity 
for appropriate moments and the concluding exhortation. 

Thus it was that the Celestial convert became a great 

■success at such times. To the young and frivolous his 

broken English afforded infinite amusement, and he was 

looked upon by them as a kind of monkey specially ex- 

iibited for their entertainmeiit, 'wbile the unco' good re- 
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garded him as a glorious proof of the power of the spirit 
poured out upon the heathen. 

" Ladies and gentlemen," began Ah Foo, " when me 
lool^y lown pon lis gleat gathling of flendly faces, me feel 
welly much gleat joy of the kasion. Me tink to myself 
English pipple welly gleat pipple indeed ; me tink to myself 
also English pipple welly good pipple indeed." Here he 
stopped for applause, as he had seen other speakers do 
after offering a public compliment, and then resumed. 
" When me looky lown pon the smilin faces sembled here 
to-night me tink English pipple welly appy pipple Hkewise." 
(Pause and applause.) "Me tink the tea welly nice and 
welly hot and the cake welly good and welly sweet, and me 
ask who makee lis good tea, who makee lis nice cake? 
Some one say the ladies do all lis. Then me leply they 
welly good ladies too, and some day makee nice wifee for 
gentlemen to mally." (Much laughter.) "Me say to the 
men, mally now while you got the chance, plaps the day 
come again you not get it, fo plaps the ladies mally some 
ully men. Me tink it no good be old bachela. Much 
betty mally now and get good wify to mind housy and 
maky coffee and cooky licey all same liky Chinamen." 
(Great laughter and clapping.) 

After continuing for a while in this funny strain, Ah Foo 
thought the time had come to change his style, so he left off 
grinning, and assuming a look of portentous gravity, con- 
tinued, as he tapped the Bible which he had taken from the 
table: "But though we all mally in this world, hs blessed book 
says we go to anulla, where they neiler mally nor give in mal 
lage ; and me tink to myself, and ask you, my fiends, aic we 
leady to go that world 1 Are we leady for the gleat day of 
judgment ] It*s a welly solemn question, my fiends ! are we 
going 'long the nallow load that leads to gloly, or the bload 
load that leads to destluction ! If you keep long the bload 
load, you will certainly become the pley of the debil, who 
goes about like a loling lion seeking all lose he can find to 
eat up. Me spose you all lead the stoly of the plodigal son 
and the fatted calf. Lemember, my flenAs, 'we «te^^^^- 
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gal sons in this world, and the fatt-ed calfs is waiting for us^ 
in anulla world. Let me seech you to.tink of the time to 
come, and give up the world, the flesh, and the debil^ and 
all the tings the ministers say is long. Let me play you 
speshly, my young flends, to get away flom tomtation. Da 
not lemain in ignolance of the contents of lis good book. 
When you get old, plaps you sorry you not lead it. You 
hear what the Levelen Mr. Skinner say ; he welly good man 
indeed, what he say welly nice and welly tlue ; and now you 
goin* to hear that welly nice man the Levelen Mr. Jenkins,, 
who talky much good to you all, so me taky up no more of 
your vallible time to-night." 

Here Ah Foo sat down, and taking out his white pocket- 
handkerchief, wiped his brow like any other clerical gentle- 
man. The Rev. Mr. Jenkins then addressed them in bland 
and easy tone and language, and concluded by reminding 
the audience that the balance of accounts being on the wrong 
side of the church report, it had been thought advisable by 
the leading members to hold a bazaar, in order to remove 
the incubus of debt which weighed so heavily on the cause 
of religion. He further mentioned the fact, but did not ex- 
plain how the ingenious Jonathan had brought it about, that 
the aborigines under the protection of the Rev. Mr. Skinner 
had kindly contributed opossum-rugs, baskets, and hunting- 
spears in furtherance of the same object, and trusted this 
noble example would not be lost upon the Christian brethren 
assembled before him. 

The meeting was then concluded, and the people dispersed. 



CHAPTER V. 

Dan Garven and his father were seated by their log lire 
in the straggling collection of stringy bark which served 
them for a home. On the slab table beside them stood a 
half-emptied bottle and a tin pannikin. 

^' I think I am about as good a customer to Murray a& 
anjr one, and I get very long credit. He don't seem to want 
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to send in his bill at all, at all," said the father, with a 
laugh, as he poured some whisky into the pannikin. 

" You're draining him too fast," said the son. ** Yer might 
leave something for me besides the hotel and the daughter." 

" You don't know you'll git thim yet," said the father. 

" Murray's as good as promised the fust," said Dan. " He's 
often said, * You'll have it by-and-by, Dan, and you'll be the 
next man in it'" 

" He says that to sweeten yer up, my bhoy, for fear yer 
moight take it inter yer head to split upon him," said the 
father. 

" So I will, too, if he don't let me have it," said Dan ; 
^* and I dare say I've as good a show for the daughter as any 
•one else." 

" I don't like her," said the father. " Why can't yer have 
-a gal from the Old Heart ] She's a good dale too proud." 

" She's the best looking gal anywhere about, and will draw 
custom to the hotel when she's behind the bar ; that's why 
I fancy her," replied the son. 

" She doesn't care the laste bit for yer, Dan," said the 
father ; " she's got a foine timper, too, whin it's up, and will 
lade yer a divil of a loife if yer do get her, I know." 

" I'll find a way to manage her temper," said* Dan, frown- 
ing. ** She'll suit me better. than any other ; and I don't see 
why you should be agin it." 

" Ye're an obsthinate young fool," said the father, drink- 
ing oflf his whisky, *' and I hope yer may niver git her. Yer 
shan't if I can privint it. Now, let's talk about the other 
business, consamin' thim two fat bullocks yer were sayin' 
Kichard's left behind: Let's hear about it agin." 

" Well," said Dan, "Richards went oflF to-day with a mob 
•of fat cattle, and when he got about three miles from the 
home paddock, a lot of 'em broke away and bolted up 
Scrubby Gully. The chaps went after 'em, but being in a 
hurry for fear o' losing the lot, they missed two that had got 
in the scrub, I expect, for I saw them feedin' in the gully 
three or four hours back." 

" It's a moonlight night," said the father. " Su)^i^o«.^ ^<6 
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run three or four quiet old cows into the yard, and take 
them with us ; the bullocks will most likely pick up the 
tailers ; we can put the frying-pan brand on 'em when we 
get 'em in the yard, and you can take em to Mundie Creek 
along with some of our own, startin' purty early in the 
momin', you know." 

" Very well," said Dan, " Richards has taken both his men 
with him, so he won't be able to look for the bullocks till 
he's back ; and then he may look a long while, if we have 
luck to-night ; suppose you go and catch the horses, dad, 
and then 111 run in the cows." 

This arrangement being carried out, and the slipraik 
lowered, the two men mounted their horses, drove out the 
cows, and pushed them through the forest in the direction 
of Scrubby Gully. The absence of anything in the shape of 
a track did not trouble them, for they knew the bush for 
miles round fax too well to need roads and paths. In a little 
over an hour they reached the place where Dan had seen the 
bullocks, meeting with nothing more formidable on their 
way than two or three monkey bears, whose human-like 
cries imagination might transform into those of the lost 
children in the wood; or a few melancholy opossums, 
staring idiotically from the forks of trees as they rode by. 

*' You tail the cows, old man, while I run round, and find 
the bullocks," said Dan, riding off. 

In a little while he returned, and said : 

" They're down at the bottom of the gully, feedin' slowly 
towards the station." 

" We'd better take the cows below em, then," said the 
fsLther, *^ bekase the bullocks will make towards the station^ 
and come across the cows." 

''That'll be the best plan," said Dan; and, making a 
circuit, the two men put the cows in a lower part of the 
gully, clear from scrub, where the- light of the moon fell ftdl 
upon them. Then, returning, they cautiously advanced 
towards the bullocks, but a stick cracking loudly under one 
of the horse's feet, suddenly startled the bullocks, who 
Immediately took to the scrub. 
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''Hang it," said Dan, as he rode into the scrub above^ 
them, " I hope we ain't goin' to lose 'em !" 

But, luckily for the cattle-duffers, and unluckily for the 
squatter Eichards, at that moment one of the old cows- 
commenced lowing vigorously, and the two bullocks im- 
mediately turned in then- direction, and joined them. 

" They're all right now, my bhoy," said Michael Garven. 
" We've only got to follow 'em straight to our own paddock." 

In a short time the tailers led the bullocks back, carefully 
watched, however, by the two Garvens, till they were able 
to get up the slip-rails, when they soon after ran them in to 
their stock yard, where, along with the cows, they were- 
crowded into the pound. 

" I left a fire burning," said Mick Garven ; " it won't take- 
long to get the blotch brand hot, and when we get that over 
his brand, sure Richards won't be able to swear to his own, 
even if he comes back to-morrow." 

After some time Dan appeared with the well-heated 
blotch-brand, and clapping it over the letters I. R., previously 
stamped on the near side of the bullocks, soon rendered them 
as illegible as an inscription in hieroglyphics on an Assyrian 
monument, much to the satisfaction of both men, who im- 
mediately turned out the cows, and went inside. . 

Though Dan and his father retired to bed late that night, 
they rose up early next morning, and with the aid of a con- 
fidential helper named Pat Murphy, started for Mundie Creek 
with a small mob of cattle soon after daybreak, including 
the two bullocks duffed the night before. 

When the cattle got quiet and steady, which they did da 
after the end of some twelve miles or so, Michael Garven 
returned home. Meanwhile, Dan and Pat jogged along the 
track towards the mountains, and, as evening approached 
arrived at the foot of a long spur, on which the enterprising 
township of Ironbark had just commenced its existence. 
Three grog shanties, alias hotels, one store, and a stockyard, 
some little distance removed, marked its progress thus far. 

After ' yarding their cattle, the two men entered the 
" Ironbark" Hotel, and called for drinks. 
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Standing by the bar were several diggers on the road up 
or down from the mountains. The former, having dissipated 
their gold, were drinking at the expense of the latter, who 
had their belts weighted with the precious metal. Some 
animated conversation was proceeding on the yields of the 
different creeks and reefs, and other news connected there- 
with. 

" I hear," said one Crimean-shirted man, "they've had a 
fine crushing at Number Four, John 0' Groats, and taken 
fifteen ounces to the ton.'* 

" Davy Cameron will make his pile out of that reef," said 
another ; " he holds a fourth share." 

" Well, he deserves to," said the first, " for he opened it 
and stuck to it, too, till he couldn't get a pound of flour off 
the storekeepers." 

" How's Granite Creek turning out," asked a third. 

" Jim Reeves, the packer, has just come down," answered 
another, " and says they're getting an ounce to the tub, but 
the Tips have rushed the creek and swear they'll drive 
every other man out." 

" Well, they won't succeed in that little game, I'm think- 
ing," said a tall, wiry man, as he lit his pipe. " What do 
you say, mates ?" 

" No fear," was the general reply. 

" They tried it on once too often for the good of their 
health at Bendigo," said the tall man. 

"Jim Reeves says," continued the first, "that he passed 
a lot of 'em coming down the track ; so I expect they won't 
be long before they're here." And, as he finished speaking, 
about a dozen Tips entered the place. 

Shouldering their way forward as if the premises belonged 
to them, one cried out in a loud voice to the slatternly- 
looking barmaid, 

" Let's have a dhrap of the crayther for meself and the 

bhoys, and if it hasn't paid duthy we'll loike it all the betther. 

Now thin, boys," continued he, handing round the glasses 

with the whisky in them, and taking up his own with a 

Houriah, " Here's to the mimory of Ould Ireland and Brian 
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Boru f and the toast was drunk with modi enthusiasm and 
considerable uproar. 

At this moment Pat and Dan were recognised by some 
among them/ and more whisl^y was ordered on their 
account. 

" Hullo, Dan f cried a big, strong-looking fellow, who 
had made himself prominent ; " how are yer, and how's the 
old man ] Sure he's a towny of mine, bhoys, and comes 
from Clonmel, one of the chafe places in the old heart. 
Och ! I wish I was there at this momint, if it was only for 
an hour ! That's the place to see a good foight, and no 
mishtake. Some more whisky, my darlint. Now thin 
lads, hand in your glasses, and I'll give yer a toast. ^ Here's 
to the sod of Erin and holy St. Pathrick ! May her inimies 
be banished loike the toads and the shnakes.' " 

The sentiment and the liquor were received with equal 
delight, and the excitement and drinking continued to 
increase. 

" Here's another toast for yer, bhoys," said one. ** Fill 
up yer glasses. It's * Good luck to Granite Creek, and bad 
luck to the min that have no business in. it — may they be 
soon clared out.' " 

"More power to yer, Mick,'' said the big fellow who 
answered to the name of Tim ; " and it won't be long before 
that same is done, either," said he, looking round defiantly 
on the other occupants of the place. 

Now the diggers who were in previous to this Celtic 
invasion began to feel annoyed by so much bounce and 
swagger, and more particularly with regard to the openly 
expressed threat about Granite Creek, where many of them 
had mates, and shares also, in the claims. The first to pick 
up the gauntlet was a Belfast Orangeman, on whom the 
presence of the opposing religionists acted as a strong 
stimulus. Thinking himself likely to be supported, he sang 
out, with much eneigy : 

" Who's going to clear us off the creek, then ?" 

" We are," shouted several of the half-drunken Tips, with 
much ferocity. 
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" What for ?" asked the Orangeman. 
'^ Bekase we have the best right to it, faix/' said Big Tim. 
*' We're the kings of the ranges, and divil a sowl shall have 
a claim on the creek barring ourselves. Con Leary opened 
it, sure, and he's a towny of mine." 

** It's a lie," said the tall, wiry man before mentioned, 
who went by the name of Long Jack, " for Bob Sinclair 
prospected it and took up the first claim, and he's a Scotch 
chap from Glasgow, and my mate besides." 
" Do yer call me a liar ]" said Tim fiercely. 
" I do," said Long Jack ; " I call you an infernal liar. 
You think you are going to walk right over us, but we're 
not going to let you. Look here, emperor, or whatever 
you are, for I suppose you are emperor, if your mates 
are kings, if you think you can take it out of me, come 
outside and pull off your shirt. You'll see fair play 
for me, won't you, lads ?" said he, turning to the others ; 
and a general promise being given to that effect. Long 
Jack walked to the door and pulled off his outer 
garment. In a few seconds Big Tim went out also, accom- 
panied by his friends, but seemed in no hurry to com- 
mence operations. 

Encouraged by such remarks as "Arrah for Clonmel 
Tim !" " Go in and win, my bhoy I Yer won't lave a bit of 
him in foive minutes !" he at length stripped to the waist, 
made some wild, preliminary sparring, and went in with 
his head down like a bull at a gate, whereupon he received 
on the back of his cranium a vertical blow which laid him 
sprawling on his face. The fallen champion was hastily 
picked up by his backers and replaced in position. 

" He took yes very cowardly that toime, faith," said one 
of his friends. ** Don't lave him ony chance to hit yer be- 
hind, Tim, but go in with yer head well up." 

Thus admonished, upon " Time !" being called, he rushed 
forward, with head erect, to the attack; but not studying 
his guard sufficiently, his expert opponent delivered a tre- 
mendous blow between the two eyes, which caused his 
collapse. He was not knocked down like a skittle— his 
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weight and impetus forward preventing that — hut his mind 
was evidently affected by the shock : his reason temporarily 
vanished, and he dropped where he stood, a heap of imbecility. 
His discomfited admirers lifted the heavy and unconscious 
form of Big Tim from the ground, and mournfully carried it 
-off to another hotel ; and as the funeral-like procession moved 
solemnly along, Dan Garven and Pat Murphy simultane- 
ously gave a start, for at that moment they both saw their 
cattle scampering at high speed across a neighbouring spur 
into the adjacent forest, where they speedily scattered 
among the hills and scrub. 

This little diversion had been created by the Orangeman, 
who, having perceived Dan and Pat to be friends of the 
Tips, had suddenly conceived the brilliant idea of attacking 
the commissariat, and thus helping on the general discom- 
fiture of the enemy. While everybody's attention had been 
concentrated on the fallen man, he had slipped round to the 
stock-yard, which lay secluded, that cattle might be the 
less exposed to disturbance, lowered the rails, and turned 
out the beasts. 

Pat and Dan ran to their horses, mounted, and rode after 
the flying bovines. It was fast getting dark, and they only 
succeeded in securing four that night out of the dozen they 
had previously yarded. 

"I'll watch the yard to-night till twelve," said Dan 
gloomily, as he put up the slip-rails, " and you can watch 
from that time till daylight, or we may lose 'em all." 

" I'll lay a wager one o' thim did it," said Pat. 

" They niver knocked thim rails down thimselves." 

Early next morning they had another hunt, but only suc- 
ceeded in getting two more ; and on the following day went 
off to Mundic Creek with the remaining half dozen. Any- 
thing but cheerful did Dan feel as he journeyed up the 
mountain-track, which, for a while, ascended higher and 
higher, till it traversed the narrow, stonyjridge of some lead- 
ing range commanding splendid panoramas of wild scenery; 
and then, descending into mysterious hollows all but un- 
visited by the sun's cheering rays, was lost m \5ci& ^o^tel <^1 
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darkening fern-trees. In many places it skirted towering 
rocks like huge castle walls, while in others it ran along the 
beds of creeks or small boggy flats skirting them. In some 
parts, for long distances, at the bottom of gullies, a succession 
of boggy holes, worn by the constant traffic of cattle and 
pack-horses, had to be passed through, and in others long 
stretches of bare, slippery rock gave a precarious foot-hold, 
while here and there the deca3ring carcases of man's four- 
footed victims filled the atmosphere with putrid odour. 
Towards evening the two men came to a grog-shanty, with 
a stockyard in the rear, and here they watched their cattle 
for the night also, and the next afternoon they safely de- 
posited them in the yard situated on the top of the spur 
looking down into Mundic Creek. In the portion fenced 
off for slaughtering operations were two wretched-looking 
beasts, with hollow flanks, sunken eyes, hanging heads, and 
protruding tongues. 

" Here comes Yankee Sweeney,'' said Pat, as a tall, thin, 
sallow-faced man, in very long boots and high-crowned felt 
hat, advanced up the spur, accompanied by an individual 
carrying a double-barrelled gun, a long knife, and a bucket. 

*' I suppose you're going to kill one of them fat beasts, Mr. 
Sweeney," said Dan, pointing with a grin to the two starved 
animals ; " I should think it was a month since they tasted 
grass or water." 

" Wal now, young man, you ain't far wrong about the 
grass, for we ain't got neither grass nor hay up here, but you 
air considerable wrong about the water, for there's been a 
tarnation lot of rain lately, and I've carried up two or three 
buckets myself; besides which, the poor critters ain't been 
in the yard quite a month, and wouldn't have been there so 
long only they turned out rayther a tough lot." 

Yankee Sweeney owned an hotel and butcher's shop at the 
foot of the spur leading into the township, which owed its 
origm to the diggings of Mundic Creek. It was built of 
paling and shingle, split from the mountain timber round, 
and had attached to it a billiard-room for the aristocracy, 
and a long slied termed a bowling-alley for the lower classes 
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among the sporting fraternity. He did a very satisfactory 
trade in his two lines, for besides ordinary custom, he had 
the special patronage of Americans, together with that of 
the whitewashed Yankees, digging or otherwise occupied in 
Mundic Creek. These latter gentlemen consisted of 
Europeans who had resided for a time in America, and 
made a habit of boasting abbut that country and its in- 
stitutions. The terra " whitewashed" meant to imply that 
they were not genuine citizens, but mere pretenders, veneered 
over with transatlantic ways and ideas. They wore high 
felt hats with a dinge in the side, cocked knowingly over 
one comer of their heads, very high water-tight boots outside 
their trousers, woollen shirts, and long sashes round their 
waists with the two ends pendant. Their utterance was 
nasal in a high degree, and their language full of double- 
worded oaths and American slang. Sweeney was, however, a 
genuine Yankee, and like most of them, rightly or wrongly, 
got the name for being very 'cute. 

" Now tell me, Dan," said he, " what do you want for that 
half-dozen little bullocks in the yard ?" 

"Little do yer call 'em?" said Dan, "why, they'll kill 
nine hundred a-piece if yer don't keep 'em three weeks in 
the yard first." 

" Never you mind yewer jokes, young man, but tell me 
straight what you want for them," said Sweeney. 

'* Well," said Dan, after looking at them for a short time, 
" they're worth twelve pounds a piece." 

"No, they ain't," said Sweeney, "why, that's nearly 
twenty-seven shillings a hundred, and wouldn't leave me any 
profit ; if you'll let me have 'em for six pounds a head, I 
don't mind thinking about it." 

" You be ," said Dan, " I'll drive 'em home again 

before I take that money." 

" Well, Jim," said Sweeney, " we must put one of them 
poor critters out of its misery. Will you shoot, or shall I V* 

" I'll shoot," said Jim ; " you always knock both horns off 
when you have the gim." 

" Ah," said Sweeney, " when I was inTexaalc,o\v!L4.^Q»^N» 
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some ; but this air, being about half British, kind o' makes> 
my hand unsteady." 

Jim stepped to the fence, and laying the gun over the rails, 
took steady aim at the curl in the forehead, and brought the 
victim of human cruelty to the ground. Shortly after the 
report had died away, a rustle, accompanied by a grunt, was 
heard in the neighbouring scrub ; then similar sounds came 
from the opposite direction, and more grunts were audible 
on the track from the township, and very soon their authors 
appeared sniffing round the yard in the form of a dozen or 
more of long-snouted pigs. 

"What tarnation *cute critters swine are," observed 
Sweeney ; " whenever they hear the gun at this yard, they 
come trotting up for the offal." 

The unclean brutes seemed almost as much starved as the 
two bullocks, and were with great difficulty kept back from 
the wasted carcase till it was elevated on to the gallows. 

" That beast would be almost worth boiling down for its 
fat, sure," remarked Pat, sarcastically. 

" You see," said Sweeney, " the diggers have been going 
in very heavy for pork lately, owing to the toughness of your 
beef, I calkerlate ; and these two beasts won't make 'em par- 
ticlarly favourable to homed cattle. But I'll tell you what 
111 do," said he, as he stopped a moment in the pleasant 
operation of skinning, " if you, Dan, and your stockrider 
will stay at my house for three or four days, and bring all 
yewer friends on the township to see me, I'll give you nine^ 
l)Ounds a head for the bullocks.'' 

" Say ten," said Dan, " and it's a bargain." 

After a little haggling, Sweeney agreed to give the price 
demanded, and Dan walked down with him to the Wash-^ 
ington Hotel and took a deposit of. ten pounds as part pay- 
ment. 

" Let's have drinks on the strength of it," said Dan, and, 
to Sweeney's satisfaction, he extended his offer to all the 
bibulous souls about the bar. 

" You should have been here last night," said a sharp-look- 
JDg young man, engaged by SYreeney to look after the 
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bowling department. "There was a ball at the Eeefer's 
Hotel, with nearly all the women on the township at it, 
and no end of fun, Mr. Garven. Fine dancing, wasn't there, 
Mary ]" said he, turning to the brazen-faced, highly coloured 
barmaid. 

" If you like to call it dancing, you can," replied she ; 
" but the men were all tight, and my waist is sore with the 
squeezing it got." 

" I should 'a thought yer liked that," said Dan, laughing. 

" It's very well when it's done by a good-looking fellar 
like yerself," answered she, " but not with a hugly lot o* 
sinners like them." 

" Before the ball was half over," said the manager of the 
bowling department, who was known by the nickname of 
Smarty, " the chaps, being half-slued, got quarrelsome, and 
had about a dozen fights before they cleared out. S'elp my 
taters, it was a lark ! Some on 'em were so drunk they 
could hardly see, and Jim Eogers held a candle while young 
Jack Burton sat on the tie-beam and called time. Lots of 
'em are going about to-day with their eyes bunged up." 

" Blow the fighting !" said Dan. " I lost six bullocks the 
other night at Ironbark through a fight." 

" You are very unfortunate, Dan," said Sweeney, re-enter- 
ing and winking ; " but don't you run away with my barmaid, 
for I can't get another like her. Fill up the glasses, Mary. 
I'll shout, in honour of the company." 

The barmaid poured out the several liquors as they were 
called, and put an extra portion of whisky into the glass of 
Dan. 

" Here's my love, darling," said he, drinking some of it 
off; and at that moment the billiard-marker made his 
appearance, and said : 

" I want one or two more to make up a game at pin-pool. 
Will you join ?" said he, addressing Smarty and Dan. 

" I will that," said Smarty. 

" So will I," responded Dan, as he finished his glass and 
went towards the billiard-room, followed by a little chuckle 
from the knowing Sweeney. 
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Dan had not long been at the table, before he discovered 
that he was remarkably thirsty, and as water and mild 
drinks were not procurable, he took a little more whisky to 
relieve himself ; but, alas ! it only increased his thirst. As 
the play went on, Smarty shouted, and then the billiard- 
marker did the same, and Dan began to feel both excited and 
stupid from the drink. At first the game went favourably 
for him, as in such cases it usually does ; but at length he 
began to lose, and continued steadily to part with his cash, 
yet all the while persisting, with drunken conceit, that he could 
play a winning game with any man on the Creek. 

" I believe you can," agreed Smarty, " but the luck's agin 
yer jist now. So it is me. It'll turn presently, you'll 
see." 

It did not turn, however, and finding his pockets empty 
after a short time, he went to Sweeney and asked him for 
more cash on account. 

" Wal, now, I declare if you don't want to skin me right 
out," said the hotel proprietor, who ultimately, with pre- 
tended reluctance, advanced another twenty pounds. 

Before Dan went to bed that night, fifteen out of it had 
gone the way of the first ten, and Messrs. Sweeney, Smarty 
and Co. retired, well satisfied with the result of their com- 
bined action. 

The next morning Dan woke with a splitting head-ache, 
and had to take a little more stimulant to *^ brighten him- 
self up,'' as Smarty observed. About eleven o'clock he was 
leaning against the door-post, moodily reflecting over his 
several losses, and half-suspicious of the whole establishment, 
including the proprietor, when that worthy accosted him 
with a cheerful smile, and said : 

" You'll be 'livened up to-morrow, Dan. There's gwine 
to be a tarnation grand day here, as well as all over the 
univarsal airth, and I mean to keep open house all the morn- 
ing. It's our glorious fourth o' July." 

" Is it ]" said Dan, sulkily, between puffs of his pipe. 

" Yes," said Sweeney. " My fellow-countrymen from the 
United States will crowd in pteUy «tton^ I reckon, to up- 
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hold the honour of the star-spangled banner ; and I calkerlate 
I must kill one of them fat bullocks for their enjoyment on 
the festive occasion."^ 

" Look here, Sweeney," said Dan, who saw a point in this 
announcement favourable to his own interests, " you haven't 
paid for 'em yet, and you don't kill a beast there till I get 
the rest of the money. Your feller-countrymen can eat 
that one you've got starvin' in the yard ; it want's killin' to 
save its life." 

" Dam it all, you don't mean that, Dan — after the many 
dealings I've had with your father, too ?" 

" I wish you'd had this one with him as well," rejoined 
Dan ; " he's more down to yer ways nor I am. But I tell 
yer I do mean it ; and me and Pat will watch the yard in 
turn to see nare a beast is touched till they're all paid for." 

"I didn't think you could be so etarnally smart and 
nasty," said Sweeney, walking away, disgusted with himself 
at having been so communicative ; for his hope had been to 
draw more money out of Dan before he left, and this reso- 
lution on his part quashed it. For Sweeney felt it was 
absolutely necessary that he should have some good beef on 
the 4?th of July. 

In the hope of eluding the vigilance of Dan, he made two 
or three excursions to the yard, only to find Pat sitting on 
the rails. On the last occasion, he critically examined the 
one miserable victim in the slaughtering corner, then shook 
his head, and muttered to himself, as he walked away : 
"It might do for the Britishers, but it won't do for the 
<5itizens — especially to-morrow, when everything ought to be 
tender and juicy." 

Finding no other course open, Sweeney paid the balance 
of thirty pounds ; and Dan and Pat immediately took their 
horses out of the stable, mounted the spur, and started down 
the track, where we shall leave them for the present journey- 
ing homewards. 

Early the next morning, the stars and stripes floated 
proudly over the shingle-roof of the Washington Hotel, 
irhile explosions of blasting powder at legcAai \xi\»«r^^^\sL 
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imitation of artillery, announced to the diggers of Mundic 
Creek the birthday commemoration of American indepen- 
dence. The news soon spread that Josh Sweeney was keep- 
ing open house, and men of all nationalities crowded to the 
hotel. By some it was looked upon as a great stroke of 
generosity on the part of the proprietor, and it certainly re- 
quired some measure of self-sacrifice to permit a large num- 
ber of thirsty loafers to swallow down grog for nothing ;. 
but, on the other hand, he consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that the spirits had been specially watered for the 
occasion. Many of his visitors, besides, declined to receive 
drink gratis, and grandiloquently flung their money on the 
bar counter. Sweeney further calculated that in the after- 
noon, when all would have to pay, as his house was only 
free till twelve in the day, their thirst would be greater and 
their senses duller, and threefold the quantity of drink con- 
sequently swallowed. 

He also looked for increased popularity and custom as the 
probable future result. 

Towards evening the billiard room, which had been 
specially prepared, was thrown open to American visitors, 
or those who styled themselves to be so. About six o'clock 
the room was filled almost entirely with whitewashed Yan- 
kees, and the door closed to outsiders. After some promis- 
cuous conversation, an individual rose and proposed that 
Joshua Sweeney should occupy the chair. This being 
generally agreed to, the proprietor took possession of a 
rough oblong stool. In a few minutes he rose, coughed, 
spat, jerked his body and said : 

"Fellow countrymen, I am proud to see so many represen-^ 
tatives from the Land of Freedom assembled in my establish- 
ment this evening to do honour to our great national jubilee^ 
and I shall now call upon Solomon Cincinnatus Sharkey, a 
citizen of great wisdom, who has done a powerful deal to- 
enlighten the people of Mundic Creek on the guiding princi- 
ples of the American Government, as well as most every- 
thing else you could mention, to address you in his own. 
eloquent way" 
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Whereupon Sweeney sat down, and Sharkey was encou- 
raged to come forward by such remarks as : 

"Your country is waiting for you neow." — ^' Give us 
something inspiring, SoL" — "Don't be bashful on this most 
remarkable occasion," etc. 

Solomon did not appear to require much coaxing, how- 
ever, and stepping forward briskly, at once commenced : 

"Fellow-republicans and co-wanderers on the face of 
the universal airth. We air met together tu day, for the 
third time on Mundic Creek, to do honour to that glorious 
land of liberty which we in sorrow have left behind, and 
whose independence was etarnally established by the blood 
of its citizens poured out freer than water on many a battle- 
field. It has been our proud privilege neow for more than 
three years to spread the blessings of knowledge and in- 
telligence, so peculiar to the children of the great republic, 
over this obscure district, where air to be found, rampant 
and festering, all the ignorance and prejudice common to 
every European nation. (" Tarnation true." — " Hear, hear," 
responded some of the audience.) But, although we have 
done so much etarnal good for this locality, we air not 
regarded according to our merits, nor praised and rewarded 
as we sartinly ought tu be. The bird of freedom, which 
is the poetical emblem of the wild love of liberty peculiar 
to us as a people, might, to use a figure, almost turn up the 
white of his eyes at what we air compelled to term the 
base ingratitude of our fellow-critters. When I fust come 
to this creek, the people knew absolutely nothing. The 
very rudiments of general knowledge was wanting ; and 
you know, my fellow citizens, how darned earnestly I 
worked to improve their minds. Who first started little 
socials clubs for their general elevation 1 Was it not Solo- 
mon Cincinnatus Sharkey, ably seconded by my worthy 
coadjutor, Joshua Sweeney? Yet it was basely reported 
we were acting together, and dividing the profits on a. 
speckerlation over a lot of bad whisky we wanted to get rid 
of I Who fust showed 'em the stimulating and noble game 
of poker V* said Solomon, waxing wann. •, " a ^iKai<& ^VikS&k 
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has brought so much recreation and pleasant excitement to 
this tarnation dull place 1 Solomon Sharkey, I am proad to 
state. Yet there air Europeans on the creek so etamally 
mean as to say they paid dear enough for laming that 
most delightful game, and even declare they wish they'd 
remained ignorant. What if it did cost 'em a few dollars to 
larn? — they can git 'em back agin by teachin' others more 
ignorant than themselves ; and when they git to home they 
can show the benighted masses of Europe how to ' pass the 
buck and anty up,' besides many other things which they've 
larnt by coming in contact with the most enlightened 
people on the face of the airth. (Tremendous cheering.) 
When my fellow countryman, Nathaniel Washington Grab, 
went round this district a-raising contributions to start the 
New York and Mv/ndic Creek Express, he did not receive half 
the encouragement he ought tu have got, and what was the 
darned consequence ] Why, on getting to Melbourne with 
the money raised to buy the plant, he wrote back a most 
etamally affecting letter, a-statin' that he was most broken- 
hearted, because he found he hadn't got enough to carry out 
the enterprise in a proper manner, and that, as family busi- 
ness urgently demanded his return to the States, he should 
start that day on a Califomian craft for his home by the 
setting sun, where he no doubt neow is blessin' his country 
and restorin' happiness to an affectionate family. Yet the 
Europeans do not speak respectfully of him, or tmst my 
countrymen from the United States as they ought tu do. 
We air the leaders of all enterprise. Who originated 
the * All Nations Combined Mundic Creek Hydraulic and 
Sluicing Company ]' Americans to a man, I guess. True, 
it busted up before it got into working order, but if the 
miners had given it support it would have eventuated in 
the whole of the mountain bein' washed away and a small 
Califomy established in the place of this aggravatingly dull 
■creek. But my nateral modesty prevents me enlargin' on 
the benefits which myself and my fellow-countrymen, by 
our intelligence and energy, have bestowed upon this locality 
snd wherever our feet liave trod. 
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" Before I sit down, I shall do myself the great honour of 
performing the duty which devolves upon me, in proposing 
the fust toast of the evening, and asking yer all to drink to 
the ^Glorious memory of the heroes who fought for the 
independence of our country — ^the country which is the^ 
vanguard of science, civilisation, and liberty. May her flag 
float from the North Pole to Cape Horn ! as it does neow 
from the Pacific to the Altantic Ocean ; and may the 
degraded European nations larn to imitate the noble prin- 
ciples of her Government, and the mighty traditions of her 
history T " 

The toast was drunk with bibulous enthusiasm, and the 
orator sat down amid demonstrative admiration. After a 
little rest, Solomon Sharkey played a very exciting billiard 
match with an individual who answered to the name of 
Tennessee, for twenty dollars a side. Much betting, drink- 
ing, and discussion was indulged in by the onlookers as the 
game proceeded, odds being generally in favour of the late^ 
orator. This opinion was at length justified by the result, and 
Tennessee reluctantly handed over the price of his pre- 
sumption to the victorious Solomon. 

This over, Joshua Sweeney rose and announced to the- 
company that George 'Washington Smith, who had been 
raised in the parent State of Pennsylvania, and had lately 
arrived from California, would now address them. 

Thereupon, a stout bull-dog-looking man, with a face well 
reddened by drink, rose from his seat, walked to the speech- 
making end, and, in a very strong nasal tone, commenced 
as follows : 

"Feller-countrymen, if ever there's a time when the 
feelins of a man air riz above the ornary levil, and carry, as 
it were, everything before 'em in their resistless rush, it is on 
jest sich a great occasion as this, when the children of the 
West grasp each other's hands on the sile of the alien, and 
the sons of Ameriky meet together in the land of the 
stranger to worship the star-spangled banner on the Fourth 
of July, the day on which Freedom was torn from the 
Uood-stained paws of the British Lion smd \iaTv3L&^ qn^^ \>^ 
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the American Eagle.'' (At this efifusive beginning there was 
a deal of cheering, and Solomon Sharkey, with a look of 
surprise and vexation, muttered to a friend, " Darn me if the 
varmint isn't tryin' to cut me out !") The clapping over, 
George Washington Smith resumed: "Reared in Pemisyl- 
vany myself, I feel, in common with you all, the glorious 
passion for liberty bequeathed to us by our noble fore- 
fathers at the bloody battle of Bunker's Hill, where they 
proudly asserted the rights of man, and won etamal glory 
and honour. I calkerlate there's not a man belonging to the 
United States who is net burning to give 'em that honour, 
or who would not sacrifice himself on the altar of his 
country, and follow our victorious eagle when it swoops 
down upon the cowering lion, from its elevated sitivation 
among the stars, which air alike the ornaments of the 
heavens and our bright spangly banner. Beneath the 
elevating protection of this glorious banner, none of the 
misery and crime so common in European countries can 
flourish or exist. Once under its waving folds, man, free 
from the darned tyranny of the Old World, asserts himself in 
all the majesty of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and 
shakes his flst in defiance at the land of the gibbet, the rack, 
and the thumbscrew. We, my feller-countrymen, we who 
have been bom in the States, and consequently devoted to 
all that's bright and noble, may well be proud of our banner, 
our country, and our Fourth of July." 

Here George Washington Smith paused to refresh him- 
self with some whisky, and was about to resume, amidst 
great cheering, when a tap was heard at the door, and on ita 
being opened, a tall, smart-looking man, in full American 
costume, as patronised on the diggings, entered the room, 
with the further addition of a heavy revolver swung at his 

waist. 

" I am sorry to trouble you, darn me if I ain't," said he 
in a nasal twang, " but I want to git up alongside Joshua 
Sweeney for a moment." 

Upon arriving at the end of the room, he walked straight 
to the speaker, who was just recommencing : " Feller-country- 
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men/' and placed his hand upon his shoulder, muqh to the 
astonishment of everyone present. 

"John Jones, alias Malcolm Douglas, alias George 
Washington Smith, I arrest you on the charge of burglary 
with violence, committed on the 14th of June last, at 72, 
Lander Street, Melbourne." 

John Jones for a moment collapsed, but only for a 
moment. Suddenly assuming an insolent look, he exclaimed : 

" Feller-countrymen, this man is mistaken ! I appeal to 
you for protection against this British hireling ! This is 
an outrage upon our great national jubilee !' 

Here some expressions of sympathy were given utterance 
to, and gestures made, inimical to the safety of the detective, 
who placed his hand on his revolver, as if to draw, where- 
upon John Jones gave him a push which nearly upset him, 
and made a spring for the door, through which he vanished 
into darkness. Alas for his hopes add his efforts ! he had 
only jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire, and rushed 
into the arms of two other police-officers, who instantly 
clapped on a pair of handcuffs, and marched him off. 

" Gentlemen," said the detective, who had now drawn his 
revolver and backed against the wall, "before we begin 
quarrelling, I wish to inform you that John Jones is not a 
citizen of the United States, but a British subject, born in 
Liverpool Even if he were a native of America, I cannot 
think you desire to support crime or give protection to a 
burglar and a scoundrel. By so doing, you would render 
yourselves liable to the law. If I have unintentionally 
WQunded your national feelings, I am sorry for it ; but that 
feller Jones has given us a great deal of trouble to catch, and 
you must excuse it on the ground of expediency." 

These reasonable words, added to the determined look of 
the detective, had a somewhat sobering effect, which was 
further enhanced by Joshua Sweeney, who began to fear that 
he might lose his license, remarking that, after all, Jones 
was only a darned varmint, who deserved lynching for pass- 
ing himself off as a native of the fine old State of Pennsyl- 
vania Solomon Cincinnatus Sharkey also, feeling rd.\)Wc 
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pleased at the discomfiture of a rival orator, publicly coin- 
cided in this view of the case, and the detective was allowed 
to depart in peace. 

Next morning John Jones was conveyed out of the 
creek, and finally found lodgings in Melbourne gaoL 



CHAPTER VI. 



Dan Garven did not arrive at Port Arran in a very happy 
frame of mind, nor did he get a very pleasant reception 
from his father when he informed him of the loss of the 
bullocks. To hide his delinquencies at pool he told a 
plausible falsehood as to the price for which he had sold 
the remainder; and then, glad to escape his father's tongue, 
rode off to Murray's Hotel. 

" You see," said he to the landlord on entering, " I've 
turned up agin like a bad shilling 

" Yes," said Murray ; " how are you 1 I heard you had 

gone up the track with a mob of cattle; did they sell well?" 

"Not 80 well as I liked," said Dan; "but whereas Nelly 1" 

" You'll find her inside sewing," answered Murray, who 

immediately left the place and strolled down to the jetty^ 

glad to avoid the company of a man he disliked. 

Ellen herself detested him, but seeing her father's evi- 
dent desire to please him, she had, out of filial regard, coldly 
tolerated his coarse attentions. 

"Hullo, Nelly," said Dan, walking inside. "Why, it's more 
than a week since I see yer last ; how are yer getting on 1" 
" Very well, thank you," said she quietly, without raising 
her eyes. 

" Ain't yer glad to see me back, my gal 1" said Dan, 
lighting his pipe as he spoke. 

"I am not aware I am your girl or anybody else's,'' 
answered Ellen, colouring slightly. 

" Don't be so sulky," said Dan ; " if you ain't my gal 
^ow, yer will be, I hope, before long." 
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" You will have to alter very much before that comes to 
pass," replied she, " so don't build castles in the air." 

" Oh, that's all right," said Dan ; " you'll like me well 
enough when we're married. You never heard the old man 
say anything agin me, did you ?" 

" If you mean my father," said Ellen, " I certainly have 
not On the contrary, he has sometimes spoken favour- 
ably of you before your face, though why, I cannot tell." 

"Because he sees I am a good sort of a feller, 

and likes my ways," said Dan. " So do you, only you pre- 
tend yer don't, jest to git plenty o' courtin' Look here, 
Nell, I always like a purty gal when I see her ; and blest if 
I don't have a kiss for yer bein' so saucy, ' saying which he 
instantly caught the struggling girl in his arms and pressed 
his lips to her face. 

In wild anger Ellen broke away and fled to her own 
room, where she gave vent to her outraged feelings in a 
flood of tears. 

Meanwhile Dan, inwardly chuckling, mounted his horse 
and rode home. "All gals like kissing," muttered he, with 
a laugh, " when a young feller does it, and pertend to take 
it nasty when they only want it done agin." 

After Ellen had had a good cry, she returned to the 
sewing at which she was engaged, when her father entered. 

" What's the matter ?" said he, observing her pale face 
and red eyes. " You look as if you had been crying." 

"I have been," replied Ellen. "That insolent brute, 
Dan Garven, has been annoying me with his attentions, 
and finished by forcibly kissing me." 

" Oh, don't take it so much to heart, Ellen," said her 
father ; " he thought he was paying you a compliment, I 
dar'e say." 

"Is that the way you treat it, father?" said Ellen, 
"Warmly. " You are a very different man now to what you 
"were a few years ago, when poor mother was alive ; you 
^id not then call an insult a compliment, or make excuses 
:fbr the action of a brute." 

" Ellen," said he, turning away his head, " I doii\* ^otL- 
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sider you are showing either affection or respect in talking 
to your father like that ; if Dan Garven has thoughtlessly 
offended you, I dare say he will be only too glad to apologise." 

'' I don't want either his insults or apologies/' said Ellen 
indignantly. " I don't want anything to do with him 5 if 
you do not receive so much affection and respect as you 
once did, it is because you are destroying the sources from 
whence they spring, I have always treated you as a daughter 
should, but you have not protected me as a father should. 
I am sure there's some bad secret between you and the 
Garvens, or you would not show them so much considera- 
tion on all occasions, while you show so little for your own 
<jhild." 

" And, pray, what other grounds have you got for sus- 
pecting a secret, Ellen f asked the father, wishing to ascer- 
tain how much she really knew. 

" Many others," rejoined Ellen. " Why do you let that 
black-looking ruffian, Michael Garven, have so much drink 
without asking him for a farthing of money, while you 
trust no one else a penny ? Why do you take his sneers 
so quietly when he is sober, and his open insults when he 
is drunk ] Why do you lend, or rather give him money, 
for no one ever saw him pay it back again ; and why do you 
try to soothe him when he is quarrelsome, instead of turning 
him out as any other man would ]" 

'' A publican always has to put up with a lot of that sort 
of thing in the way of business, Ellen," said the father 
nervously. "Have you no other grounds for your suspi- 
cions than these f 

"Father," replied Ellen, scornfully, "when we lived in 
Melbourne a few years ago you were a sober and refined 
man, and educated my brother and me to ideas and tastes 
the very opposite of your present inclinations. After you 
went to Stony Point you gradually changed, and from that 
time till now have steadily fallen lower and lower, till at 
last you have become a drunkard and the associate of such 
men as Michael Garven and his despicable son. A woman's 
instincta can easily perceive a mystery behind all this, with- 
out the aid of facts and the Benaea \iO^To\Q it," 
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Here she burst into tears. 

" Hush," said the father uneasily, " there's some one in 
the bar -" and he left her to go and serve. 

" How dy'e do, Murray 1" said a stout, jolly-looking man 
of about five-and-forty, " let's have a drop of brandy, and 
take something yourself; do you know me and the old 
woman's goin' to leave Port Arran, and open in your line 
on Quartztop V* 

"I heard a little about it," said Murray. "Don't the 
bakery pay, then ]" 

"Not very well," replied the man. "An hotel at 
Quartztop will be a much better spec. There's no end of 
reefs opening there, and lots of Melbourne money knocking 
about, so they tell me, and plenty of room for an enter- 
prising man that knows his book, as the saying goes," 
added he, with a loud rolling laugh. 

" Plenty of room, no doubt," said Murray, drinking his 
brandy, and refilling the glasses, " but you will be a great 
loss to Port Arran, for it can be no news to you that you 
are generally liked, Collins." 

" Glad to hear it," answered Collins ; " but I wish some 
of them that like me so much would pay up their bills, 
that's all, so that I might clear off with a little more 
money than what I'm blessed with just now. You don't 
know where there's a likely, decent girl fit to go behind 
the bar, do you, Murray 1 1 don't want to send to Mel- 
bourne for one — they know too much there for me and my 
old woman ; what I want is a steady, respectable lass, who 
knows how to be honest and civil, without being too fast at 
the same time." 

" No, John," said Murray, " I do not ; such a girl as you 
seem to want will be very hard to get." 

" Well, good day," said Collins ; " I'm hunting up some of 
my friends just now that have such a liking for me, ah ! ah !" 

" When are you going to start f inquired Murray. 

" The beginning of next week," replied the baker, as he 
left the place at a brisk pace. 

Murray did not return to the company of his daughter, 
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but stayed in the bar taking a glass with all who came in,, 
or moodily imbibing by himself when alone. He felt that 
he had involved himself in a labyrinth from which there 
seemed no way of escape, and wished to avoid any con- 
versation which might make the fact more painfully clear to 
his mind. His son was now engaged as a stockrider on a 
neighbouring station, and had Murray attempted to fly with 
Ellen to some distant place, he knew that Dan and Michael 
Garven, whose eyes were always upon him, would hunt him 
down by the aid of the police, and consign him to a felon's 
doom, and' he felt that he must accept the present and in- 
evitable as indifferently as he well could. Remembrances of 
what he had been would occasionally flit across his mind, 
and unwelcomely contrast with the position to which he had 
now arrived. In desperation, he would blot out the picture 
by the deadening agency of drink, till at last he had nearly 
succeeded in obliterating memory altogether, descending at 
the same time to the ignoble status of a confirmed drunkard. 
Leaning over the bar and gazing listlessly through the door- 
way, like a man who cared for nothing but blank oblivion, 
he got into that state of drunken indifference to all around 
him towards evenmg, which had become a regular practice, 
and Ellen was more than ever disgusted with his callousness 
and inebriety. From that time she determined, like a brave 
girl, to act for herself. She had overheard the whole of the 
previous conversation with Collins, and after careful 
reflection, had arrived at a decision. 

Putting on her hat about seven o'clock tbe same night,, 
she slipped round to Collins's house and tapped at the door. 

" Good evening, Ellen," said Mrs. Collins, a comfortable, 
motherly-looking woman, upon opening the door. " Come 
inside, my dear ; I am expecting John home every minute. 
Why, what's the matter? You look ill. Let me pour you 
out a cup of tea. Have you taken anything that didn't 
agree with you, my dear ?" 

" There is nothing wrong with my health, Mrs. Collins," 
replied Ellen, with a sigh ; " but as you are a kind woman,. 
I don't mind making a confidante of you." 
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Now, if there is anything a woman likes in this world, 
it is to be made a confidante of, and entrusted with a secret ; 
and good Mrs. Collins, being like the rest of her sex in this 
respect, was at once all attention. 

"You know, my dear,' said she, "you can trust me en- 
tirely. I'm not like John, who blabs everything out the 
moment he's told it. Take off your hat and drink down 
this tea, and then you'll feel more comfortable." 

" You know," said Ellen, " that my father is very much 

given to drink " 

. " Yes, yes ! Of course I know that ; everybody knows 
that, my dear," said Mrs. Collins, impatient for something 
more mysterious. 

" And my home," continued Ellen, " is no home at all 
now, and has little pleasure for me since my brother went 
on to Brodie's station. T might have borne with my father's 
• drinking, but " 

Here she hesitated for a moment, and Mrs. Collins, eager 
for the secret, leant forward, and ejaculated anxiously : 

" But what, my dear i" 

" But," resumed Ellen, " I cannot put up with the insult- 
ing attentions of Dan Garven any longer. To-day, after I 
had said enough to make almost any man walk away, or any 
gentleman apologise for intrusion, he actually seized me 
round the waist and kissed me ; and what was far worse even 
than that, to my mind, when I informed my father, he 
treated it quite coolly, and wanted me to forget all about it." 
vAnd here she commenced to shed tears. ' 

"He ought to be ashamed of himself!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Collins ; " and as to Dan Garven, he ought to be put into 
my husband's oven. I didn't think he would go so far as 
that ; but I might, for he's bad enough for anything, and so 
is his father. Some people said you encouraged him, but I 
never believed it, my dear." 

*• Believe me, Mrs. Collins," said Ellen, earnestly, " I never 
gave him the slightest encouragement. I submitted to his 
persecutions — for so I regard his attentioiis — out of deference 
to my father, who, for some reason wliida.! c»«smQ\» i^aJCs^oa^.^ 
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seems desirous of being friendly with both him and his 
father." 

" Why Mr. Murray encourages them, my dear," said Mrs. 
Collins, *' is best beknown to himself; but that's no reason 
why you should have to put up with the ignorant vagabond's 
insults." 

"Nor will I any longer," said Ellen, "and when your 
husband came into the bar to-day, and said he was going to 

Quartztop to open an hotel " 

"Ah !" exclaimed Mrs. Collins, interrupting her, ^* that's 
a great trouble for me, my dear. The idea of shifting to the 
top of a mountain one hundred and fifty miles away, after 
being so long by the sea-side, too ! To think of leaving this 
place, where we've been so many years — it almost breaks my 
heart. John is so obstinate on the point, too, and won't 
hear anything against it ; so go we must, if we go to our 
ruin, I suppose. It's the first time he's gone against my wish 
for many years. Well, my dear, what was you going to 
say V added she, with a dejected look, and pouring out two 
more cups of tea. 

" He asked my father," resumed Ellen, " if he knew of an 
honest, civil young woman whom he could recommend for a 
barmaid ; and as I should like to get away from Dan Garven, 
and what I call, for want of a better, my home, I thought 
perhaps you might take me." 

" My dear girl," said Mrs. Collins, jumping up and kissing 
her, " there's no one I should like so well. You have such 
nice ways. I could take to you like a daughter, not having 
got none of my own ; besides which, you'd always put me in 
mind of the old place. But what will your father say f 

"What should he say? what can he say," said Ellen, 
with energy, " when he will not protect his own daughter 
from insult in his own house ? What right has he to say 
anything ? I am twenty-two years of age, besides, and can 
do as I think proper with my own future. I have not told 
him — and shall not tell him my purpose." 

"Certainly, my dear," said Mrs. Collins, "certainly; I 
quite agree with you, and very much admire your spirit ^ 
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but I am afraid John won't like to offend your father, and 
may put difficulties in the way." 

" I am sorry to hear that," observed Ellen. 

" Never mind, my dear, don't be down-hearted," rejoined 
Mrs. Collins. " I think I can see how to work that all right. 
Ill tell him I've got a young woman of just the sort he 
wants, but that I mean to keep her name a secret till we're 
all ready to start. That will prevent him looking out for 
any one else, and he'll have to take you at the last. He'd 
be too glad to have you, my dear, only he mightn't like the 
idea of offending your father." 

" I don't want to make words between you," began Ellen. 

" There won't be any words, my dear," said Mrs. Collins. 
" If he's the least bit nasty, I'll pretend to be angry, and 
when I get my back up, he's always quiet." 

" How had I better manage, then V* said Ellen. 

•* You make up a bundle of clothes to-morrow," answered 
Mrs. Collins, " and I'll come round to the back in the even- 
ing and fetch 'em away ; and then I'll let you know how we 
are going to do. And now, you had better go before John 
comes home, otherwise he might smell a rat. I'm sorry to 
see a well-brought up young lady like you in trouble, but 
we've all got our troubles. I am sure I have got mine. Keep 
up your spirits, and let us hope all will turn out for the best. 
Good-night, my dear, and God bless you !" And, with a 
parting kiss, the cheery woman ushered Ellen out. 

" Well, John," said Mrs. Collins to her husband, on his 
entrance some time after, " you're very late, and the tea's 
been waiting more than an hour. I suppose you've been so 
busy telling people you're going, that you forgot your wife 
and your tea, too." 

" My love," said John, in a conciliatory tone, " I had to 
tell 'em I was going as a reason for wanting my bills paid ; 
and I should have been home sooner, only they kept me so 
long before they'd give me the money. I'm sorry to have 
to tell you I couldn't come across a likely girl anywhere, and 
we can't get along well without one, either." 
"Well, sit down and get your tea," said t\ie ^\fe\ *^i^x 
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I'm sure you must be hungry and tired. And now, what 
will you give me if I promise to get you a thorough good 

girl r 

'^ My blessing and everlasting gratitude, together with a 
kisil, my love," answered John. " But you don't know of 
anyone, do you ?" 

** Yes, I do,'* said the wife ; " one that will suit us both 
in every way ; only I mean to keep her name a secret till 
we start. Mind that, and don't ask any questions." 

** Very well, my love," said John. " If that part's settled, 
wo can start early on Monday morning, say about five o'clock. 
Do you think you can get up in time for that ?" 

" Yes, John, I'll be ready, and the girl will meet us about 
four miles on the road, at the first culvert," said the wife. 

" Why can't she meet us here ]" asked John. 

" Because she can't," answered Mrs. Collins. " It'll be 
more convenient for her to meet us there, and I'll tell her so 
when I see her next." 

" Oh, very well, my love, you know best, I dare say. 
Only I hope she won't disappoint us," said John. 

" I'll answer for that," replied the wife ; and here the con- 
versation ended so far as it concerned Ellen. 

On the following evening, Mrs. Collins presented herself 
at the back door of Murray's hotel, and received from Ellen 
a bundle containing her wardrobe reduced to a minimum. 

" It's all right," whispered Mrs. Collins. " You be at the 
first culvert on the road to Stirling at six o'clock on Monday 
morning. We shall be up shortly after with the dray, so 
be sure and be there, mind." 

*' I've made up my mind, Mrs. Collins," replied Ellen, 
** and I'll be there as certain as I am Ellen Murray." 

" Very well, my dear. Good-bye till we meet again. I 
hear your father calling you," said Mrs. Collins ; and with 
these words she departed through the darkness to her own 
house. 

On the Sunday evening following, Ellen retired early to 

her own room, and, placing on the table pen, ink and paper, 

Mat for a tew moments with \sfft head leaning on her hand. 
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^sad a weary, melancholy look upon her fine expressive 
features. At length she took up her pen, and commenced : 

'* Dear Father *' 

Then she stopped again in a seeming dilemma, and after 
deeply pondering for a while, resumed her pen and proceeded 
to write as follows : 

" It grieves me to write this letter, but I feel that I cannot 
part from you without leaving a few lines in explanation of 
what may appear like undutiful conduct in me. Years ago 
I loved you dearly, and although I am going away, I love 
you still, but not to the same extent as formerly ; for I feel 
that your affection for me must have gone, or be subor- 
dinate to some unworthy influence. Otherwise, you would 
not condone annoyance and insult imposed upon me for the 
last three years as you have, or encourage the ignorant 
brute who has been the base author of them. All my ex- 
postulations you treat with indifference, and you would 
apparently sacrifice my happiness rather than check the 
presumption of a conceited ruffian. 

" That protection which you deny I have been compelled 
to seek in others, and am now on my way to Quartztop, in 
■company with Mrs. Collins. As I have turned twenty-one, 
the law allows me the right to pursue my own course, and I 
am determined that nothing shall bring me back to this 
Jiouse but your illness. Should you be taken ill, I will be 
at your bed-side and show you th^t affection which you now 
set such small value upon. Hoping you may yet again be as 
jrou were in days long past, 

" I am, 

" Your affectionate daughter, 

" Ellen." 

Having finished, she blew out the light, and retired to 
T>ed ; but sleep for some time fled from her eyes as she ner- 
Tously meditated on the step she was about to take^ andhi^c 
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probable future position. At length that ^* balm of hurt 
minds/' which was denied to Macbeth, stole ove^ her inno- 
cent soul, and banished for a few hours all the sorrows of 
her waking existence, and the clouds on the horizon of her 
youthful sky. 

It was hardly dawn when she awoke next morning, and 
recalled to her mind the promise she had given Mrs. Collins. 
Slowly and sorrowfully she dressed herself, and then sat for 
a short time on the bed, silently crying. Presently the 
Yankee clock in the kitchen struck five, and remembering 
her appointment at the culvert at six, she rose, picked up 
the letter, left the room with it, and laid it on the kitchen 
table. Then she quietly opened the back-door and walked 
out. 

It was a beautiful commencement of the day, clear, fresh, 
and serene, like Australian mornings usually are ; and, as^ 
Ellen hastened along through awakening Nature, the in- 
fluences of youth and health, combined with the pure atmo- 
sphere and brightening landscape, soon told upon her 
spirits. The warm blood coursed through her veins and 
mantled on her cheek, and she began to feel naturally happy, 
in spite of all her troubles. She did not critically inquire 
into the causes of her pleasure, but was content to accept 
them in an indefinite manner. 

The scientific philosopher could no doubt have defined the 
factors in her physical and mental enjoyment, and explained 
the problem clearly, with all the dry technicality of an anato- 
mical lecturer; but the scientific philosopher wasn't there, and 
Ellen, therefore, journeyed on in blissful simplicity till she 
reached the culvert. After waiting about ten minutes, she 
heard the rattle of a dray, and in a few seconds after dis- 
cerned the figures of John Collins and his wife seated 
therein. 

" Why, I declare if it isn't Ellen Murray !" said John, on 
drawing closer; "and her father never told me she was 
a-goin' ! Woooo, Jerry ! wooo, Sarah !" 

" Ah, my dear," cried Mrs. Collins, " you are here before 
us, I see I Jump down, Jolin, aniYvA^ Vket m^," 
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" I am glad to see you, Ellen," said John, assisting her on 
to the top of their baggage ; " very glad to see you. I sup- 
pose your father knows you are coming 1" 

'* No, he does not, Mr. Collins," replied Ellen, candidly. 

"Now, look here, John," said his wife. " I have engaged 
Ellen, not you ; and if any one has got to be responsible, it's 
me, mind, and not you ; so don't say any more about it ; 
besides which, the poor girl has got a bad father, and no 
mother at all ; and as, owing to no fault of mine, I ain't got 
no children, I'm going to make Ellen my daughter." 

" Oh, very well, my love, very well," said John, swinging 
the lash of his whip round the flank of Sarah, to relieve hia 
mind and correct the sex at the same time ; " but I thought 
perhaps Murray might force her to go back, having the law 
on his side, you know." 

" But the law isn't on his side, John," returned the wife, 
" for Ellen's twenty-two, and can do as she likes." 

"I am very sorry for causing a difference," remarked 
Ellen, " and, rather than continue to do so, will leave you^ 
if you desire it, on reaching Stirling." 

" I don't desire it," said Mrs. Collins, " and I'm sure John 
don't either; only he fancies your father will think he's^ 
been acting underhand." 

" I would not have you leave us on any account," said 
John. " There's not a girl in Australia, or the old country 
either, I would so soon have with us as you, Ellen ; but I 
must write a bit of a note to your father, to clear myself 
with him. You won't object to that, Ellen, nor you either, 
I hope, mother.' 

" I don't mind it at all," said Ellen ; " but I left an open 
letter stating my intention of going with Mrs. Collins, and 
my reason for doing so." 

"I told you how that blackguard, Dan Garven, had served 
her," said Mrs. Collins ; " and that was reason enough for 
going, seeing her father would not protect her ; but you can 
write what you like, John, only take care to put the blam& 
on my shoulders, for I was at the bottom of it all, and told 
Ellen how to go about it." 
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" After I had applied to you," said Ellen ; " you must not 
bear the blame belonging to me, Mrs. Collins." 

" Yes, my de^r, after you had applied to me for consola- 
tion and advice," said Mrs. Collins, giving Ellen a nudge, as 
much as to say, "Don't spoil is now it's all settled/' 

" That's all right, then," observed John ; " and now, cheer 
up, my girl. You shall be our daughter, whether Murray 
likes it or not, and we'll jog along together, 



*' * All serene, and all bo gay, 
Over the hills and far away. 



I » 



Ellen soon got at ease with the good-hearted couple, and 
when they reached Stirling, the worthy baker wrote a scraw- 
ling note to Murray, to vindicate his character against any 
suspicions of underhand action which might be entertained 
towards him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

On the morning of Ellen's flight, Murray rose between 
seven and eight, and wondered a little at not seeing his 
daughter about. On going into the kitchen he saw the 
letter and took it up and read it. Hardly believing his 
eyes, he read it over again, and then, realising the fact, he 
laid his head gloomily on the table and murmured : "My 
own child leaves me because I dare not show my natural 
affection, for fear my persecutors should brand me as a 
felon and make my name a curse to my children. I am 
bitterly punished for allowing my folly to develop into 
crime ; truly vice carries its own curse with it, and leaves 
its sting to rankle in the heart after all its glitter has gone 
for ever." 

After Murray had thus moralised a bit, he rose mechani- 
cally and opened the place, then he poured some whisky 
into a glass and swallowed it off by way of consolation, and 
continued to drink heavier than ever from that time for- 
■ward, as a soporific to his sorrow and melancholy. 

Two days later Dan and Michael Garven entered the 
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bar, over which Murray was leaning listlessly in solitude, 
with a glass before him containing his usual comfort. Dan 
was angry-looking and excited, but his father seemed cool- 
and more complacent than his general mien usually was. 

"What's this about Ellen]" said Dan, brusquely. "Every- 
body says she's bolted ; is that true, Murray 1" 

"It is true," answered Murray; "and you have only 
yourself to blame; you should not have made yourself so 
fast the other day." 

" Look here, Murray," said Dan ; " I believe you're at 

the bottom of it yourself, and I'm a good mind to 

split on yer for servin' .me so nasty." 

" I tell you I had nothing to do with it," rejoined Mur- 
ray ; " and you might split as much as you liked if it were 
not for my children. There is one thing certain, however, 
if you do inform ; neither you nor your father will be able to 
get anything more out of me." 

" Didn't you as good as promise I should have the hotel 
when I got the gal, and now you've made her bolt. Isn't 
that enough to make me split, yer two-faced 1" 

" Well, I don't say you shan't have the hotel now ; and 
when you do get it, I hope it may prove a curse to you y 
but as for Ellen," said Murray, losing his temper, "I'd 
rather be hung for murder than see her married to you." 

" Look here, Murray, I'll split on yer, by !" exclaimed 

Dan, in a furious temper. 

" Oh, hould yer whist !" said his father ; " yer won't do 
nothin' of the kind, by gorra ; sure the gal didn't want yer, 
and there's plinty more better than her, of yer own sort too." 

" I will split," said Dan, savagely ; " and do it before I 
git home too;" and he hurried out of the place, followed by 
his father. 

" Don't be afther making sich a fool o* yerself," said the 
latter, seizing Dan by the arm. "D'ye want to kill the 
goose that lays the goulden eggs, my bhoy 'i" 

" the goose," cried Dan ; " hasn't he played the 

fool with me about the gal, and humbugged me about the 
hotel r 
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" Be aisy, man," said the father, trying to appease him ; 
" you'll get the public right enough before we've done with 
him, and Kate Leary will look a dale betther behind the 
bar, sure, nor the Scotchman's darter." 

" Let me go, father," cried Dan ; " you ain't goin' to 
gammon me out of my revenge that way. I'm thundering 
well sure he don't mean to let me have the hotel at all ; let 
me go, I say." 

" I tell yer you'll get the shanty right enough, if you'll 
only wait a bit," exclaimed Michael Garven, getting angry. 
^*And if you shplit on Murray now, I'll shpliton you about the 
bullocks, by gorra; even if I git seven years over it myself." 

At this threat Dan turned pale, and then for a moment 
stared at his father, as if in defiance, but speedily quailed be- 
fore his dark, determined eye, and said, in a faltering tone : 

" So you'd run me in, would yer, father, to save Murray?" 

"I mane it, my bhoy," said Michael; "though not to 
save Murray, sure, but only to git the more out of him be- 
fore we finish him up ; so come inside agen and have a 
dhrop of whisky, and thin go home along o' me." 

Dan sulkily followed his father back to the hotel, where 
the quarrel was patched up all round over a little bottle of 
whisky, and the two Garvens returned to their apology for 
^ home. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

John Collins soon learnt in Stirling that it was useless 
trying to get to his destination with a horse dray, so he 
wisely sold his vehicle and horses and transferred the ladies 
and the loading to one of two bullock teams just about to 
make a start together for Quartztop. 

They found the journey wearisome and protracted. For 
the first twenty miles the road was passable, after which it 
grew worse and worse till it reached its abrupt termination. 
Sometimes it climbed over the tops uf the mountains ; at 
other times it wound round their sides in roads roughly 
€ut out of their shoulders by the hand of man. At many 
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places where these sidelings were necessary, steep inclines 
were above them, and sharp declivities, leading to obscure 
depths, below them. A giving way of a portion of the 
banked-up road, or a sudden fright of the bullocks, would 
have rolled the dray and its occupants down hundreds of 
feet to the gullies beneath. Now and again, also, huge 
rocks and stones, loosened from their hold above, would 
crash down the sides of the mountains in unpleasant pro- 
pinquity to the teams and the travellers. 

In some parts of the way the poor bullocks would be for 
hours dragging their loads foot by foot up sharp inclines, 
followed by a boy blocking the wheels while the beasts re- 
gained their strength and wind. When descending corres- 
ponding slopes, a tree would be felled and slung behind as 
a drag, while both wheels were chained at the same time, to 
save the poor animals from being juggernauted by their own 
load, so rapid was the inclination of the descent. At some 
points on the road the two teams had to be yoked to each 
dray alternately, and the strength of the whole twenty-four 
bullocks used to pull the load up one slippery declivity or 
through some long piece of bog. Ten miles from their jour- 
ney s end the bullock drays had to be finally relinquished 
and their contents transferred to climbing pack horses, 
while our three friends were compelled to travel the remain- 
ing distance on foot, and were not sorry when they reached 
the top of the mountain, upon which reposed, like an eagle's 
nest, the town of Quartztop, at an elevation of between 
four and five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Here, after some difficulty, Collins succeeded in erecting a 
building of shingle and paling split from the forests of 
mountain ash around, which erection he opened as the 
Port Arran Hotel; and here we shall leave him for a while, 
hampered in his eflforts to make a fortune by trying to keep 
his house respectable among a host of other publicans defi- 
cient in any scruples of that nature. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was towards tho end of the winter season, and in the 
beginning of the week, that the Rev. Jonathan Skinner gave 
instruction to his sable scouts to beat the surrounding 
country, and collect from swamp, forest, and mountain such 
of their wandering brethren as they could muster, under the 
double temptation of flour and tobacco, and bring them in 
to the Black's Reserve. The reason for this assembling of 
tho tribes arose from the intention of the Rev. Mr. Skinner 
to proceed to Melbourne to attend a great public meeting at 
which missionaries, Blacks, Protectors, Christian teachers, 
and Christian workers generally were to be present. The 
public were to be invited to listen to highly-coloured de- 
scriptions of various missions to heathen of all shades of 
white, brown, and black. Now, Jonathan Skinner naturally 
desired to make as great a sensation as any one else, having 
his eye on the future, in case his protectorate should collapse. 
Hence came about his great aboriginal gathering, and some 
other matters connected therewith. Knowing the Grace 
Darling steamer would pass his house on her way down the 
Dee to the coast, and thence to Melbourne, loaded with first- 
and second cabin passengers, he pre-arranged with the cap- 
tain to stop a few minutes in front of his mission station 
while he boarded her. His idea, further developed, was to- 
create a great efTect on the passengers* minds by a grand and 
interesting display of heathendom, of which he intended a 
striking account should appear in the Stirling Times, and an 
extra brilliant one in the chief Melbourne papers from " our 
own correspondent" in Squattermania. 

With this end in view, therefore, on the sailing day of the- 
Grace Darling, and some little time before she would be due 
at his station, he commenced to make up his scene, and pose- 
.his black statues in various interesting and artistic attitudes, 
all ready for exhibition in motion, so that when the moment 
came to start them, he had merely to hold up his arm, or call 
out, *^Now then," and the whole scene would be in action 
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Uke a piece of foreign mechanism, in which the figures are 
started to work by dropping in among them the small sum 
of one penny. Two or three of the aborigines, with toma- 
hawks over their heads, were set to chop their way up some 
large gum trees near the bank of the river, in search of 
imaginary opossums supposed to be concealed in holes 
somewhere near the tops. 

Five or six more were placed in a small swamp to spear 
for eels, which had long ago disappeared from the spot. On 
the bank of the river some lubras were stationed, ready to 
commence ablutions with their piccaninnies. Some distance 
away, a party of full grown males awaited the signal to jump 
into the water, while out in the stream were several bark 
canoes and their dusky occupants, and a little way in from 
the shore were several bark gunyahs, with interesting family 
groups squatting about them ; but the pihce de resistance of 
the whole tableau was produced by wrapping a decrepid old 
aboriginal in a blanket, and laying him, as if sick unto death, 
beside a log fire, while a solemn-looking young black, arrayed 
in coat and trousers of his own hue — thereby presenting a 
strange contrast to his fellow-countrymen and country- 
women, whose clothing was conspicuous by its absence — 
leant yearningly over the fictitious invalid with a Bible in 
his hand, which he inconsiderately preferred to hold upside 
down. Around him were posed various supposititious listeners, 
with their round eyes wonderingly fixed on the book, which 
in theii* hearts they believed to be Jonathan Skinner's most 
potent charm. The protector had hardly finished his arrange- 
ments when the Grace Darling appeared in sight. Upon 
observing its approach, he immediately sang out lustily, 
"Now then, all of you !" and at the same time waved a small 
flag, .which answered the treble' purpose of signalling the 
steamer, drawing the attention of the passengers, and start- 
ing all his figures into motion. Then the swamp men began 
to spear for eels, the opossum hunters to chop their way up 
the trees, the lubras to wash their piccaninnies, the divers to 
jump into the water, and the navigators to paddle their 
canoes^ while the groups on shore commenced to stir asid 
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chatter, and the black convert in funereal raiment proceeded 
to read his Bible upside-down with great volubility. 

When the steamer came opposite, Jonathan Skinner cried, 
" Coooeeeeh !" and beckoned a large canoe to the bank. By 
this little arrangement he succeeded in making the vessel 
wait two or three minutes, and thus gained time for the 
open-mouthed passengers to swallow the wonders of the scene. 
Stepping into the canoe, the rev. gentleman was speedily 
paddled alongside, and instantly mounting the quarter decky 
he waved his white pocket-handkerchief in token of tender 
farewell. From the canoes on the water and the groups on 
the land rose immediately three well-taught cheers, and the 
rev. gentleman departed happy and satisfied with the general 
effect. 

On arriving in Melbourne, he engaged furnished apart- 
ments, and went every day to the public library, where he 
occupied his time in extracting and jotting down the flowery 
utterances of eloquent divines, for use on future occasions. 

On the following Tuesday evening, according to announce- 
ment, a grand tea and general meeting was convened in a 
large Melbourne hall. The flocks from the various places of 
worship around mustered in great strength in what may not 
inappropriately be termed the shearing-shed, and in due 
time the shearers appeared on the platform, ready and wait- 
ing to commence operations. What all the gentlemen in 
white cravats, with their hair behind their ears, said and did. 
we shall not trouble ourselves about, but confine our obser- 
vations principally to what the Rev. Jonathan Skinner said 
and did. As his address had special reference to Squatter- 
mania, it may be as well to state what were the ideas pre- 
valent in the minds of the great mass of the people in regard 
to that country. Its communication with Melbourne was 
at that time bad, consisting of an abominable cattle road, 
and a small steamer running to Port Arran, which also, 
when water covered the bar in sufficient depth, navigated the 
Eiver Dee, and went as far occasionally as Stirling. Conse- 
quently, it was to the great majority a terra incognita^ and 
bore the reputation of being remote and savage, filled with 
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•snakes, kangaroos and blacks, together with a limited num- 
ber of rough European pioneers. Used to the civilisation of 
^ large town, these steady-going patronisers of religion and 
business looked upon the aborigines as a sort of gorilla, and 
the white settlers and miners as ignorant, rough adventurers, 
and lawless in the extreme. Therefore, Jonathan Skinner's 
statements, fully coinciding with their previous views, were 
received with great interest, and considered, so far, highly 
satisfactory and pleasant. 

" Christian friends,'* commenced Mr. Skinner, advancing 
to the front of the platform with a smile, expressive of more 
assumed hope, cheerfulness, and loving kindness than a 
pugilist in his best form could show when shaking hands 
with his antagonist just before the encounter, " Christian 
friends, it is with the greatest possible pleasure I see before 
me to-night so many pleasant faces, after a wearisome and 
somewhat dangerous voyage from the remotest comer of 
^quattermania. I believe I recognise some friends who have 
given me a welcome on former occasions, and I cannot but 
feel greatly encouraged, in common with my Christian 
brethren on the platform, by the sight of these familiar 
physiognomies. Secluded as I am within the sphere of use- 
fulness my Almighty Father has marked out for me — a 
sphere the chief duties of which consist in protecting and 
enlightening with Christian knowledge the scattered tribes 
-of benighted heathen wandering over the wilds of Squatter- 
mania, a sphere of self-sacrifice and isolation — and being un- 
accustomed, therefore, to address assemblies of my fair- 
skinned brethren " (it will be remembered that he was far 
from being isolated, and had not long before addressed a 
tea-meeting at Grafton), " I trust you will excuse any difii- 
dence I may show before an intellectual gathering like this, 
or any diflBculty I may experience in making myself clearly 
understood. The country of Squattermania is principally 
-composed of swamp, forest, and mountain. In the two former 
lie the fields in which it has pleased Heavenly Providence 
to place me as a helper, to gather in the spiritual harvest. 
Jtfany a night, when the rest of the world lepos^dLm^'^^^V 

\0— ^ 
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slumber, it has been my lot to wend my weary way home 
through interminable morasses, or lie on the cold, damp 
ground of some dismal forest, till the welcome dawn has 
relieved me from my unenviable situation. Under such 
melancholy circumstances, I have been occasionally tempted 
to envy the luxurious rest of others, and repine at my own 
hard fate; but, at these moments of forgetfulness, a text or 
two of appropriate Scripture would pass through my mind, 
directed from on high, and my eyes being opened, I saw the 
wickedness of murmuring, and at once bent my head in 
humble subjection to the Divine Will/' 

Here Jonathan took out his handkerchief, and wiped a 
pious tear from his eye, and then for some six or seven 
minutes more continued in the same strain, after which he 
took up an ethnological and physiological view of the sub- 
ject in the following terms : 

" The aborigines of Squattermania were, till my entrance 
among them, universally cannibals, eating not only prisoners 
taken in war, but frequently devouring near relatives. (Grreat 
sensation.) I have myself occasionally disturbed such ban- 
quets — inhuman feasts, at which nephews were actually 
engaged picking the bones of an aged uncle or aunt." 

Here Mr. Skinner paused to allow the buzz of horror to 
subside, the uncles and aunts in the audience being greatly 
affected. 

" In some instances," he resumed solemnly, " owing to 
my pious ministrations, the victims have been contrite peni- 
tents, fully prepared to meet death in any form ; but, alas I 
it is sad to think how often it has been otherwise. On one 
occasion I very narrowly indeed escaped the same horrible 
fate myself. During my sojourn among the heathen, it has 
been my custom to expound the Scriptures and preach shorty 
simple sermons. Unfortunately, their minds are so camal| 
and they are so apt to take everything in an earthly sense, that 
it requires much patience and the greatest possible tact to 
get a little spiritual light into their darkened souls. This 
habit of understanding literally what is meant spiritually 
very nearly cost me my \ife. In oii^ oi! my sermons I had 
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dwelt much on the shortness of life, and the necessity for 
relinquishing the carnal pleasures of this world. Several 
times I very impressively put the question, * Are you ready 
to die V and frequently made use of the words, ' You must 
give up the flesh.' Among my auditors was a ferocious 
cannibal chief, who seemed much a£fected by my discourse, 
tears even standing in his eyes when he left in company 
with others. 

'* The wild inhabitants of the swamp districts of Squatter^ 
mania are frequently stricken with low fever, and in such 
cases the administration of a little stimulant is highly bene- 
ficial On the day following the delivery of the above 
address, I had started on a visit to some of my patients so 
afflicted, having in my side pocket a bottle of brandy, as a 
medicine for their use. As I was wending my solitary way 
through the surrounding primeval forests in pursuit of my 
pious object, I was suddenly startled by a wild whoop im- 
mediately behind me, and turning round, I beheld the huge 
cannibal chief of the day before, with his tomahawk raised, 
his eyes glaring, and murder stamped on his bloodthirsty 
countenance. 

" * Are you ready to die V shouted he, as I stood for a 
moment transfixed with terror. 'You must give up the 
flesh !' continued the hideous savage, with a flourish of his 
formidable weapon, while a horrible grin stole over his 
brutal face. For a second I staggered before my 
imminent danger and the desecration of my own words 
by the revolting application inspired by a cannibal appe- 
tite ; but recovering my presence of mind, I remembered 
the bottle of brandy, drew it from my pocket, and flung it 
with much force at the monster's head. Then I fled wildly 
away, praying to Heaven for help. Fortunately, I was 
heard above, and the wicked intention of the cannibal chief 
was thwarted. The next day he was found dead in an 
adjacent water-hole, with the empty bottle clasped in his 
hands. 

" V/hen I first went among these benighted people, I had 
great difficulty in making them understand the radim&w^ol 
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the English language, the grammar of our mother tongue^ 
being altogether above their comprehension. After the 
arduous efforts of years on my part, they are at length 
beginning to take some interest in the sacred Scriptures, 
more especially in those parts which dwell on the slaughter 
of the Canaanites, and the wars with the Philistines ; but 
with regard to those portions comprising sacred mysteries, 
which unbelievers sometimes blasphemously term the in- 
consistencies of Holy Writ, they show a sad denseness of per- 
ception and great laxity of inclination. 

" Nevertheless, I have not been altogether without en- 
couragement, and, latterly, signs of a great awakening have- 
not been wanting. Though the harvest is somewhat late, I 
trust it may be heavy. 

" But the Evil One, my friends, is at work there, coun- 
teracting, as much as possible, all the influences for good 
which my labours have produced ; and since the discovery 
of gold in Squattermania, which is the root of much evil, if 
not all, and which, in the hands of Satan, is a most potent 
agency for sin, the scum of civilisation, to use a mild term, 
have found their way to the coasts and mountains, and pene- 
trated in various directions in search of the tempting metal 
The consequence of this has been that the aborigines, 
coming in contact with them, have acquired the profane 
practice of swearing, together with spirit-drinking and other 
odious habits, to an alarming extent. The natural and 
melancholy result of these sinful courses is manifesting itself 
in a steady decrease of their numbers ; and as the humble 
salary which I receive from the Government as protector 
of the aborigines is dependent on their number, I anticipate 
the early withdrawal of my labours from this promising field, 
unless the Christian world should support me in the post I 
have so long filled, with what, I humbly trust, has been to the 
great advantage of all true religion. I think I am entitled to- 
hope that, in the event of the lapse of Government aid, this 
great work, to which I have devoted so many years of my 
life, will not be allowed to decay for want of the necessary 
funds; nor the good whicli tiaa been already accomplished 
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be permitted to be swallowed up in the vortex of wicked- 
ness attendant upon the influx of a population composed of 
the lowest grades of European society. Let us all pray, my 
Christian brethren, that such a consummation may never 
take place ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the signs of the 
times, and the whisper is already abroad that the mountains 
of Squattermania teem with gold, the snare, alas ! which 
lures so many to their eternal ruin. It has been reported 
by prospectors, whose word must, however, be received with 
caution, that the rivers and creeks abound with the precious 
metal, and quartz reefs richly studded with it are not un- 
common. If such is the case — and there is good reason for 
believing so to a great extent — ^we may expect a large intro- 
duction of vice and crime, the tendency of which will be to 
destroy the religious tone now happily prevailing among the 
aborigines. I trust the influence I have obtained over the 
heathen mind may be long exerted in the cause of 
Christianity, and that the means will not be lacking for the 
ingathering of the harvest." 

This last hope having concluded Jonathan Skinner's ad- 
dress, he sat down and wiped his forehead with his handker- 
chief amid much clapping of hands. 

Now, among his listeners was a certain long-headed man 
of a very different stamp to the great majority of quiet- 
going people who filled the hall, a man of middle age, with 
a long, shrewd, hard face, stamped with keen energy. No 
one, from the first glance to the end of a critical examina- 
tion of his features, would ever have thought of getting on 
the soft side of him, nor would any man of the world have 
given him credit for sentiment. Yet Mr. Jacob Anderson 
had a very plausible tongue, which had much influence over 
the inexperienced; and having been a close observer of 
society, he could suit his style of conversation and argument 
to nearly all with whom he came in contact. In the course 
of life which be had marked out for himself, he found it very 
much to his advantage to mix up with religious people, and 
attend their social gatherings ; and thus it came about that 
he sat listening to the Eev. Mr. Skinner among th<^ otk^^ 
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delighted anditors. He followed no particular avocation, 
but was an enterprising adventurer who attacked society like 
an angler might a fish-pond ; and his prey mostly consisted 
of small fry. He rented a small office in one of the principal 
streets of Melbourne, and one of his modes of proceeding 
was in this wise : A few miles oiit of town he would 
purchase, for a mere song, small estates of sandy, barren, 
waste land, cut them up into divisions, and advertise the 
allotments or plots by means of hand-bills headed : " To 
Immigrants and Others. Land for the Landless." Then 
the advertisement went on : " Those who are in search of 
land in the immediate neighbourhood of the rapidly-growing 
city of Melbourne, suitable either for small farms or market 
gardens, or as a means of investment, offering large and sure 
returns, would do well to call at the office of Jacob Ander- 
son, at 76, Great Juggling Street, Melbourne, where every 
information will be given to intending purchasers by means 
of plans, geological surveys, analysis of soil, etc. These 
beautiful little allotments can be purchased by instalments, 
paid monthly. As immediate possession is given, the cul- 
tivation of the ground will enable the purchaser to support 
a large family in every comfort, while at the same time 
acquiring the land, which is offered to the public on un- 
usually advantageous terms. Office hours from ten till four." 

The hand-bills, it will be observed, were addressed to 
'* Immigrants and Others," but the " Others," knowing far 
too much for Mr. Anderson's little game, were merely placed 
on the heading in order not to make the "Immigrants," 
who were the real objects of attention, look too conspicuously 
so by their loneliness in the advertisements. The bills were 
plentifully distributed among them as they left the vessels 
at Sandridge and Williamstown. 

After being three months on water, the idea of possessing 
land of their own was very tempting, and being generally 
unacquainted with the business world and its rogueries, 
they offered a fine field for such enterprising scoundrels as 
Jacob Anderson, who made large profits out of their ig- 
norance, credulity, and necessity. In oidar that the reader 
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may better understand the whole arrangement, we will give 
the details of two interviews between Jacob Anderson and 
some of his victims, which took place about a fortnight be- 
fore Jonathan Skinner^s address at the meeting not yet 
dismissed. He was seated before a leather-covered table in 
his small office reading a newspaper, when a kiiock at his 
office-door disturbed him. 

" Come in," said he, laying down his newspaper, and an 
awkward, clownish-looking young man entered. 

He was an unmistakable "new chum," and ''a young 
man from the country " into the bargain. As he stood with 
his hat in his hand, apparently not knowing how to begin, 
Mr. Anderson said, in a patronising tone : 

"Well, my good young man, what can I do for you? 
Sit down, and make yourself at home." 

" Well, measter," replied the " new chum," still standing, 
" A man guv me this 'ere bill, and I axed him to be kind 
enough to read it, which he did, and said as how you was 
the genelman wot 'ud got the land to sell, and which besides 
he was good enough to show me where you lived." 

"Yes, my good man ; I have land to sell, if you have the 
wherewithal to purchase ; what amount of money can you 
afford to invest V asked Mr. Anderson, with a condescending 
smile. 

"IVe got the matter o' twenty-foive poun's saved up. 
I've yeard land is cheap out 'ere," replied he. 

" So it is, my friend ; very cheap indeed," said Mr. An- 
derson, " and as you look like a man who is not afraid of 
work, you have quite enough to make a start with." 

" I've allers been used to hard work, measter, and don't 
mind it a bit," said the " new chum." 

" Well," said Mr. Anderson, pointing to a plan with his 
pen, "I have a nice piece here of about two and a half 
acres, which I can recommend." 

" What sort of land be it ?" asked the man. 

" It has a light, loamy soil, easy to plough or dig, nice 
and open ; in fact, just the sort of ground for a market 
gardener," answered Mr. Anderson. 
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"That's just wot I want it foor," said the man; "can yer 
take me to it 1" 

" I could not do that for some time to come," said Mr. 
Anderson. "To tell you the truth, it is not worth my 
while to take the trouble, I have so many applications for 
the land. It will be all gone next week probably." 

" Do yer really think so ?" said the man. 

" I do," said Mr. Anderson. " Look here," continued he, 
pointing to a half sack of fine potatoes standing in a comer, 
and which had been bought two or three weeks before in the 
Melbourne market, " there are some fine regents raised in 
the adjoining ground ; what do you think of them, eh 1" 

"They be stunners, and no mistake," said the man; "per- 
haps you won't mind letting me have a couple to show my 
ole woman ?" 

" Certainly I will," said Mr. Anderson, picking out the 
two largest ; " and now look at this water-melon from the 
same place ; they can't grow anything like that at home 
except in a hot-house." 

"It does look foine," said the man; "and what 'ud I 
have to pay for this ere ground ?" 

"Ten pounds down," replied Mr. Anderson, "and the 
balance of forty pounds by monthly instalments of one pound 
a month, with the addition of a trifle for legal expenses." 

" Well, look here," said the new chum, " I'll see wot my 
ole woman says, and come back and let yer know." 

" You'd better decide now," said Mr. Anderson, who did 
not like the way in which some of the feminine gender 
criticised his transactions. " It might be gone before you 
return. You may hunt all the country over and you won't 
get such another chance ; why, you'll be able to buy it out 
in one season, and have as much money besides as you have 
now. Look at this plan, my friend; here is the estate 
close by, Orchard Hill, where a large orchard once existed^ 
and from which our ground takes the name of the Orchard 
Estate. Here is the high road, and this mark here repre- 
sents a projected line of railway, which, I anticipate, will 
soon be started. The statioiL \nil be close against the 
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estate, which must necessarily rise greatly in value. You 
will notice also that its situation is near the bay, which gives 
you water communication with Melbourne, Williamstown, 
Gteelong, and the Heads. Here is the ground which I pro- 
pose to sell you, one of the best allotments there, and a dirt 
bai^ain." 

"It do look very noice,"(said the "new chum." 

" I would not recommend 'a bad thing," said Mr. Ander- 
son, with a slight frown and a shake of the head, indicating 
such a thing to be utterly impossible. " My reputation is 
at stake, and that is worth far more to me than the land." 

Just at this interesting point a tap came at the door, and 
on Anderson saying "Come in," a man arrayed in rough 
strong clothing made his appearance. 

"Ah, good-morning, Mr. Brown," said Mr. Anderson,. 
" How are things looking at the orchard 1" 

" Fust rate," replied Brown, " I had a fine crop of taters 
and inghons, which turnedjme in about sixty pounds, so 
I've called to pay my last instalment, and ask you to let me 
have my deeds." 

" I suppose you don't regret having taken the ground V 
observed Mr. Anderson. 

" Eegret iti no !" said Brown with emphasis ; " I'm think- 
ing of taking another allotment, but I want to be off shortly;. 
are you engaged V 

" Well, this man," said Mr. Anderson, pointing to the 
new chum, "seems unable to decide whether to take up 
some of the estate or not." 

" Does he V* remarked Brown, looking at him with appa- 
rent astonishment ; " what allotment have you offered him,, 
sirr' 

" The two and a half acre piece," replied Mr. Anderson ; 
"No. 16." 

"Why, that's the best piece of the lot," said Brown. "Well, 
if he don't take it I will." 

"Come, my man/' said Mr. Anderson, looking gently 
impatient, " my time is valuable. What are you going to 
do? — ^take it or leave it?" 
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" Well, I bain't quite sure whether I could pay that one 
pound a month up reglar," answered the "new chum/* 
"and IVe only got foive pounds with me, and you wants ten 
-down." 

" I shall not press you hard if you fail to pay the instal- 
ments just when due," said Mr. Anderson ; " and I'll take 
the five pounds as a deposit now, with a promise to pay the 
balance at the beginning of the week." 

" Very well then," said the " new chum," " 111 take the 
grounds then on tbem terms." 

Mr. Anderson immediately filled in a printed form, to 
which the " new chum " affixed his mark, after hearing it 
read. 

" You don't mind obliging by just putting your name to 
this as a witness, Mr. Brown V said Mr. Anderson. 

" Well, I don't like puttin' my name to paper much at 
all," returned Brown ; " but I'll do it to oblige yer, though 
it goes agin my grain to see the best allotment goin' out of 
my hands, as you may say." 

The "new chum" then paid his five pounds and departed in 
a rather uncertain state of mind as to whether he had done 
the wisest thing or not, and slightly uneasy as to how the wife 
would take it. A vague impression possessed him that he 
had been somehow influenced to act precipitately, and 
though he felt quite sure his five pounds were gone he was 
not absolutely certain if he was a bondjide landowner or not. 

" Them taters and inghons did it," said Brown, with a 
laugh, directly the man had gone. 

" Yes," replied his employer, " they have done it several 
times before, if I recollect rightly. Brown." 

**They have so," said Brown; "and now I'm goin' to 
have a drop of brandy on the strength of it," and he rose 
and walked out of the office. 

Shortly afterwards a quiet-looking, round-shouldered man 
in seedy attire, accompanied by his sturdy-looking better 
half, entered the room. 

" Well, Price," said Anderson, "have you come to pay up 
the three instalments now duel" 
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" No, sir, I ain't able to pay them yet, and I've come ta 
ask you if you can't wait a little longer," said the man 
humbly. 

" I cannot wait any longer," said Mr. Anderson, in a tone 
that seemed to imply that the very patience of Job had 
been exhausted ; '^ you are now three months in arrears, 
and the very last time you were here I told you your title 
would be forfeited if you did not pay up to-day." 

" But when we took up the ground you promised not to 
be hard on us if we couldn't pay up reg'lar," said the woman. 

" And I have not been hard on you," returned Mr. Ander- 
son ; " but, good heavens ! woman, you don't suppose busi- 
ness can be carried on in this loose way? You don't think 
people can go on for ever without paying what is justly due, 
do you ? Why, the idea is preposterous 1" 

" We don't want to go on for ever, and we shouldn't havp 
been behind at all if the ground had been any good," retorted 
the woman. 

" The ground is very fair indeed, especially for the money 
asked," said Mr. Anderson. " Perhaps you expected a gentle- 
man's park, or a flower-garden ready to hand. Why did 
your husband not put plenty of manure on, as I told him to 
do twelve months ago ]" 

" I did put some on," said the man, " but it cost me more 
nor I got for the crop arterwards. The carting makes it so 
weny expensive out here." 

" Besides," interposed the woman, " we ain't got no water, 
and when we went to sink a well, arter gettin' throu'^h the 
top spit of sand, we comes on to hard blue stone, which in 
course is as dry as a bone this weather. Nothin' won't grow 
in a spit of sand atop of dry rock." 

" Other people have made no complaint about the nature 
of the soil," said Mr. Anderson. " If you have not had 
crops, it's no doubt your own fault ; but I cannot waste my 
time arguing the matter with you. You must pay me the 
money due or forfeit the land." 

" Then you won't give us no time — ^you mean to turn us 
out^ do yer V* exclaimed the woman angrily. 
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" Most distinctly I do," said Mr. Anderson, " unless you 
have brought the money with you. Charity is thrown away 
on such people as you, Mrs. Price." 

" Then TU tell yer what you are," said the justly indig- 
nant woman. ** You're a wicked, scheming rascal, wot lives 
by swindling poor people like us, as is got to work hard for 
-our daily bread ; and if I had my way, I'd smash that ugly 
head of youm and break every bone in yer body, yer sneak- 
ing wannint. Look here," said she, rising and shaking her 
fist, " for two pins I'd do it now, yer scoundrel !" 

** If you create a disturbance here," said Mr. Anderson, 
getting nervous, " I'll fetch a policeman and give you in 
charge." 

" Do !" screamed the woman ; " I don't care for the 
pleeceman. If my old man's afeared, I ain't, and 111 have 
3omethin' for my money, too, before I go, yer wagabond !" 
Saying which, she seized an ornamental inkstand and sent it 
flying through the window. 

At this juncture, Mr. Anderson took up his hat and rushed 
downstairs for a policeman, and meanwhile the excited 
woman did her best to smash all the breakable articles she 
could lay hands on. Seeing Brown on the opposite side of 
the way, Anderson beckoned to him, and on that worthy 
coming across, he despatched him on a police errand to the 
nearest comer. In a couple of minutes Brown returned 
with a smart policeman, who evidently knew Mr. Ander- 
son's office well, and bustled up with much alacrity. 

"There are two people creating a disturbance in my 
office, and I want you to remove them as quietly as you can 
some distance from the place ; but don't lock them up," said 
Mr. Anderson, slipping five shillings into his hand. 

"All right, sir," answered the policeman, putting the 
money out of sight, as he entered the office, followed by 
Anderson. 

Mrs. Price was hard at work gratifying her destructive 

propensities, when the policeman laid his hand upon her 

^nd said, " Now then, come along with me," and, turning to 

the husband, who stood quietly looking on, exclaimed, "I 
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wonder a decent-looking man like you should let your wife 
carry on this way." 

" I couldn't stop her," said the husband ; " when her 
blood's up no man can stop her. Besides, it sarves him 
•right, the sweep !" 

" Well," said the policeman, " she must go along with me 
now, and you too, for encouraging of her ;" and he proceeded 
to haul and push her out of the place, accompanied by her 
husband and a jocular crowd along the thoroughfares, the 
«mall boys of which satirically invited the constable to " let 
the gal alone and hit a man his own size." 

Getting some distance away, he turned to Price and said: 
-" Look here, if you take your wife quietly home, I won't 
lock her up this time ; but if she makes any more disturb- 
:ance, I must do my dooty." 

By this time the poor woman, being pretty well exhausted, 
was glad to lean on her husband's arm for support, who, 
after leading her a little further, turned into a public- 
house and revived her sinking nature with some brandy 
and water. 

It may be wondered why the virtuously indignant Mr. 
Anderson did not lock Mrs. Price up, and compel her to pay 
for the damage done to his property. The reason for his 
<jlemency lay in the fear which he entertained of newspaper 
reports and cross-examinations. His reputation was already 
getting shaky in the immediate neighbourhood of his office, 
and he did not desire accounts injurious to his pecuniary 
interests to spread further than he could help. He did the 
best he could in other directions to maintain a good name 
by mixing with religious people, and making himself pro- 
minent at various meetings under their auspices, and thus it 
was that we find him listening to the Eev. Mr. Skinner a 
week or two after the two interviews just recorded. 

The first part of Jonathan's address did not interest Mr. 
Anderson so much on that occasion as the knocking of his 
fiilver-headed walking-stick seemed to imply, except at the 
narrative of Jonathan's narrow escape from being devoured 
by the cannibal chief, when his eyes twinkled, and he 
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muttered to himself, " That's a good lie, old man. You'll 
do !" When, however, the rev. gentleman went on to talk 
about the auriferous creeks and quartz reefs abounding in 
Squattermania, Jacob Anderson was at once all attention. 
Being ever ready for any promising new field of enterprise, 
the thought naturally occurred to him as he listened, " How 
will this suit my book?" and while the next gentleman 
addressed the meeting, his active mind revolved the pros 
and cons of several glittering schemes, and when his head, 
at the conclusion, was bent devoutly as if in prayer, he was 
really engaged in arriving at a worldly decision upon the 
initial steps. Being well experienced in the motives which 
impel men to action in search of bread and butter, and a 
good judge of character besides, he was not long in an^ving 
at the conviction that, however much Jonathan Skinner 
might preach and pray, he was at heart a thorough man of 
the world. Thinking further that he might be made a valuf- 
able agent in any scheme connected with Squattermania, he 
determined to interview him there and then. 

At the termination of the meeting, when such a great 
shaking of hands was going on upon the platform that one 
might almost have thought it was a general meeting of pro- 
digal sons and their fathers, Mr. Anderson stepped forward 
and at once proceeded to shake hands also with several of 
the leading notabilities. 

" How do you do, Mr. Anderson ? A very interesting 
and eloquent address that of the Eev. Mr. Skinner's," 
remarked one. 

" It was a very powerful address indeed," replied Ander- 
son. " I was very — very much struck with the style of its 
delivery and the evident earnestness of the speaker, with 
whom I should feel honoured by becoming acquainted, Mr. 
Blowther." 

" I am intimate with him, and will introduce you," said 

the obliging Mr. Blowther, and turning round to Jonathan, 

smiling, accosted him thus: ''Mr. Skinner, your talents make 

you famous. Allow me to introduce to you Mr. Jacob 

Anderson, a leading member of the Grantham Street Baptist 

COiaper 
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" How do you do, sir ]" said Jonathan Skinner, bowing, 
smiling, and extending his hand. '^ I am delighted to meet 
you on such a happy occasion.'* 

" The pleasure is mutual, so far as sympathy is concerned, 
and enhanced greatly by your most eloquent and instructive 
address this evening," said Mr. Anderson. 

" It affords me happiness to hear you express yourself so 
favourably," said Jonathan Skinner. 

" ^ou seem also to be full of information in reference to 
the" resources of Squattermania," said Mr. Anderson, " and 
as I have some idea of opening up business connections with 
that interesting district, perhaps, if you have an hour of your 
valuable time to spare, you will not mind granting me a 
private interview." 

" With pleasure, my dear sir," returned Jonathan Skinner. 
" If you like to call on me to-morrow evening, at Mr. Mel- 
ton's, No. 4, Barton -Street, I shall be most happy to give 
you any information I possess." 

" I am extremely obliged, and will not fail to take advan- 
tage of your offer," said Mr. Anderson, making a note of 
the address ; and after some general conversation, the two 
adventurers, socially supposed to be gentlemen, shook hands 
and parted. 

On the following evening, Mr. Anderson entered the 
sitting-room occupied by Jonathan Skinner, and sitting 
down before a comfortable fire of wood and coal, he at once 
banished all affectation of religion or sentiment, looking 
upon such things as unnecessary now he and Mr. Skinner 
were alone, and at once commenced conversation in a busi- 
ness-like manner. 

" You spoke very favourably, Mr. Skinner, of the aurifer- 
ous creeks and quartz reefs in Squattermania. Are you able 
to particularise more now we are in private 1 Of course, 
you were alluding to the more central portions of the 
country, as it is well known in Melbourne that in two or 
three remote mountain corners rich reefs have been working 
for three or four years. You see, I have thoughts of start- 
ing a prospecting association, and shoxild \\kfe \^ Vxlq"^ 
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whether there is anything in that part of the country to 
which you referred last night which would induce the public 
to take up shares." 

" Well," said Mr. Skinner, "I could not go into particulars 
yesterday evening, because I was addressing an assemblage 
having the status of a sort of missionary meeting, and not 
that of a mining one ; but there are very good indications of 
gold-bearing quartz reefs all over the mountains, which cover 
fully one-half of Squattermania. Perhaps you are aware of 
the numerous reefs which have been lately opened round 
Quartztop Mountain? ;;Between that and rellowboys' 
Creek, at the other extremity, there's a hundred miles of 
country that scarcely anybody has passed through." 

" Then you decidedly think," said Mr. Anderson, " that 
there are some chances there for a prospecting party 1" 

" I do," replied Mr. Skinner, " though whether the public 
would think so too, is quite another question." 

" Well," observed Mr. Anderson, " I am a business man, 
and understand better how to introduce a scheme to the 
public than a good many. I know a few people who would 
go into such a thing on my recommendation, and I thought 
perhaps, if you had a promoter's share in the concern, you 
might know a few also." 

** I am not very well acquainted with the terms of mining 
companies," said Mr. Skinner. " Perhaps you "will explain 
what a promoter's share is." 

" A promoter's share," said Mr. Anderson, " is a share for 
which its owner pays no money whatever." 

" Very good, very good indeed !" ejaculated Mr. Skinner. 
" Such shares are always given to men of some influence 
in society — such as yourself, for instance, who, by becom- 
ing shareholders, impart the value of their names and 
connections to the company," continued Mr. Anderson; " and 
the positions in which they move enable them to advocate 
the advantages of the company among people who would be 
otherwise unacquainted with them." 

"I see," said Mr. Skinner, "I see; but now, what liability 
does a promoter incur 1 because, yo\i know, a man may some- 
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times be mined more certainly by his liability than by what 
he has to pay down first in hard cash/' 

"He incurs no liability whatever," said Mr. Anderson; 
" all the shares which ho receives are fully paid up, and the 
possessor is never responsible for a farthing." 

" I like the idea very well but for one thing," said Mr. 
Skinner. " I move in the religious world, and expect some 
day to be still more intimately connected with it, and I am 
afraid it might be thought inconsistent in me, and, possibly, 
prove detrimental to my pros^^cts, for my name to appear 
as promoter to a raining company." 

" You think it might be injurious to your interests as a 
probable candidate for future missionary undertakings," ob- 
served Mr. Anderson, "for at present I understand you 
receive a salary from Government." 

" At present I do," said Mr. Skinner ; " but T am sorry to 
say that may not last long, owing to the decrease of the 
blacks below the requisite number ; and when that event 
occurs, I must look to voluntary contributioi^s for further 
support." 

" In that case, unfortunately for yourself, as well as my 
company, you could not help in the way proposed," remarked 
Mr. Anderson, after a short silence. 

" True," said Mr. Skinner ; " but could I not aid the con- 
cern without my name appearing in the prospectus. I am 
in and out of Melbourne occasionally, and expect to remain 
a few weeks in it this time ; and during my stay I shall come 
in contact with lots of people with a little money to invest, 
and could bring forward your name and respectability, 
coupled with your religious standing, and the proposed 
company, together with commendation of Squattermania as 
a promising gold-field, in such a way that a good start might 
almost be ensured." 

"I think I see a way by which it can be managed," said 
Mr. Anderson : " suppose I transfer to your wife a portion of 
the interest, which I shall retain as a promoter myself, on 
the understanding that you push the thing forward as much 
as you can while in Melbourne, by piWale> BtXiiSL ^\M^^ \^- 

\\— ^ 
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ference to the company and its prospects, and when in 
Squattermania^ by occasional letters to the papers on the 
auriferous nature of the country, etc., with bye remarks on 
what the company is doing — a private letter or two to me 
also, just to show people visiting my office, would do a good 
deal in the way of help." 

" Yes, I can do all that," said Mr. Skinner, " without in 
any way injuring my religious position." 

" Then, shall we say agreed," said Mr. Anderson, " and 
both set to work at once 1" 

" Well, before we do that," said Mr. Skinner, " I should 
like to have some idea of what pecuniary value the interest 
would be which you propose to make over to my wife." 

" Well, by way of illustration," said Mr. Anderson, " sup- 
pose we say we start a company of two thousand five hun- 
dred shares at five pounds a share, of which two hundred 
and fifty fully paid-up shares be divided among the pro- 
moters. Out of these two hundred and fifty, one hundred and 
twenty-five we divide among other promoters of the company, 
and one hundred and twenty-five I take myself; out of my 
lot I make fifty over to your wife, the value of which woula 
amount to two hundred and fifty pounds ; and should the 
company prosper, might in a short time be worth two or 
three times as much." 

" Very good," said Mr. Skinner; " but I should like some 
guarantee you will carry out your engagement. You might 
change your mind, you know, just when the company was 
set going." 

Mr. Anderson showed no irritation at the mild insinuation, 
and replied : 

" I think you might trust me as a man of business." 

" No, that's just what I don't care to do," said Mr. Skin- 
ner. " You ought to give me a small agreement, in which 
you promise to make over to Mrs. Skinner fifty shares, or 
two-fifths, I think it would be, of your interest in the asso- 
<^iation ; and failing that, two hundred and fifty pounds in 
Jieu thereof." 
^'I would not mind doing ttiaX)" mdMr. Anderson, "i^ 
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on the other hand, you are willing to sign a document 
promising to further the association by every means in your 
power ; that would be only fair, you know." 

" More fair than satisfactory to me, especially if enemies 
should happen to get hold of the document," observed Mr. 
Skinner ; " no, I don't care to do it." 

" Well, then, why not trust each other 1" said Mr. An- 
derson, persuasively. " I do not look upon you as one of 
the public, a bank to draw upon at pleasure, and you need 
not look upon me in that light either; we shall be too 
valuable to each other to make it worth our while to abuse 
confidence." 

"Very well," said Mr. Skinner, " so be it then ; and while 
in town I'll do my best to make it a success, and you will 
of course make the necessary preliminary arrangements. 
And now will you have a glass of wine, Mr. Anderson, or 
shall I say a little brandy ]" 

" Thank you, I will," replied he, " I think a little stimulant 
does the body good at times, besides cementing friendship." 

The two men then became quite sociable, and talked over 
their enterprise with much pleasure,' evidently regarding the 
Melbourne people as a more certain and profitable gold 
mine than any likely to be found under their auspices in 
Squattermania, and finally parted. 

After this interview both set to work with more energy 
than they would have displayed over worthier objects, and 
in due time their scheme was rewarded with better success 
than would have attended any legitimate industrial under- 
taking. Tliat great simpleton, the public, tempted by the 
prospect of sudden riches, threw into the adventurer's bag 
the gatherings of much time and labour, and listened to the 
words of a couple of cheating showmen who invited them to 
walk up and behold the great panorama of Squattermanian 
gold reefs, and thus cozened them out of their substance for 
the phantom of a fortune. 

In due time, sensational letters appeared in the papers 
giving laudatory descriptions of Squattermania and its hidden 
richeSy together with commendations of the great aclaA\x3Lfe iov: 
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extracting them from their ancient hiding-places. Meetings 
were called, the prospectus issued, and the bubble fairly 
launched upon the wave of public opinion. 



CHAPTER X. 

Uncle William Bland sat on a log outside the door of his 
hut, at North Grafton, quietly smoking his pipe in the 
evening. 

"I think," said he, addressing his nephew, who lay 
stretched on the grass a yard or two away, " now that we 
have had three years' occupation, according to the act made 
and provided, etc., and two very profitable harvests, we 
might as well go in for purchasing the ground right out. 
What do you say, Harry V* 

" I am quite willing," replied Sutton. " We shall be well 
able to do it, and have a good bit to spare besides for a 
rainy day." 

" It's a long time since I took a trip to Melbourne," re- 
sumed the uncle, " and I should like to see how it looks 
now. How would it be for me to try and get the deeds 
there? I used to know a man near Melbourne who was in 
the survey department for a while, after doing all sorts of 
things, including digging, and if I could find him, I dare 
say he would put me in the way to get our title quickly." 

" All right, uncle, I am agreeable," responded the nephew. 
** 111 try and find some way to amuse myself while you are 
gone." 

"Well, I'll start next week, then," said the uncle. 
^* You'll get along very well without me, no doubt. You are 
no chicken now, and can hardly be called a ' new chum ' 
either. Suppose we go inside and have a game of crib- 
bage ]" 

A few days after Mr. Bland started for Melbourne, where 
he arrived without mishap, and immediately commenced 
^* prospecting" for his acquaintance of the survey depart- 
ment, whose abode he at length found a few miles from 
town. On knocking at the door of the small cottage which 
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formed his residence, a cheerful lady-like young woman 
appeared, and politely requested his business. 

" I wish to see Mr. Travers," said Bland, " if he is at 
home V 

" He is not at home now, mother, is he 1" said the young 
lady, turning to a delicate-looking woman inside. 

" No,*' answered the latter, in a dejected manner ; " he 
may be in in a half an hour perhaps, but if you wish to see him 
particularly, you had better call in four or five hours' time." 

" Thank you," said Bland. " I'll call at seven o'clock this 
evening, then." 

About that time he knocked again, when the door was 
opened by Travers himself. He was a handsome man, with 
a frank expression, but his countenance bore the impress of 
the colonial curse, and his trembling hand confirmed the 
suspicion, while his hair and whiskers were prematurely 
turning grey. His deportment was that of a gentleman, and, 
in fact, his birth and breeding entitled him to be so regarded ; 
but the sociability of his disposition had led him to the bowl 
and ruined his prospects. His buoyant nature and tine con- 
stitution to a great extent baffled its physical effects, but as 
he sank lower and lower socially, the false consolation of 
the bottle became more and more a necessity to him, and 
threatened eventually his final ruin. Owing to good in- 
fluence, he had once or twice been employed by the Govern- 
ment as a surveyor for a considerable time ; at other periods 
he had been reduced to digging in different parts of the 
colonies, and it was while thus engaged at Yellowboys' 
Creek that Bland had made his acquaintance. 

" What ! is that you. Bland 1" said he, extending his 
hand. " You give me a most pleasant surprise. How on 
earth did you find me out ? Come along and have a drink for 
* auld lang syne ' :" and the two men walked away together 
to the nearest hotel. 

" I did have some difficulty in finding you," said Bland ; 
"** but I got on your track at last through a Yellowboys' 
billiard-marker, who has had a billet in Melbourne for three 
or four years." 
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" How is Yellowboys looking 1" said Travers, calling for 
brandy and whisky. 

" Well, I can't very well answer that question," replied 
Bland, " for I left it over three years ago, and have been 
cocatooing ever since." 

" What ! thrown over the pick and sluice-box, and gone 
among the * lambers-down ' V exclaimed Travers. " * Oh^ 
what a fall was there, my countrymen T " 

" I fell on my legs, any way," responded Bland, laughing^ 
" and have been better off ever since ; and now I've come 
to Melbourne to get my title-deeds. Knowing you are ac- 
quainted! with the ins and outs of the Land Office, I thought 
perhaps you would put me in the way to get them quickly.'* 

" Well, I can help you a little in that direction," said 
Travr;rs, " though I have not much to do with that quarter 
now, you know, and intend going your way in about three 
or four weeks time." 

" You'd better come and stay a few days at my place, 
then," said Bland. ** But you are not going cocatooing too, 
are you f 

"No," said Travers, "nothing in that line. I am going 
in charge of a prospecting party through the mountains of 
Squattermania." 

" Well, here's luck to your trip," said Bland, emptying his 
glass. " Which road do you think of taking T 

" My idea is to work through the ranges above Stirling 
in the direction of Quartztop. That ground has not been 
much run over yet," said Travers. 

*'0f course, you are not going over on your own hookf* 
remarked Bland. 

** Oh no," said Travers. " The party is being fitted out 
by the Squattermania Prospecting Association. I am to 
receive the greater part of my pay in shares, and one pound 
a week in cash, which will be paid to my wife while I am 
away." 

" There ought to be some show for quartz reefs there,'^ 
observed Bland, who began to feel very interested. " Is the 
company a genuine thing, do yovx think V 
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" Well, I don't know. It has not been long floated, but 
most of the shares are taken up, I believe. Here's the 
prospectus," responded Travers, taking a paper from his 
pocket. "I think we are nearly certain to come across 
something good. I have eight men under me, all old Vic- 
torian diggers and reefers but two, who come from New 
Zealand." 

" If I was sure it was a good thing, I would take fifty 
shares in it myself," said Bland, " and a nephew of mine 
would take fifty more, I believe." 

" Well,'* said Travers, " suppose you think it over care- 
fully first. I have not much doubt about the company, and 
I shall do all I can on my part to make it a success. If you 
don't take the shares, somebody else will, for they are going 
off briskly ; but you can keep that prospectus and decide for 
yourself. Pll do what I can to put your other business 
through, though I shall be rather busy now till I go." 

" Thank you," said Bland ; " and I'll say good-night now, 
and see you again in a couple of days or so." 

" So long for the present, then," said Travers, and the two 
friends separated. 

As an old sailor always has a hankering after the sea, sa 
an old gold-miner always has a penchant for gullies, shafts^ 
creeks and reefs, puddling mills and crushing machines, etc., 
and all that evening Bland's mind ruminated over the possi- 
bilities of fortune latent in the Squattermania Prospecting 
Association, and in slumber he continued to revolve in 
dreamland the varied scenes of a digger's life. Before morn- 
ing, in imagination, he had travelled at prodigious speed to 
new rushes, pegged out claims, bottomed shafts, benched 
paddocks, sluiced away banks, and turned creeks. He saw 
gigantic quartz reefs crushed on a mosr. tremendous scale, 
while gold in profusion was everjrwhere and in all states, 
fine, coarse, ragged, waterworn and nuggety, and phantom 
diggers were collecting it with wonderful industry. 

The next morning the same ideas were still kept in his 
mind, for the first thing he saw in the morning papers were 
two letters on the vast auriferous deposits in Sc\y\a.tt^xx£ka3o5ka.> 
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and the probable discoveries likely to follow the develop- 
ment of prospecting enterprise. After a couple of days of 
reflection, the results of which were favourable to his desires 
— a very common thing with us all — ^Bland made up his 
mind, that is to say, he made his reasoning square with his 
inclination, and decided to take up fifty shares. He then 
wrote to his nephew a full account of his intention, together 
with many strong reasons for his action, and also a request 
to be informed if he should do the same for him. He re- 
ceived a reply to the effect that he, Sutton, had full faith in 
his uncle's judgment, and therefore he could take fifty 
shares on his account also, as ho was very desirous of making 
a pile if there was a good chance open for so doing. One 
hundred five pound shares were accordingly taken on the 
terms stated in the prospectus, viz., ten shiUings per share 
on deposit, ten shillings on allotment, with calls not exceed- 
ing five shillings per share per month. 

After waiting another week or two in Melbourne, finding 
he could not obtain his deeds so quickly as he desired, Bland 
made arrangements for them to be forwarded to Stirling, 
and returned to Squattermania. 

" I hope," said he to his nephew, as they sat sipping their 
tea on the evening of his arrival, " that you are satisfied with 
your speculation in the prospecting company; because, if you 
don't care to keep the shares for any reason whatever. Til 
take them off your hands, and 111 keep the offer open for the 
next month. Of course, I believe it to be a good thing, or I 
should not have invested myself." 

" I am quite satisfied, uncle," replied Sutton, " and will 
take my chance for whatever hangs to them. I believe you 
^aid your friend Travers was going to call here on his way 
to the ranges. Don't you think I could manage to go along 
with him up till harvest 1 I should like to do so very much, 
if you can spare me." 

" If you fancy it, it's only fair you should," said the uncle, 
"especially after my trip to town." 

** It's not on that account," returned Sutton, " but because 
I should like to see the mountain country." 
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" You'll find it rough enough," said the uncle ; " but I 
dare say you will enjoy it ; so when Travers turns up, I'll 
speak to him about if 

A fortnight later a procession of two horsemen, ten pack- 
horses, well loaded, and seven men on foot, appeared at the 
slip rails opposite the domicile of our two friends. 

" Here they are," exclaimed Bland, walking forward and 
lowering the rails. " How do you do, Travers 1 Got as far 
as North Grafton at last ; you'll camp in our paddock to- 
night, I suppose f* 

" I'll camp here for two or three nights," replied Travers, 
*' if you don*t mind ; our horses will be all the better for a 
bit of good grass after floundering over that beastly Mel- 
bourne road." 

" It is a caution, and no mistake," said Bland ; '^ but come 
in and let the men unpack the poor brutes." 

Glad enough they were for the relief, several indulging in 
a good roll before proceeding to devour the succulent herb- 
age. The tents were then unrolled and pegged out, fires 
made, billies slung, and everything generally laid out for 
two or three days' comfortable repose for man and beast. 

" My nephew," said Bland to Travers the same day, " has 
a great fancy to join your party "for a while; you won't object 
to his company, I suppose, if he squares for his tucker]" 

"Never mind his tucker," responded Travers, "I shall be 
glad to have him with me, if only for old times spent along with 
you ; he can help me in many little ways, I have no doubt." 

" He can and will do that, I know," said Bland ; " for he 
is not a lazy young man by any means." 

When the time came for starting, Sutton provided his 
horse with the necessary adjuncts for the journey, in the 
shape of a bell and a pair of hobbles, and bidding adieu to 
his uncle, mounted and rode away, and together, with the 
rest of the company, was soon lost to sight amid the neigh- 
bouring hills and forests. For a while they followed the 
dray tracks made by the Grafton settlers in search of timber 
and bark, then, as the valleys became narrower and the hills 
ateeper and the dray tracks ceased, they took advantage of 
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the paths made by wild cattle (most excellent road sur- 
veyors in a rough country) in their peregrinations to and 
from their mountain retreats to the open valleys bordering 
on the plains. In the afternoon they came upon a party of 
stock-men, who were just about to commence operations for 
capturing a number of these cattle. 

"Have you been at it before?" said Sutton to one of them. 

"Oh yes," replied the stock-rider, "we took two or three 
hundred out of here last year." 

" How do you go about it ]" inquired Sutton. 

" Well," said the man, " we first ride through the ranges 
and shoot all the bulls we can find." 

" Why do you shoot them ?" asked Sutton. 

" Because they charge at yer — won't drive, and make the 
cattle wilder," answered the stock-rider. " Well, after we've 
shot the bulls, we tail a lot of quiet cattle, like those we've 
got with us now, in a wide grassy gully. At the bottom 
of the gully we'll build a f?ood large stockyard, with a wing 
fence running from it a good way up the gully on each side." 

" I see," remarked Sutton ; " you mean a fence running 
out from the yard like a Y, and taking in all the gully at 
the widest parts ?" 

" That's it," said the man ; " and then we go out a good 
way into the ranges round and slowly drive the cattle to- 
wards the gully, where the tailers are put to draw 'em on^ 
and light fires round the hills at night to keep them from 
making back in the dark. After a few days, perhaps, if we 
have luck, and they don't break away, which they often do 
though, and keep us out for weeks, we get may be a good 
mob into the gully among the quiet cattle, and then we close 
in on them, get them between the wing fences, and rush 
them into the yard at the bottom." 

" How do you get them out of the ranges though, when 
you take them out of the yard?" asked Sutton; "don't 
they break away again ?" 

" Sometimes, not often," answered the stock-rider. "We 

starve 'em a few days to take out their pluck, and knock 

about round the yard till they get used to us a bit, and 
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when we let 'em out they mostly go along pretty well with 
the quiet tailers." 

After quitting the stockmen, the prospectors travelled a 
few miles further, eventually coming to a grassy flat, 
hemmed in by the mountains on one side and a rapid 
running river on the other. Here the horses were unloaded, 
belled, and hobbled, and the camp made. Culinary and 
domestic arrangements were proceeded with in a cheerful 
and methodical manner, and the men were soon seated 
round a roaring fire, eating their corn beef and damper, 
drinking their milkless tea and chaffing one another to 
their heart's content. 

" Well, Bennet, what do you think of this part of the 
country?" said athick-set, heavy-bearded, ugly-looking fellow, 
to a tall, grey old veteran miner of some fifty years or so. 

" I don't think much of it at all," said Bennet. " It's 
like this here beef is, very old and very tough." 

" Oh, you're always grumbling, old man ; you was bom 
grumbling, and you'll die grumbling," said the first. 

" It's all owin' to your bein' cook this week," retorted 
Bennet ; " wait till my turn comes. I'll show yer how to 
turn out a damper and make a bit of old horse eat tender." 

" We ought to have shot a kangaroo while we had the 
chance," said the first, who was known as Bill ; " then We 
^ould have had some tail soup instead of this old cow beef, 
which Bennet's teeth can't chew." 

" Chew," returned Bennet, " you might as well try to 
chew the blomeric which we see sticking out of the tops of 
the hills coming along." 

"You mean conglomerate, Bennet," said Travers, who 
was sitting a little way off with Sutton. 

" I thought you called it ^blomeric," said Bennet. " I've 
-always yeard it called pudding stone before ; anyway, you 
won't find no gold where that is, Mr. Travers." 

" No," said another, " it won't make a second Bendigo, 
I'm thinking ; what do you say, Graham, you're an old 
Bendigonian V 

" Not very likely," said Graham, a long-colonised Scotch- 
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man, who had lost all his northern accent; "you'd wear a 
good many boots out before you'd kick up a nugget here." 

"Were you long on Bendigo?" queried Sutton, for infor- 
mation. 

" I was," replied Graham, " and in the very best of it's 
time too." 

" Did you do any good there ?" said Sutton. 

*• Yes," said Graham, " I did very well there, but lost all 
I had in a quartz reef afterwards." 

"There were a curious collection of characters on Old 
Bendigo I believe," remarked Sutton. 

" That there were," returned Graham. " Gentlemen and 
blackguards, honest men and thieves, lawyers and swindlers, 
parsons and murderers, all jumbled up together." 

"You must have seen some queer sights," said Sutton, 
wishing to draw him out. 

"So I did," said Graham. "I was all through the 
Tipperary rows.'* 

" What were they about ?" asked Sutton. 

" Why, the Tips, you see, got so fast and rowdy, that they 
took to mobbing claims and bullying the rightful owners clean 
out of their ground. The consequence was that lots of fights 
and small riots ensued, and they very often got the worst of it. 
At last they found it didn't pay, and learnt to be more quiet 
and reasonable. T recollect one day some men had just 
opened a fresh gully, when they were set upon by a strong 
party of Tips, and driven oflF. Well, the chaps turned out went 
among the other diggers, and soon raised a party who 
drove off the Tips, nearly killing some of them in the 
scrimmage. Then all the Tips on Bendigo siding, with 
their countrymen, gathered in a crowd, and swore they'd 
have revenge on the other party, and hold the gully against 
the whole of the diggers in the country ; and the word went 
round that they were going to march up in a body to carry 
out their threat. To stop them, all the other diggers met 
for a march up too, and both crowds stood facing one 
another, armed with all the weapons they could muster. As 
they watched each other, oneT!ip,*V>oldeT than the rest, ran 
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out into the open ground, brandishing a revolver, and yelling 
defiance. With that another man on the opposite side stepped 
out too, levelled his double-barrelled gun, and shot him. Then 
our side all marched up to the gully, expecting the Tips ta 
follow, but they never showed up, and things got much 
quieter after that." 

" You had lots of desperate rascals of all sorts among you, 
no doubt," observed Sutton. 

"Yes," said Graham; "but Gilbert, the boss over the 
troopers, did a good deal to make them quiet. He was a 
plucky fellow, if ever there was one. I've seen him chasing 
men round the tents, in and out the holes, and take them 
among their own mob at last. He hardly ever let one best 
him." 

" I suppose lots of them were in league together 1" said 
Sutton. 

" Yes ; they used to go in gangs, the very scum of the 
earth, together with convicts from Tasmania and Sidney," 
said Graham, lowering his voice. "I don't want to be 
overheard," continued he, in explanation to Sutton, "be- 
cause some of my mates here might be old hands, for all I 
know. I remember once seeing a crowd moving along, and 
going up, saw they were following a lame man, carrying a 
knife in his hand, covered with blood. * What's the matter V 
said I. *He's just stabbed a man,' said two or three. 
* Gx)od God !' says I. * Why don't they seize him, then ?' But 
suppose they were afraid of the knife. Anyhow, I went 
behind him, as he was going down hill, took a bib of a run, 
and landed on his back, seizing his two arms at the same 
time. A good many more freezed on him then, took away 
his knife, tied him to a tree, and mounted guard till the 
troopers came up. A lot of his gang gathered round to swear 
and swagger a bit, but they were not strong enough to make 
a rescue, and he was marched off by the troopers. Another 
time, as I lay in my tent alone one evening, my mates having 
gone for a stroll, a kid, not more than nine or ten years old, 
poked his head under the side of my tent, and stretched out 
his hand towards my head, thinking I wa;s aal^e^, 1 ^x^y^q'^'^v 
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and might have my gold somewhere under my head. Well, 
I laid hold of him by the hair, hauled him into the tent, and 
then turned him out by the front opening. The moment I 
let the little rascal go, he commenced swearing, and chal- 
lenged me to come outside and fight." 

"That was rather comic,'' said Sutton, smiling. 

" Yes," said Graham, " it did seem droll ; but he was 
only the little tool of a gang of thieves, and if, by his little 
manoeuvres, they could have got me out to skelp him, some 
would have bullied me for warming the kid, while others, 
robbed the t(;nt of the gold, if they could have found it" 

" Was that the only time your tent was tried ?" said 
Sutton. 

"No,'* replied Graham. "It was tried again a good while 
after that, by a man, on his own hook altogether, I fancy, who 
probably thought to catch me dozing. We had a rough fire- 
place made from the mullock and stones out of our claim, 
and I was sitting on my blanket by the side of the fire, when 
this fellow walked right into my tent, in a stupid kind of 
way, as if he was a little on, and didn't know where he was 
going; but I think that was all gammon. Still, he might 
have been groggy; I wouldn't like to swear he wasn't 
* Hallo, mate !' said I, * where are you coming ]' He didn't 
answer, but looked curiously at me for a moment, and made 
another step forward. With that I seized an old pistol I 
had handy, and showing it him, said : * Look here, old man, 
you're in the wrong shop this time, and if you come any 
further, I'll give you the contents of this.' * What have you 
in that]' said he, eyeing the rusty but heavy old horse- 
pistol so comically cool, that he almost made me laugh. ' A 
jolly good lump of quartz,' said I, * and you'll have it through 
your head if you don't mind what you are about' * A lump 
of quartz,' said he, grinning, ' a lump of quartz ! well, I'm 
blowed !' and he burst out laughing in my face. * Look here/ 
continued he ; * jist feel of my head.' Well, the man was so 
cool and quiet, and the request was made so simply, that I 
j)ut out my left hand quite naturally, and felt his head, which 
/ found to be one lot of scars and bumps all over. ' That 
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there big un/ said he^ putting my hand on something like 
a large potato, ' was done with the butt-end of a musket. 
Now, what do yer think a feller with a head like that cares 
for a bit of quartz 1 Look here, youngster,' continued he ; * I 
won't be hard on yer, 'cos I can see you're a Sidney native, 
where I hails from myself, though, mind yer, I wasn't bom 
in that quarter, but was a werry long time under Govern- 
ment employ there, and I naturally look upon all natives as 
townies of mine ; so I don't- want to hurt yer, most on that 
score, d'ye see, and partly 'cos I likes yer pluck also. I'll do 
more nor that too for yer, and put yer into a good thing, 
maybe, if yer minds wot I tell yer. At the bottom end of 
Wombat Gully, about twenty yards .from where the track 
crosses it, there's a three-cornered bit of ground which has 
got covered up and missed. If yer set in there, you'll drop 
on somethin' good ; and if yer do, I'll axe yer to shout the 
fust time I see yer. So long, towny !' said he, going out of 
the tent ; ' but don't trust to that there bit of quartz ; it 
ain't no account at alL' 

" Well, out of curiosity," said Graham, " my mates went 
up to the place he talked about, and finding just such a piece 
of ground as he described, pegged it out, and we took a tidy 
bit of gold out, besides, before we left it." 

" You came oflf lucky," said Sutton, " but are you a Sydney 
native 1" 

" No," replied Graham, " I was bom in Edinburgh, and 
came out here very young with my father. Being tall, thin, 
and dark too, though, he might very easily have taken me 
for one." 

As the evening wore away, preparations were made for 
turning in ; branches were scorched over the fire, and laid 
in the tent ; blankets were spread, and before darkness had 
set in, every man had stretched himself on his blanket, to 
smoke and sleep till daylight. 

In the morning they loaded up again, and wound their 
way slowly along the sides of the mountains, once or twice 
striking again and fording the same river by which they 
had camped the previous night. Sometimes t>k«Y ^^'t'i 
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checked by steep declivities barring their path, and were 
obliged either to return a great way, or make long detours ; 
at other times their axes had to be brought into play to clear 
a road through the scrub. The next day the difficulties of 
the journey increased, and Travers and another man^ who 
went ahead to hunt for leading ranges, and blaze a track, 
got bushed, and did not turn up again for thirty hours, their 
only meal during the time being made off a black cocatoo 
which they surprised, shot, and devoured with much appetite 
and little sentiment. 

At length, after a fortnight of blundering and wandering, 
they came upon an extended flat beside a pleasant river, and 
upon its grassy banks a camp and depdt of a somewhat 
permanent character was established. 

From this central station the men were sent forth in 
couples by their leader Travers to prospect the flats, creeks, 
and gullies of the ranges round. Shafts were sunk here and 
there, and small prospects obtained, but not in sufficient 
proportion to encourage further labour. 

Creeks were tried, and the colour got in many places, and 
that was all that could be got either. Beefs were opened, 
and broken down, but the precious metal would not make 
itself visible. 

The men, having agreed to payment by results, were fiir 
from pleased at the outlook before them, and blamed Travers 
not a little for having brought them on a fool's errand, and 
for praising the country much beyond its merits, and his 
own knowledge of its auriferous resources. His vainglorious 
nature had in truth often led him into similar errors before, 
ending in disappointment for others, and the miserable con- 
solation of the bottle for himself. Later on an incident 
occurred which made things still worse. One morning all 
went up the river prospecting, except Bennet and Sutton, 
the former remaining behind to perform the temporary duties 
of a cook, the latter merely taking it easy for the day. 

A bush-fire had been raging in the ranges for forty-eight 
hours previously, and towards the afternoon Sutton remarked 
to Bennet that he thought il ^zsn^ eoming a good deal nearer. 
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" Then we'd better bum some of the flat afore it comes 
too close/' said Bennet^ ''and shift the tent on to the 
burnt ground." 

Accordingly, they set fire to a portion of the flat, con- 
trolling its tendency to extend too far by beating it out 
with wet sacks where necessary. They had succeeded in 
burning about half an acre, and were just about to shift 
the things from the unbumt portion, when the fire, having 
turned the mountains, descended on to the flat Both men 
instantly perceived it, and, rushiug forward together, clawed 
the tent and the greater portion of its belongings on to the 
burnt ground, as a wall of fire twenty feet high and half 
a mile wide came tearing along, preceded by a sirocco, 
which scorched up the vegetation before the consuming 
flame destroyed it. 

Birds, bandicoots, wallibies, kangaroo rats, and other 
terror-stricken creatures sought safety in headlong flight, 
most of them perishing miserably in its pitiless embrace. 
When it reached the burnt patch it divided, and passed on, 
in majestic fury and devastation. 

" That was a close shave," observed Bennet, " and we're 
lucky to have saved all but two blankets, and a few odds 
and ends." 

"Didn't it come down the flat at a pace !" said Sutton. 
" I don't believe anything can be left alive where that's been." 

"All those poor horses are about somewhere, dead or 
alive," said Bennet "We'd better have a stroll round, and 
look for them." 

" If they were able to get to the river, and had the sense 
to do it, they might be all right yet," observed Sutton, 
walking away with Bennet. 

Carefully picking their way over the hot, black ground, 
and round the burning logs, they reached the river, and 
proceeding along its banks, discovered five of the poor 
animals standing among the boulders in the bed of the stream. 

" Three of 'em is all right," said Bennet, " but Sammy's 
scorched a bit, and Jack's lost the whole of his tail ; poor 
old feller, he must have found it very warm iu t\i^ x^^x " 
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Then they extended their search to the neighbouring 
gullies and mountain slopes. On the flat, the fire had 
turned the thick, green bunches of tussocky grass, which 
covered the ground to the height of several feet, into 
thousands of black looking heaps like little coffins, hidden 
by their palls, among which stood thousands of burnt stems, 
the only remains of living bushes a few minutes before, and 
the plain had become one great, smoking vale of ashes. 

On the mountains and in the gullies the appearance was 
equally desolate and more terrific. The green timber was 
all denuded of its leaves, while the innumerable dead and 
dry vegetable giants, covering the slopes from foot to sum- 
mit, and blazing away in fiery splendour, presented a spec- 
tacle which no description could portray, and which sight 
alone could realise. A whole city, with every fourth house 
in flames, would be a poor illustration, because the fires, 
while being only one fourth the size, would be all on a 
level, and could not, therefore, aff*ord the view which the 
steep slopes of a mountain would furnish. The smaller 
trees and scrub or, rather, their remains, issued forth steam 
and smoke, while the huge hollow logs lying about belched 
forth smoke and fire as the wind, rushing through their 
open ends, converted them into furnaces. The crackling 
wood, the hot ground, the hotter atmosphere, the fiery logs, 
the blazing branches, and the falling trees, as they crashed 
down in huge volumes of flame, gave to the land the appear- 
ance of the realm of the dread " Fire-king," and forbade 
entrance to anything save salamanders. 

" We can't go in there," observed Sutton. " Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego couldn't live in it;" and they hastily 
retired to the piece of flat which they had first burnt. 

" I'm afeard the rest of the horses are cooked,' said Ben- 
net. They'd most likely be up some of the gullies, and the 
fire would cut 'em off from the river." 

" You may well say cooked, poor things," returned Sut- 
ton dejectedly. " I am afraid they'll be done to a cinder, 
my mare and all." 

When night came, the grandeur of the spectacle was in- 
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creased by the extension of the conflagration to both sides 
of the river, and enhanced by the darkness. The whole 
amphitheatre of mountains, rising thousands of feet high, 
were illuminated by the glow from innumerable fires, and 
reverberated with the crash of falling trees in such numbers 
as to give one the idea of an unintermittent discharge of 
artillery. 

The men who had been prospecting up the river had all 
43afely returned along its banks, and lay watching the scene 
with much interest. 

" Doesn't it look like Great Burke Street when it's lit up 
on Saturday night, or the inside of the Theatre Royal 1" re- 
marked one. 

'* Big Burke Street on a Saturday night," said another 
with a laugh; '^Melbourne all on fire's a little nearer." 

" Melbourne on fire wouldn't be a candle to it," observed 
a third. " It looks more like than anything else." 

** I'm ashamed on yer," ejaculated Bennet ; " nobody 
would suppose the man as made that last remark had been 
brought up religious, as I've yeard him say he was ; why, 
a parson would shake his head till it dropped off at yer 
wickedness." 

" What a pious mood you are in all at once," said Grey, 
the party reprimanded. " You won't be quite so holy when 
you get among the grog on Quartztop, if we ever get as far; 
you always want to be different from the rest, old man ; 
when we're inclined to be solemn you take to grinning, and 
when we're merry you preach us a sermon ; you put me in 
mind of the inconsistent man/' said he, pausing. 

*« What did he do ]" asked one. 

" Now then, Grey, let's have it," said another, " if it's 
a good 'un I", 

"The 'inconsistent man/ the name he was generally 
known by," resumed Grey, "was just like our friend Bennet, 
always different to everyone else, and inconsistent in his 
humours with whatever was going on round. When he 
went to church he would be ail grin the whole service 
through, and when he happened to be at a ball he'd take a 
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Bible out of his pocket and read Sevelations. One day, 
when everybody thought he was in the best of health, he 
suddenly took ill and died. The day after he was buried 
his wife got very uneasy, and told her friends that she was 
afraid her husband mightn't be dead after all, he was such 
a strange man and so contrary. At last she got in such a 
way that nothing would satisfy her but opening his grave . 
to see. Well, she and some of her friends, and a couple of 
men with spades, went to the burial place and set to work. 
When they got within four feet of the coffin one of the men 
dropped his spade and shook a bit. 

" * I yeard somethin',' said he. 

" * I didn't,' said the other, and went on digging. 

'^ After he'd got another foot or so down, he stopped too, 
and looking a bit frightened, said to those up above : 

" * I can here the cove below arsinging.' 

^^ After a little encouragement and a drop of brandy, he 
started to work again. Presently he put his ear to the 
ground, jumped up, and burst out laughing. 

'^ ' What are you laughing at V said some of the people 
above, thinking the man was mad. 

" * You come down here and listen,' said the man, con- 
tinuing to laugh, and one of them jumped into the grave and 
put his ear to the ground ; he burst out laughing too, then 
another followed his example and did the same. 

" * What are you all laughing at V inquired the wonder- 
ing widow above. 

" * Why,' replied one of her friends below, *the 'inconsis- 
tent man ' is just now singing as hard as he can the choms 
of " Villikins and his Dinah." ' 

*' Before they reached his coffin he changed his melody 
to the ' Ratcatcher's Daughter ;' and when they completely 
unearthed him he was all smiles, and remarked that 'he had 
never been so happy in his life before.' " 

" * How long have you been singing, my dear V said the 
wife, clasping him to her bosom. 

'' ' Ever since I woke up, about nine hours ago, I should 
^iukk,' replied he, kissing her and marching home, delighted 
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because his dress was inconsistent with that worn above 
ground " 

"That's a good yarn, Grey," said one, after the laughter 
had subsided. "I shouldn't think Bennet would be in- 
consistent enough to get drunk on Quartztop now." 

"I'm going to sign the pledge on Quartztop," said Bennet. 

" You'd better do it here," returned Grey, " where you 
can't break it. The ten commandments won't hold you 
back there, I know." 

"You know a lot more than you was ever lamt," re- 
torted Bennet ; ^* but I mean to leave yer and turn in while 
I'm innercent." 

A general laugh followed this reply, and his example was 
soon imitated by the rest, who sank into dreamland or 
smoked away the hours. 

The fire continued to bum for days, and the six missing 
horses were never found again alive. It soon became evident 
that a shift in search of some unbumt ground would be 
necessary to save the other five from starvation, and the 
camp was accordingly struck shortly afterwards and a move 
onwards made. After two days' travelling a small unbumt 
flat, higher up the same river, was discovered, and the tents 
were again pitched. Around this new spot the prospecting 
pick, the shovel, and the tin dish were speedily brought into 
play, but the results were equally unsatisfactory with former 
attempts. Travers gave his scientific opinions upon the 
geological formation of the strata, and used all the big 
words and technicalities at his command on various holes 
sunk about by his men, and certain barren reefs and leaders 
occasionally dropped upon without succeeding in rendering 
them profitable. He talked largely about the direction of 
the compass in which the reefs ran, their 'pinching out and 
making ' again, their ' backs ' with the dip of their inclina- 
tion, etc. He also spent much time in scientific analysis of 
quartz from the various reefs ; but do what he would he 
could not show gold where none existed, and his operations 
were regarded with something very like ridicule by the men. 

** Science," observed Grey, " may be a very fine thin^ in. 
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Melbourne, perhaps, or any other city where it can walk 
about in the garb of a professor, with perhaps a thonsand 
pounds a year attached to give it a grandiose and authorita- 
tive appearance ; but the diggers have done all the prospect- 
ing and found all the gold fields, besides paying the greater 
portion of the taxes required to keep up a parasitical 
bureau, which only swindles the practical miner and pro- 
spector out of the honour of each fresh discovery, and uses 
it for the decoration of the administration. Sneaks after us 
like a jackal, in fact, and when we find anything in a new 
part of the country, stick geological articles in the Mel- 
bourne papers and tell us they knew all about it years ago." 

*^ That's the way on it, sure enough," said one of the men. 
" You're the chap to see through 'em. Grey. You ought to 
round 'em up in Parlyment. You can talk like a book." 

Travers's science, at any rate, did not effect much, or 
afford great consolation for failure either to the iforking 
members of the Squattermania Prospecting Association, who 
continued to prospect with great perseverance and growl 
with increasing energy of invective, 

One day, on Grey and Graham going 'out in a fresh direc- 
tion, they came upon a creek which they had not seto 
before, and the water of which was very muddy. 

'^ Hullo !" said Graham, '^ there must be some one else in 
this quarter of the globe besides us, or I am very much mis- 
taken. Suppose we go up the creek and see." 

After getting about half a mile up, they came upon two 
men engaged in the operation of sluicing, with a sluice-box 
of a most primitive character, made from a hollow log. 

^' Hullo, mates," said one of them, with a look of astonish- 
ment, " where on earth did you spring from 1" 

" We sprang from a flat about four miles down the river," 
answered Graham. " But how did you get here V^ 

"We came from Quartztop, prospecting on our own 
hook," said the other. " Are you two chaps by yourselves 1" 

" No," said Graham ; " there's nine of us in a party, and 
M'eWe been prospecting through the ranges for weeks." 

''We never came acroaa yowi \.i«ydia" said the other. 
'' Where did you start fromV' 
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** From the cocatoo country above Stirling. You say you 
come from Quartztop : how far is that from here ]" said 
Graham. 

" About twenty miles," replied the other man. " How far 
did you think it was V 

" I didn't know at all," said Graham. " I never was in 
this side before. Have you got any show 1" 

"Very little," responded the other — "just about enough 
to keep us in tucker while we look round for something 
better. There's a fine bend in the river just below its junc- 
tion with this creek. We were able to get prospects where- 
ever we tried in the bank, and I believe it will pay to turn 
it. I wouldn't tell you so much, only it's too big for us, 
but might suit your party. Have a drop of tea, mates," said 
he, dipping his pannikin into the billy. " It ain't particu- 
larly strong ; we've got so far to fetch it, you see." 

" Thank you," said Graham, " I will How ^are you off 
for bacca V 

" We're very short of that article," replied the other. 

** I can let you have a plug," said Graham, fishing out one 
frt>m the pouch on his strap. "We're much obliged for 
your information. Most likely you'll see us up this way 
soon. So long for the present." 

"So long," responded the two men, and they parted 
company. 

" Travers will swear he knew where we were, after we tell 
him what we've heard," said Graham. 

" We'll pull him out first," said Grey, " and make a fool 
of him." 

When the men had finished their meal that evening, and 
lay about smoking their pipes. Grey gave a wink to Graham, 
and turning to Travers, said, " How far do you think we are 
from Quartztop, Mr. Travers 1" 

" From the last observation I took," replied Travers, " I 
should judge we are about seventy miles off." 

"I should like a bit of fresh beef very much," said Grey; 
" and I've a good mind to walk to Quartztop and get it." 

"Don't talk nonsense," said Travers ; "if it had beeiL 
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under fifty miles you should have had fresh meat before 



now." 



u 



I don't know much about taking observations/* said 
Grey ; '^ but from ordinary observation I should say it was 
under thirty miles ; I am open to bet you a pound it's no 



more." 



'^If you think you know so much," said Travers, a little 
annoyed, "it might do you good to make you pay for your 
opinion, so I'll take your wager if you can prove your point." 

" Done," said Grey. " You hear that, boys ; now Gra- 
ham and I met two men this morning up a creek about four 
miles from here, who told us Quartztop was only twenty 
miles from them, didn't they, Graham?" 

"They did so," returned Graham, "and said besides 
they'd taken some good prospects out of the' bank of the 
river at a bend, a little below where they were working, 
which they thought would pay for turning." 

" If that's the case," said Travers, " I suppose I have lost 
my wager ; but 111 go up with you to-morrow and see them, 
and we'll try a few prospects in the bank of the river our- 
selves." 

Next morning all three went to the place indicated, tried 
a few dishes, and were so well pleased with the result, that 
a subsequent trial on a more extended scale was made, 
which proving satisfactory, it was finally resolved, at a 
general council, that the river should be turned; and as this 
would be a job which would engage them all for some time, 
Traver's prospecting difficulties promised to remain in abey- 
ance for a like period, a reflection which gave him consider- 
able pleasure. 

Learning from the two strangers what direction to take 
for Quartztop, he and Sutton started soon afterwards for that 
new El Dorado, taking with them two pack-horses and a 
couple of tomahawks. For about ten miles they blazed 
their track, which means that they sliced down a piece ci 
the bark from the trees as they proceeded along, for the 
purpose of finding their way back on their return. 

Eventually f they struck a beaten ^ath, going straight up 
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the mountain, on the top of which Quartztop was perched 
like the seat of the gods on high Ol3rmpus. Indications of 
the mainspring of its being soon became visible in the form 
of shafts, tunnels, and windlasses, with heaps of disintegrated 
rock. Here and there was a hut or a tent, located on the 
sides or ridges of jutting spurs ; and when within five miles 
of it another landmark of civilization showed itself in the 
shape of a structure half store, half grog-shanty. Here 
the travellers stopped to rest and refresh themselves ; and 
after paying the small sum of two shillings for two drinks, 
they inquired how far it was to Quartztop. 

" About five miles," said the proprietor. " I've never seen 
you this way before. Where do you come from % if it's a 
fair question," 

" We have been prospecting through the ranges," answered 
Travers, " and came last from the river about fifteen miles 
back." 

" Ah ! that must be the Falling Eiver," said the pro- 
prietor. " I don't know of any other. It comes within six 
miles of Quartztop at one place. There's two chaps prospect- 
ing there now that come to me for flour and other things 
about once a fortnight. Perhaps you might have seen 'em." 

" We did see two men working on one of the creeks," 
said Travers. 

" Are they doing any good 1" said the proprietor. 

"I can't answer that question," said Travers. ** But how 
is Quartztop looking 1" 

** It's going ahead wonderful," said the proprietor. They 
keep on registering reefs, and there's lots of buyers from 
Melbourne, I believe. Two new reefs were opened the other 
day about a mile from the town ; one is reported to have 
stone that will go fifty ounces to the ton, and the other, they 
say, will go two hundred ounces." 

" Beefs are the great thing here, I suppose *?" said Travers. 

" Nothing else will go down, however good it might be,'* 
replied the man. 

Leaving him, they proceeded on to Quartztop, and coming 
to a large paling establishment, with the words BaUarat Hot^ei 
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in large letters over it, they went in to ascertiiti if accommo- 
dation could be afforded them for the night A abrongf 
rough-looking man, with his wife and a barmaid, were 
serving out drinks to a motley crowd of miners and adven- 
turers as our two friends entered. V 

" It's Ballarat Harry, I declare I" said Travers to Sutton. 
" He used to be champion of the heavy-weights on the 
other side. Well, Harry, how do you %et along V added 
he, advancing towards the bar. 

" Hallo ! is that you, Mr. Travers ]" said Ballarat Harry, 
recognising him with a grin of familiarity. " Who'd thought 
of seein' you up this way ! Hope you're goin' to make a long 
stay now you're here." 

" No," said Travers ; " I must be off again the day after 
to-morrow, or my men will be going mad for the want of 
fresh beef. I am the leader of a large prospecting party, 
camped at the Falling River, which has been fitted out by 
the Squattermania Prospecting Association ; and this is my 
friend Mr. Sutton, a land-owner from Grafton." 

" Glad to see him," said Harry, nodding. " He puts me 
in mind of one of my old poopils. Mat Brunton. Jist sich 
another quiet-looking young feller, but he could hit out hard 
from the shoulder, though, when he liked, all the same." 

**Well, let us have a drop together for *auld laog 
fiyne,* " said Travers. " What will you take, Sutton V 

" A glass of ale," replied he. 

" Nothin' of that kind on the mount," said the landlord. 

'^ Well, a bottle of lemonade, then, with a dash of brandy 
in it," said Sutton. 

" Don't keep anything soft," returned Ballarat Harry, with 
a look approaching contempt. 

" Brandy, then," said Sutton. 

"That's better," said Harry. "What's yours, Mr. 
Travers ]" 

" I'll take whisky," replied he ; " and pour out something 
for yourself, Harry." 

'* Thanks," said Harry, pouring whisky into two tumblers. 
^^ Here's mj respects, gents, and g<w)d luck to yer party." 
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" Thank yaj," said Travers ; " and now we want supper 
for ourselves aad the horses." 

** Got no stables," said Harry, " but yer horses can have 
some oats in the yard behind, and you can get somethin' to 
eat inside ; but i^'re so full, that I ain't got no bed to give 
yer, and you won't git a bed to-night anywhere else either 
for love or money." 

" Can't you marffcge to give us a shakedown somewhere 1" 
said Travers. " Stretch a point for old acquaintanceship." 

" I've already given up my own bed," said the landlord, 
" to three or four Ballarat swells, and me and the ole woman 
are makin' shift the best way we can. I'm uncommon sorry, 
but all I can do is to offer yer part of the floor in that there 
big side-room along with about twenty more, and then you 
must find yer own blankets, for I ain't got a spare one in 
the house." 

" We must put up with that, then, if there is nothing 
better," said Travers, as he placed three shillings on the 
counter in payment for the three drinks. "We've been 
used to roughing it, haven't we, Sutton 1" 

" Rather," responded Sutton, " it won't kill us te lie two 
nights without blankets this warm weather." 

After stowing away their pack-saddles, and seeing their 
horses fed, they made a meal themselves on beefsteak and 
bread, and being tired, were glad to sit a considerable time 
over it; then they returned among the drinking crowd 
round the bar ; but Sutton did not remain long there, and 
finding two empty sacks, spread them on the floor in a 
corner of the big side room, and laid himself down. 

About an hour after he was joined by Travers, and being 
weary, both fell asleep. A little past twelve Sutton was 
awakened by a considerable noise, and looking through the 
half-open doorway he was able to see Ballarat Harry engaged 
in the athletic operation of ejecting all those individuals 
who had not secured an apology for a bed. Some of the 
half-drunken combatants contested the field very stiffly, and 
occasionally formed temporary alliances against the common 
enemy; but the common enemy, colonially speakiu^^ 
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''went in a docker/' and aided by the moral force of law 
and order, emphasised in such phrases as, ''Now then^ 
gentlemen, past twelve o'clock. Come, my lads, closing- 
time, if you please," and, "I want to go to bed," finally 
routed and dispersed the combined but demoralised forces. 
Some were rolled out, some were dragged out, and some 
were pitched out, and the doors were closed on their 
piteous lamentations. 

A good number remained inside, who were permitted to 
imbibe for nearly another hour, but they were regarded by 
Ballarat Harry as good boys, who had a respectable place to 
lie down in, and not like those common vagrants just turned 
out. Ultimately, those able to stagger to the large room 
laid themselves in a row by the side of those already there, 
and those unable to do so were taken by the shoulders like 
a sack of wheat, and hauled to their proper places, for Bal- 
larat Harry was a lover of order in his way, and liked to see 
his men in line — and then, like a good general, he retired 
to his own tent. 

Lights were all extinguished, but enough entered through 
the calico windows to enable Sutton to survey the scene. 
Two and twenty men all in a row on the floor, but in very 
varied positions. Some lay stretched out flat on their backs 
with their arms at their sides like so many corpses ; some 
were on their sides, with their limbs screwed up as if they 
were griped ; and some remained in a sitting position with 
their knees clasped by their arms, presenting the appearance 
of so many idiotic gorillas. Four were engaged singing 
snatches of whatever came into their heads, regardless of 
time or tune, three were declaiming in voices alternating 
between a nasal squeak and a choking bass, and the other 
fifteen were snoring and snorting like a combined concert of 
pigs and steam-engines. 

In spite of all vexation at losing his sleep, Sutton could 

not help indulging in a laugh, and, waking Travers, he drew 

his attention to the ludicrous appearand presented by the 

company. 

'*How can you describe iti "What can you call it 1" said 
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Sutton, in a low tone. " I should style it an assembly of 
pigs and lunatics; you can't add monkeys, because they 
could not be brought so low." 

" Well, they don't look divine, I must confess," answered 
Travers, " but they appear to be happy, and that is more 
than can be said of many sober people." 

" Well, I'm not altogether happy myself," returned Sutton, 
" but for all that, I don't envy them their high state of 
bliss, which only consists in oblivion of everything above the 
sense of taste and the excitement of brandy. I beg your 
pardon for waking you, but as you were snoring pretty 
loudly, I thought you could not be comfortable, and might 
find a little relief in witnessing the performances of these 
Bacchanalian revellers." 

"Oh, I'll soon be asleep again," said Travers, "but I 
wasn't aware you could be so wise and learned after 
midnight" 

" Why, that colonial feathered oddity the laughing jackass 
would turn philosopher over such a scene as this," said Sutton. 
" But good-night, we'll both try and go to sleep again." 

Worn out at last by the very concert which had kept him 
awake, he dropped off to slumber, passing through an inter- 
mediate stateof haze, wherein much uncertainty existed in his 
mind as to whether he was present at a temperance meeting, 
listening to several teetotal orators with colds in their heads, 
or perambulating the zoological gardens just about feeding 
time. 

Leaving our two friends for a while, we will endeavour to 
convey to the reader's comprehension some idea of what 
Quartztop was lika The ground on which it stood consisted 
of some thirty acres or so of slope on the top of the mountain, 
at an elevation of somewhere between four and five thousand 
feet above the sea. It had been surveyed into allotments at an 
early stage in the commencement of the rush, but the auction 
sale of them by the shrewd Colonial Government was deferred 
till the ground w$^ pretty well covered with places of 
business, thereby securing better bids from the owners of 
such properties, who, without purchase, would have had no 



^ 
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title to either house or ground, and thus secured a very con- 
siderable amount of spoil for the revenue, from land other- 
wise utterly worthless ; a mere mountain ridge, whose false 
value was based on the illusive hopes of a gold-hunting horde. 

These allotments, in the first instance, were occupied by a 
tribe of impecunious adventurers, who complied with the 
law so far as to erect small cabins and sleep on the ground, 
but finally sold their first right of occupation for the highest 
obtainable figure to enterprising storekeepers and other men 
of business from various parts of the colony. At the time 
we write of, most of these allotments in the three or four 
principal streets running in parallel lines one below another 
had been sold to such men ; and the mushroom town had 
attained considerable proportions, and was as full of life and 
activity as an ant-hilL There being no building rules or line, 
each man placed his erection according to his own taste and 
interests, and the town consequently presented a somewhat 
irregular and motley appearance. On one allotment, a small 
cabin composed of rock and mud would offer humble contrast 
to a large, staring, wooden hotel by its side ; then would 
come a paling shed, then a large store, at the other side of 
which, a little removed, was a structure half tent, half pig- 
stye, with its back turned insultingly to the roadway, and 
a bulldog chained to the outside comer of the chimney, 
ready to choke itself with devouring anger when any 
one happened to stray near the premises. Next would 
come a couple of stores, then a paling hut, with a yard for 
the reception of pack-horses, then an hotel, so called; 
and thus the various specimens pf architecture and 
individual enterprise would continue. The drainage of the 
town went promiscuously downhill, the highest street 
necessarily having much the best of it, and the lowest 
much the worst. 

The thoroughfares were thronged by speculators, adven- 
turers, and diggers, in a state varying between comfortably 
elevated and rolling drunk. Every now and again a mob 
of pack-horses, with their bells jingling and their drivers 
shouting, would pass trotting in or out, while a few 
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peripatetic swine wandered about from house to house or 
carefully watched some drunken man with his head hang- 
ing over a rail, in hopes of a meal which much observation 
and experience had taught them to expect. Although out- 
wardly in a flourishing condition, and, in the opinion of 
many, a permanently prosperous one, Quartztop had attained 
its proportions in the short space of twelve months. Consider- 
ing its almost inaccessible situation, its rapidity of growth bad 
been marvellous, and probably few parallels could be found 
to it ; but the possibility of getting wealth will tempt men 
to make great exertions and occupy strange situations. In 
spite of its prosperous appearance, however, Quartztop's 
existence rested on no better foundation than Prospero's 
vision, and like that vision was bound to fade away and 
disappear when once the charm was broken. 

As we have previously stated, some very rich quartz 
reefs had been discovered, and large fortunes made in one 
portion of the Squattermania ranges, distant from Quartz- 
top about one hundred and twenty miles ; and the fame of 
these reefs, aided by speculators and brokers, who did their 
best to confound the geography of the country, had induced 
people in Melbourne, Ballarat, and other distant places to 
believe that reefs found anywhere in Squattermania would 
be all equally rich, or at least nearly so. When, therefore, 
some good specimens were picked up on Quartztop, and 
one or two small but rich veins opened, a great rush set 
in to the place, and hundreds of barren reefs were registered. 
By picking out small quantities of stone from these rich but 
narrow veins, which were sent for trial crushings to the 
nearest reefing districts, yields of gold were obtained which 
gave almost any degree of richness required per ton of 
stone. Fifty, one hundred, and two hundred ounces of 
gold per ton of quartz were telegraphed to Melbourne, as 
being obtained from these trial crushings; and where single 
specimens were sent to town for chemical assay, the returns 
were still more enormous, as much as one thousand ounces 
per ton being sometimes obtained ; for, given a rich speci- 
men, the stone had merely to be well chipped away, 3xl<1 
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the proportion of gold could be easily doubled or trebled. 
These big returns made great numbers of people open their 
mouths with astonishment; and those who regretted not 
having invested in the rich reefs previously alluded to, 
rushed to throw away their money on the barren reefs of 
Qnartztop, which were opened on a borrowed reputation. 
The reefs were very plentiful, but so poor that they would 
not even pay their working expenses. Nevertheless, this 
did not prevent a number of scheming rascals, dressed in 
the garb of diggers, the lowest para^tes of the mining 
world, from pegging out and registering them, and, by 
means of tremendous lying and effrontery, directly swind- 
ling unsuspecting victims, or indirectly doing so by the help 
of plausible scoundrels higher in the social scale. 

Such men as Jacob Anderson, sometimes acting as agents 
for companies in Melbourne, at others dealing on their own 
accounts, came over, and finding the lower rascals in posses- 
sion, drove as hard bargains as they could with them, and 
then returned to town to spread lying reports for their own 
advantage. These men always bad in their pockets pieces 
of quartz more or less impregnated with gold, to show their 
dupes as specimens of the reefs which they represented. K 
any man doubted whether they came from Quartztop, his 
doubt, without negative proof, would not go far against the 
emphatic assertion of their exhibitor that they did do so, 
together with full details of the size and appearance of the 
reef from which they were taken. That many of them 
came from Quartztop there was no doubt, but they were 
frequently carried there first in the pockets of the rogues 
who made capital out of their display. Thus it came about 
that Quartztop became for a time a great snare, and drew, 
as a fly paper does the silly flies, large numbers of infatuated 
mortals to their ruin, besides causing thousands of pounds 
to be expended in the support of roguery and the destruc- 
tion of valuable steam machinery and crushing plant ; for 
the latter, after being placed at great difficulty and expense 
in all sorts of extraordinary situations, was mostly left to 
ruBt and rot till each long delayed crushing burst the 
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bubble which had placed it there, and helped on the final 
catastrophe of the false El Dorado. But before the down- 
fall of Quartztop occurred, over one thousand reefs were 
registered and no end of companies were formed, while a 
corresponding amount 6i misery and ruin followed as the 
natural consequence. '^ 

When our two friends rose from among the dormant 
company of inebriaies on the following morning, Travers 
not only took something stimulating himself, but would 
shout for Sutton akb, who, though not a drinker, made no 
great opposition, but " did at Eome as Rome did," and fol- 
lowed the fashion. After breakfast Travers proposed a stroll 
round the place, which Sutton found to consist in visiting 
every hotel in turn. 

Travers met many men he had known in other parts, and 
drank pretty freely with them, but, as an old hand at it, he 
did not show its effects for a considerable time. Sutton in 
most cases declined to drink, and therefore kept sober. In 
every place they entered, the conversation was all about 
quartz ; so much interest was shown in this one article that 
a stranger unacquainted with its nature might have sup- 
posed it was bread to the body and salvation for the soul. 
The prospects of the different reefs, and the chances they 
had of going up in the Melbourne market, were eagerly 
discussed. Men pretending to be very drunk, and remark- 
ably innocent, would go up to a stranger, fumble in their 
own pockets, extract therefrom a piece of quartz studded 
with gold, and show it with many mysterious hints about 
putting a man into a good thing if the said man had any 
money to spare. Failing to elicit a favourable answer to 
their propositions, they would be almost equally happy if 
they could succeed in working two or three drinks out of 
the stranger in lieu thereof 

Sutton was glad when the dinner-hour arrived, and in the 
afternoon took refuge, for a change, in Ballarat Harry's 
billiard-room, for almost every hotel in the place had some 
kind of room or shed containing a billiard table, surrounded 
by seats for the accommodation of the drinking company 
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which sat round and criticised the play. It was a cnriong 
spectacle — that of twenty or thirty men, by no means well 
washed, and clad in the dress of diggers, watching, joining 
in, or betting on a game so clean and aristocratic in its 
associations. It might have been supposed that these men 
in working clothes had something better to do with their 
time ; but, in truth, their dress was merely a lying preten- 
sion to work they never did, and most of them were living 
in some mysterious way on the money flowing into Quartz- 
top from outside speculation, and these pseudo knights of 
the pick-and-shovel had pursued a similar game before, on 
many other rushes in different parts of the colonies. 

" We'll be havin' a little devil or pin-pool here to-night," 
said one individual by the side of Sutton ; " werry nice 
games, yer know, for any one as is fond of sport." 

" Is there much of that on the Mount 1" inquired Sutton. 

" Lor bless yer, yes,*' said the man ; " most on us likes a 
little excitement, yer see, and things is werry lively up here 
just now. That's a good cannon off the *cu8h'; bet you five 
bob the chap wots got the cue scores fifteen in a break." 

" Haven't got any money to bet," replied Sutton. 

" Wot's the good on yer up here, then ?" said the man, 
** 'ceptin' you've got a good show in a reef otherwise." 

" I haven't that either," said Sutton. 

" Then you might as well hang yerself," said the man ; 
*' a feller with no money, and no reef on this place, is up a 
tree, and no mistake." 

Sutton laughed, and in a short time got up and walked 
away. After his tea he joined Travers and an acquaintance 
in another stroll about town, and going into a capacious, 
dirty-looking hotel, was at first somewhat interested in the 
peripatetic performance of a light-built individual, slightly 
excited by liquor, and some unexplained grievance, who 
kept walking up and down the long, rough bar-room, which 
also answered the purpose of a dining-room, in a disturbed 
and hurried manner, repeatedly exclaiming aloud for every- 
body's information : " I'll put my veto on this hill ;" " This 
bill shall have the veto put upon it." After having 
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listened for some ten minutes to this monotonous utterance 
of the man's burdened soul, Sutton gave a groan, and 
walked out 

As he strolled along one of the streets of the town in the 
direction of one of its extremities further than he had pre- 
viously gone, his eye caught the side view of a young 
woman behind the bar of a small hotel, and being naturally 
ever ready to gaze upon the graceful form of the gentle 
sex, he crossed the threshold and went in. At that moment 
no one else happened to be present save Sutton and the 
young lady whose profile had attracted him. A very fine 
profile it was — not severe enough for Grecian, though ap- 
proaching that type, but most decidedly intellectual. She 
was evidently in a reverie, and Sutton felt half ashamed to 
disturb her ; but wishing very much to see her full face, he 
over-ruled his hesitation, and stepping forward, said, in his 
usual quiet tone, but with more than his usual politeness : 

"May I disturb you for a moment to serve me with 
some port wine, if you please ]" 

The young lady turned round with a look of sui-prise on 
her face at the tone in which she was addressed, which she 
felt instinctively to be the natural utterance of gentlemanly 
respect for woman, and which contrasted strangely with the 
rough style prevailing on Quartztop. Sutton almost started 
with astonishment when he perceived the barmaid to be no 
other than the gentle Ellen Murray, whose features had 
been engraved on his memory three years before. Her 
face wore a rather melancholy expression, and appeared a 
little more set, otherwise it had not altered in any percept- 
ible degree. She did not appear to remember him, and 
proceeded quietly to serve the wine. 

At that moment three men entered the place, and as 
they appeared likely to stay, he paid for his drink and went 
out. But the old feeling which had been lying dormant for 
three years now revived with greater force, and for nearly 
an hour he wandered about in a happy, dreamy mood, and 
mentally decided to see more of Ellen, even if " he never 
told his love." He did more than this •, \ie mstotedL ^\sXS\fo 
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scheme to be carried through in a couple of days, &nd pro- 
ceeded thereupon to '' Bismarck " its working details. 

After spending another miserable night at Ballarat 
Harry's, Travers and himself started, with their horses 
loaded with provisions, for the prospecters at the Falling 
Eiver. 

On their way down the mountains, Sutton said to 
Travers : 

" I intend to return to Quartztop to-morrow ; there may 
be something there worth while picking up at times, and 
you can only get the chance by being on the spot." 

" You will be more likely to lose money than make it^ 
Fm afraid," responded Travers; "you had better stay 
down below with us." 

"No," said Sutton, "I shall start back early in the 
morning, and learn a little more about the place and its 
prospects." 

" Well, if youVe made up your mind," said Travers, " be 
careful what you do in the way of quartz, and don't let the 
girls play the fool with you." 

"If you mean the dancing Jezebels that are kept to 
swing round the floors of the hotels at night, J wouldn't 
touch them with a long pole," answered Sutton. 

" Others have said nearly the same thing before," returned 
Travers, " and yet have been caught after all by a dancing 
girl." 

" I shall not be one more, any way," said Sutton, and 
the conversation ended. 

After arriving at the camp, Sutton retired to rest ; rose 
at an early hour the next morning, had his breakfast, and 
started off immediately for Quartztop. 

Upon reaching there, he went straight to the Port Arran 
Hotel, and asked Ellen if he could have his tea and stay 
for the night. 

" Mr. Collins can tell you better than I," replied Ellen, 
and went at once and fetched him. 

" We don't provide beds, as a rule," said that worthj 
^ Can't you get one anywliere eWV 
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"No," answered Sutton; "I slept on boards for two 
nights ; and if you can accommodate me with food and 
lodging for two or three weeks, I don't mind paying in 
advance." 

**WelI, I'll ask my wife," said Collins, and went off to 
consult that good woman. " There's a very quiet, respect- 
able-looking young man in the bar, my dear," said he, 
" who says he will pay in advance for board and lodging ; 
what had I better say to him ?" 

" Well, we could accommodate him," said she, " if he is 
respectable ; but I'll go and talk to him myself" 

Now Sutton was a very sedate-looking young man, and 
Mrs. Collins was at once favourably impressed, but she 
cautiously sounded him, nevertheless. 

" You say you'll pay in advance," said she ; "but we're 
rather partickler, and ain't done so well on that account, 
perhaps. What do you do for a living ? are you a digger V 

*' No, I am not a digger," replied Sutton, " but have been 
with a prospecting party lately ; before that I was farming 
with an uncle at Grafton, to whom I mean to return at 
harvest-time." 

" Ah," said Mrs. Collins, " we came from a farming dis- 
trict too — Port Arran ; perhaps you know it. I wish we 
was there now." 

" I have been there once," said Sutton, " and liked the 
spot very much." 

" Well, you can stay a few days say, at first, till we see 
if [we suit 'each other," said Mrs. Collins. "Perhaps you 
won't like our quiet ways." 

"I am much obliged for your offer," replied Sutton, "and 
glad to learn your ways are quiet in a place where a man 
seems only expected to drink and swear." 

" Yes, John and me have come into the wrong business," 
said Mrs. Collins ; " we don't like to see people drunk and 
noisy, and never ought to have started an hotel. We shan't 
be in it long, I hope, for my old man thinks of turning 
baker again, which is what he was down the country. But 
come inside and have something to eat *, 1 Aai^ «87j "^^"ksc «:t^ 
hungry, " 
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Sutton's easy good-nature and politeness soon won on 
John Collins and his wife, nor was his company looked 
upon in an unfavourable light by Ellen, who coiild not help 
noticing the dissimilarity of his ways to those of the rowdy, 
drunken population round. Although his admiration for 
Ellen was considerable, he kept his feelings within bounds, 
and treated her with the respect and courtesy of a mere 
acquaintance. 

" He's a very superior young fellow," said John Collins, 
one morning after Sutton had left the breakfast-table, and 
strolled down one of the neighbouring spurs for the osten- 
sible purpose of prospecting, with a pick in one hand and a 
pocket-Shakespeaxe in the other, which latter article did 
not prove of much assistance in the discovery of quartz 
reefs ; " he's a very superior young fellow, and has got a 
powerful lot of sense in him, but most of the hotels here 
would soon have to shut up if their customers did not drink 
more than he does." 

** He deserves credit for it, John," said the wife ; " and it's 
my opinion the world would be a good deal better if it was 
full of men like him. You'd no business to come to this 
nasty hole to open an hotel at all, and the sooner yon turn 
it into a bakery the better it'll please me." 

" I don't like the game very much myself," said John ; 
" but you know, my dear, the bakery at Port Arran didn't 
pay very well, and a man must live." 

" I know a man must live," said Mrs. Collins ; " of course 
a man must live ; we must all live till we die — that's what 
we came into the world for ; but we don't ought to live by 
turning men into a lot of drunken beasts and loafers." 

"Well, my love," said John, soothingly, "I'll start a 
bakery in a week or two, along with the hotel, and if it 
pays, we'll give the bar up. What do you say, Ellen 1 — will 
you stay with us if we make the change 1" 

" You have both been very kind to me," said Ellen, "and 
unless anything happens to my father, I'll stay with you as 
Jong as I can be of any service." 

^'My dear," said Mrs, CoWina, "1 co\M not part wit! 
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you on any account, except, as you say, your father was ill, 
or you meant to get married. I hope that young man has 
got no such designs upon you. If I thought so, I'd pack 
him off to-day." 

"I don't think you need fear that," answered Ellen, 
laughing ; *' he is never more than polite, and seems too 
well governed in his dispositions to allow himself to be 
moved by either love or hate." 

The object of these last remarks was just then making 
his way between various shafts and windlasses, when a 
man, who had previously noticed him as a stranger, and 
probably took him for a disguised speculator, advanced and 
accosted him thus : 

" Looking for reefs, mate V 

" Well, I am prospecting a bit round here," replied Sutton. 

" There ain't much left now," said the man ; " all the good 
shows is gone; anything as is worth havin' has to be bought." 

" I suppose it does," was Sutton's reply. 

"Me and my mates have gob a good reef on the other 
side of the gully," said the man, " but we wants the cash to 
open it up ; you might walk over along of me and have a 
look at it." 

"I don't mind going with you," said Sutton, "but I 
haven't much cash to invest in anything." 

" That's wot everyone says," remarked the man, " when 
you offer 'em a good thing; and then they goes away 
directly and invests in some rank duffer. A man as is 
honest never ought to come to this here place." 

In a minute or two they reached the spot, where a short 
cutting had been made in the side of the hill, and an 
irregular wall of quartz, about fifteen inches thick, laid bare. 
A small heap of quartz stood near by, which the mate of 
the stranger was breaking with the hammer-head of his pick. 

" Find anything ?" said the first man, 

" Yes," answered the second. " There's a couple of pieces- 
with the gold in 'em plain enough for a blind man to see 
without a glass." And he handed them to the first man, and 
went on breaking more. " There's anotliex " ^ddaA. \\fc^ ^ 
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few seconds after, carefully picking up a piece which he had 
previously placed there ready. 

Gold there was certainly, and Sutton admitted the fact as 
he handed the specimens back. 

'* There she is/' said the first man, '* and no mistake about 
it/' making a dig at the reef with a spare pick. 

** Yes/' agreed Sutton, " it's there right enough." 

"And got a proper back too," resumed the first; "all 
slate, yer see," said he, knocking out a bit with his pick. 

" The dip's the right way, besides," said the second man, 
^* and she runs nearly north and south, which are the p'ints 
that all the best reefs take." 

" She's making straight for the shaft of the German's reef 
in the next ground, which tbey has on lease," said the first 
man. " She's no doubt the same reef, and they're knockin' 
the gold out with a hammer there. When they get machinery 
up they'll be all in for a pile." 

"The gold must be very plentiful to be knocked out with 
a hammer/' observed Sutton. 

" In course it must," said the second man ; '^and thisll be 
the same when we get into the hill, only it wants capital to 
open it out." 

" Yes," said the first man, " we'd sell a tenth share for 
fifty pounds, just to give us tucker while we drive into the 
hilL" 

" I should like to see the reef in the next ground," said 
Sutton. 

" They're a lot of foreigners there," said the first 

man, " and they won't let yer down their shaft." 

" Suppose we go and see," said Sutton, stepping off ; and, 
accompanied reluctantly by the other man, they went to the 
shaft. 

Just then one of the Germans came out of their hut, and 
commenced grinding a tomahawk on a small stone near. 
Sutton walked up to him, and said : 

" Will you object to me going down your shaft V* 

"No/' replied the man; and Sutton, understanding that 
to be a permission, walked loack. lo lii^k mndlass, placed his 
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foot in the loop of the rope, as he had seen other men do, 
and asked the man with him to lower him down, which he 
proceeded to do with evident surprise and reluctance. 

The shaft was about one hundred feet in depth, but when 
Sutton ha^ gone down about fifty feet he came upon what 
is known as a drive, and, thinking he might as well explore 
it, he stepped in for that purpose, when suddenly he heard 
a great noise at the top, and, looking up, saw the faces of 
several angry Teutons gazing down the shaft. 

" Gome up !" shouted one ; " you am't no bizziness down 
there ad all." 

" You told me I could go down," cried back Sutton. 

" No, no !" sang out the very man who had given him 
permission, and who, perhaps,- was unaware his negative 
answer had signified assent. 

" Gome on up,*' said another ; " you sail go before the 
vawden.'* 

" All right. Turn the windlass," sung out Sutton to the 
man who had lowered him, as he prepared to place his foot 
in the loop. 

" They won't let me wind you up," sang back that indi- 
vidual. 

" You must get up ze shaft yourself,*' said one of the 
Germans. 

"Can't do it," returned Sutton, who began to think 
matters looked serious, when a thick-set fellow seized hold 
of the rope, and, placing his toes alternately in small holes 
on either side of the shaft, began rapidly to descend towards 
him. 

Thinking, by the excitement above, that the man might 
be disposed to try and pitch him down the remaining portion 
of the shaft, Sutton retired a little further in the drive for 
safer footing ; but the man, apparently, had only descended 
to look at him, or perhaps changed his mind a little. At 
any rate, he only remarked : 

"You musht go up the shame way ash I do, like this," 
And immediately remounted. 

" I am not going up that way," replied SM\»to[i, ^^ «jAM 
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you won't let my mate haul me up, hell have to go round 
to the warden and fetch the police/' 

Upon this threat they gave way, and allowed him to be 
drawn up. 

" Now," said Sutton, on reaching terra firman " if you want 
to go before the warden, come along." But none of them 
stirred, and he quietly walked away with his new com- 
panion. 

" I told yer they wouldn't let yer see their show," said 
the latter, who, having told a lot of lies, was pleased at the 
result. 

" Well, I've had enough of quartz just now," said Sutton 
shortly, " so I'll say good morning." 

" So long," returned the other ; " I'll see yer agin." 

" Will you r thought Sutton. *' Not if I can help it." 
And after that day he prospected in other directions. 

'^ You are back sooner than usual," said Ellen, on his 
return. " What book is that you so frequently carry with 
you V* 

" Shakespeare," replied Sutton, " the most talented man 
that ever lived, in my humble opinion." 

" My father used to be very fond of Robert Bums, and^ 
being a Scotchman's daughter, of course I am too," said 
Ellen ; " but I never did read much of Shakespeare. Will 
you lend it to me V* 

" Certainly I will, with pleasure," answered Sutton ; " and 
if you are not touched with the sorrows of ' King Lear,' or 
amused by the ' Midsummer Night's Dream,' you must be a 
very different young lady to what I take you to be." 

** You do not take me to be sentimental, do you, Mr, 
Sutton?" said Ellen. "Remember, I am not fishing for 
flattery, and do not want you to be complimentary." 

" I do not consider I flatter you or overstate the tinth. 

Miss Murray, when I say you possess more than the usual 

amount of discriminating sensibility so freely allotted to the 

female mind," said Sutton, " and can, therefore, the better 

appredate the infinite alaadeft ol e\i«c«ic\«t ^cA disposition 
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given to the world by the greatest pourtrayer of nature in 
all its phases that ever lived." 

** Well, if that is not flattery/' said Ellen, laughing, "it's 
very thinly disguised compliment ;" and she walked away 
with the book and placed it behind the bar, to read as 
occasion offered. 

The feeling of esteem and confidence for Sutton on the 
part of Ellen continued to increase, and enabled him to con- 
verse mUch more freely with her than at first. 

"May I be allowed," said he one day, " to ask a question 
on a subject which somewhat puzzles me ?" 

"You may ask any question you please, Mr. Sutton," 
replied Ellen. " I do not believe you would ask an un- 
gentlemanly one." 

'*In case you may think it such," said Sutton, "I will 
first apologise for asking it. How is it .that one of your 
education and refinement of feeling came to accept the posi- 
tion of barmaid in such a place as Quartztop f 

" To answer that question in an intelligible way, I must 
revert to my past history a little," said Ellen sadly. "About 
seven years back my father was in affluent circumstances, 
and lived in Melbourne, and the education I received was 
that generally bestowed on young ladies in such circum- 
stances. At the period I am speaking of, the bank with 
which my father was connected failed, and he was ruined. 
Through the influence of friends he received the appoint- 
ment of manager to a little branch bank at Stony Point ; 
but I suppose his troubles weighed upon his mind, and 
caused him to take to drink to drown the remembrance of 
them. He indulged very freely, and it almost breaks my 
heart when I think of it. At the end of twelve months he 
was discharged from that bank, and settled at Port Arran, 
where he opened an hotel. There he gave way to his evil 
habit more than ever, and became acquainted with a man 
named Michael Garven and his son. Michael seemed to 
possess some strange influence over him, and the son also 
in a less degree. But while Michael confined his influence 
to my father, his son attempted to extend it over me also^ 
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and I am ashamed to add the low, ignorant blackguard 
offered me attentions which mv father seemed tacitlv to 
encourage. One day this fellow, Daniel Garven, came into 
the place, when my father immediately walked out, as if 
purposely to leave us alone together. I was sitting in the 
room behind the bar sewing, into which he walked without 
any ceremony, and proceeded to make several very silly and 
rude remarks. He finished by throwing his arms round me, 
and, in spite of my struggles, kissed me on the cheek. 
Wh^n I escaped from him I fled to my own room, and you 
can imagine what my feelings were,'* said Ellen, blushing. 
" I cried bitterly for some time, while he got on his horse 
and rode away. When my father returned I told him all, 
expecting both sympathy and protection, but received only 
cold comfort and apologies for the brute who had insulted 
me, and whom I literally hated. That afternoon Mr. Collins 
entered the bar-room, and told my father of his intention to 
open an hotel on Quartztop, stating at the same time that 
he wanted a respectable girl as a barmaid. Now my father 
had made me serve occasionally in the bar, and, knowing 
Mrs. Collins to be a kind, motherly woman, I resolved, if 
she would take me, to leave my father's house — which had 
never been like a home since the death of my mother five 
years before, and which did not even afford me protection 
from insult — and go with them to Quartztop. They accepted 
me, and treated me like a daughter, for which I shall feel 
ever grateful to them. I fled from my father's house early 
the following week, leaving a letter on the table stating the 
reasons for my action, and declaring my intention to return 
to attend my father if he should fall ill. And now I have 
answered your question fully," said Ellen, with tears in her 
eyes, " I have one to ask you. It is this — if you had been 
in my place, would you have acted differently 1" 

" I hope I should have displayed the same higt spirit 

and judgment,'* replied Sutton. "I think you deserve 

great praise for defending your character, and taking prompt 

advantage of the opportunity offered by Mr. and^ Mrs. 

CoIUds, and I hope you will not think any worse of me for 

asking the question." 
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" No/' said Ellen ; " on the contrary, I thank you for 
your sympathy. It's an article very rare to find in a simple- 
unadulterated form, and, believing it to be such, I appre- 
ciate it accordingly. Mr. and Mrs. Collins are thinking of 
turning the hotel into a bakery, and I shall be more happy 
in serving them in that business than I am in this, and in 
trying always to repay them for their kindness." 

" You are a kind, brave girl," said Sutton, " and deserved 
more consideration from your father ; it seems strange he 
should have allowed you to be insulted by that low brute,. 
Dan Garven, whom I remember seeing at your place about 
three years ago." 

There is an old proverb which says, "talk of the devil and 
he is sure to appear,'' and the last words were scarcely out 
of Sutton's mouth when Dan Garven entered the hotel. 

Partly influenced by the desire to see and vent his spite 
upon Ellen, whose whereabout was no secret at Port Arran^ 
and partly induced by the reported high prices given for 
beef at Quartztop, he had decided on going in for the 
" double event " ; and, having yarded his cattle and in- 
quired for the Port Arran Hotel, he now suddenly stood 
before Ellen, with anything but a pleasant look on his 
coarse countenance, and, addressing her, said : 

"So I've found yer out, my little dear, with all yer 
cunning ; a pretty fine character you left me at Port Arran, 
didn't yer ?" 

" You leave your own character behind you wherever you 
go," retorted Ellen ; " but I have no desire at all to talk to 
you." 

" Ain't yer 1" said he ; " well, I've come up on purpose 
to talk to you, and I've a good mind to kiss yer, too, as 
I did before." 

"You'll do no such thing," interposed Sutton, "and 
while I am here you will please to moderate your 
language." 

" Who the devil are you ?" said he, facing round to 
Sutton with a sneering expression; " d'ye want to stick up 
for a gal whose father ought to be lagged V* Then, turning 
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again to Ellen, he continued, '' I suppose he's one of yer 
fancy men, for I expect you ain't anything else up here but 
a digger's " 

Before he could finish Sutton sprang forward, seized him 
by the collar and trousers, swung him sharply round, and 
shot him out of the door, where he fell sprawling on the 
ground. 

Jumping up in a great passion, Garven rushed upon his 
antagonist, whom he thought he could easily defeat, being 
himself much the bigger man of the two ; but Sutton had 
led a regular temperate life, and possessed far more strength 
than his appearance indicated ; besides which, although a 
little nervous, he had a most determined temper when 
aroused, as on the present occasion, which made him no 
mean antagonist for any opponent. When Dan Garven, 
therefore, made his rush upon Sutton, he soon found he had 
met his match, and, to the rough spectators who speedily 
gathered round, it was a really enjoyable sight to see the 
smaller man go in so vigorously at the bigger bully, in 
defence of an insulted girl, who had won the respect of all 
who knew her. Their delight was greatly increased when, 
in return for a black eye, Sutton delivered a blow on the 
nasal organ of his enemy which flattened it with his face, 
and, rushing in, flung him with such force that he lay 
immediately after stunned upon the earth. 

Dan was carried into the bar by some of the bystanders, 
and had his face bandaged up and some brandy poured 
down his throat. After sitting a while he rose and went to 
another hotel, and, a day or two later, departed down the 
track, stung with rage at his punishment and the conscious- 
ness of the fact that, in a country where nicknames were so 
commonly applied, he would be generally known in future by 
the title of Nosey Dan. To state that he felt as if he could 
have skinned Sutton alive, or performed any other kind of 
torture upon him which the diabolism of man has invented, 
would be to say nothing more than the truth. 

He viewed Sutton, however, as a digger who genenllj 
lived with one or two mates, among hundreds of others c 
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the same class, mostly ready to protect individual members 
of the fraternity ; and, not seeing, therefore, how he could 
safely perform any interesting vivisection upon him, he had 
to swallow his feelings without any such pleasant conso- 
lation, and ride on through the gloomy mountain forests, 
feeling mad enough with smothered wrath and inward 
vexation to " eat his own heart." 

To return to Sutton. When the fight was over he was 
taken to a room behind, where his eye was carefully bathed 
by motherly Mrs. Collins, some brown paper applied, and, 
over all, a green shade fixed, while John and its innocent 
cause looked mournfully on. 

" T won't have any more of this sort of thing, John," said 
Mrs. Collins ; " poor women ain't going to be insulted, nor 
men kill one another in my house ; you'll have to take to 
the bakery business again, or I'll go back to Port Arran, 
and leave you to do what you like." 

" Don't get angry, mother," replied John Collins ; "I 
told you I'd try a bakery ; you know I've ordered the flour ; 
I can't start before that's up." 

" The sooner it's here the better I shall like it," said the 
wife. " I won't consent to keep the hotel much longer, I 
promise you ; I always was against it, and always will be ; 
I have given way to you long enough, and now it's your 
turn." 

" If the bakery pays at all I'll give up the hotel," said 
John ; " I can't say more than that." 

" I hope you do not think I am to blame for what has 
occurred, Mrs. Collins V* said Ellen, who, with sorrowful 
face, was holding a bowl containing the hot water with 
which Mrs. Collins was bathing the eye. 

" Or me either ?" said Sutton. " I consider it was all 
caused by the man whose nose, T think, is as badly hurt as 
my eye." 

" Blow his nose," said John ; " I hope you put it out of 
joint j what do you say, Ellen ?" 

But Ellen said nothing. 

" I hope he'll never be able to blow it 3k.^^\xi^ ^iXl^ 
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Bcoundrel !" said Mrs. Collins. " To come all the way from \ 

Port Arran to make a disturbance here ; he's just like his \ 

father, the nasty spiteful wretch 1 You'd better be careful \ 

how you cross their path, young man ; if either of them 
catch you in the dark, they won't give you much fair play." 

" I won't give them the chance," said Sutton. 

" I hope you do not think me ungrateful, Mr. Sutton, 
because I have not expressed ray gratitude before for your 
kind protection to-day," said Ellen, when they happened to 
be alone together. 

"I fully comprehend the delicacy of your position," 
replied Sutton, " and I will relieve your mind by saying 
that what I did for you to-day, I would have done for any 
respectable woman in the same situation." 

" I assure you I feel deeply grateful," said Ellen, " and 
shall ever feel the greatest respect for you." 

As harvest was approaching, Sutton wrote to his uncle, 
informing him that he might expect his return in about ten 
days, and, as the time drew near for his exit, he felt the 
usual reluctance to part from the object of his admiration 
which a lover generally does. His position was somewhat 
peculiar ; he loved, " but yet had never told his love," and, 
to a certain extent, " he pined in thought," and, while on 
the one hand he yearned to breathe out his whole soul to 
Ellen, on the other hand, he lacked the courage to do so. 

In the first place, he feared she might possibly reject his 
advances, and on the other side of rejection he saw nothing 
but the darkness of despair and the vacuity of oblivion for 
his lot Then, again, so unhinged had his mind become by 
the disturbing power of his feelings, that he almost feared 
acceptance, because of certain doubts as to his ability to 
evolve from the materials and circumstances at his com- 
mand the surroundings necessary to ensure the happiness 
of the woman he loved. For Henry Sutton walked aboat 
in dreamland, and Ellen Murray in the flesh, though a very 
high type of womanly virtue and grace, was but the gross 
image of Ellen Murray of his imagination, as he pictured 
her gilding like an embodiment of \)oetry through the son- 
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light of a flowery existence. Eippling streams, rustling 
trees, warbling birds, blooming flowers, and laughing 
children, were all presented to his mind's eye in beautiful 
chaos, with Ellen flitting here and there like a fairy queen, 
with a radiant smile illuminating her countenance. " But 
low," thought he, " can I realize all this without taking 
the first step, and breathing my hopes to Ellen 1 Yet, if 
I do, may I not perhaps destroy both the vision and its 
realisation for ever 1 Still, no medium course exists, and 
unless I pluck up courage and urge my love, I shall feel 
with Hamlet, 'that this goodly frame, the, earth, is but a 
barren promontory, and this excellent canopy, the air, this 
majestical roof, fretted with golden fire, nothing more than 
a pestilential congregation of vapours/ If, again, I make 
no expression of my afi*ection, may not Ellen, in the course 
of circumstances, give to another that heart which I wish 
to see incorporate with my own V^ This last dread thought 
-decided him, and he resolved to take advantage of the first 
favourable moment offered, and throw himself at her feet. 
Such an opportunity occurred on the following Sunday. 
After dinner on that day Sutton went for a short stroll, as 
his usual custom was, and, on his return, found Ellen sitting 
reading alone. 

" Where are Mr. and Mrs. Collins 1" inquired Sutton. 

** Gone to see a friend," answered Ellen. 

" I see you are reading my Shakespeare," said Sutton. 
" How do you Uke it V 

"I enjoy it exceedingly," replied Ellen. "I have just 
finished Hamlet, who I cannot help thinking behaved very 
shabbily to poor Ophelia, and, whatever feeling he may 
have had for his father, he did not show much for anyone 
«l8e.'' 

"But it has been contended Hamlet was mad," said 
Sutton. 

" He had sanity enough to accomplish the objects he had 
in view — the punishment of his father's murderer, and the 
awakening of his mother's conscience," responded Ellen. 
" If he could teach her, with so much power and intellectual 
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keenness, what her duty should have been to her dead hus- 
band, he ought to have known and performed his own duty 
to Ophelia, and not have won her innocent heart, and then 
cruelly ignored its tenderest emotions." 

"But you will remember,*' observed Sutton, "that he 
said at her grave he loved her ' more than forty thousand 
brothers/ " 

" Yes," said Ellen, "he said so, but by his actions he did 
not display a tenth part of the affection of her brother 
Laertes, and appeared to desire more to make himself the 
central figure of a sensational tableau than to show any 
sorrow for her melancholy death, of which he had been, 
directly and indirectly, the cause." 

" I am glad you take so keenly the dead love-sorrows of 
I>oor Ophelia's broken heart," responded Sutton, " because 
it gives me hope that you will not treat with cold disdain or 
indifference the emotions which your own virtues have de- 
veloped in my breast. I love you, Ellen, not as Hamlet did 
Ophelia, but as Romeo loved Juliet." 

When a young lady, for the first time in her life, hears 
such an avowal as this, uttered by a young man with a 
depth of expression and earnestness that leave no doubt of its 
genuineness, she naturally feels somewhat moved ; her heart 
beats fast, her breath grows short, and her inner conscious- 
ness becomes very uncertain about its outer relationship. 
Considering all this, therefore, the reader will not be sur- 
prised to learn that Ellen Murray did show some little 
emotion more indicative of pleasure than agony on this 
occasioa Still, she displayed considerable self-possession 
too, and said, as her face regained its natural colour : 

" You take me by surprise, Mr. Sutton. I knew you re- 
spected me, I believed you esteemed me, but I was not 
prepared to hear you say you loved me.** 

" I do," replied Sutton, with much energy. " I love you 
with all the sincerity of a truthful nature, and once I know 
that my love evokes sympathy in your breast, I will prove 
my affection by the whole course of my life." 

"I do not doubt the rincerity of your intentions in the 
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least ; but man is weak as well as woman, and the faithful 
Borneo himself doted on Eosaline before he placed his affec- 
tions on Juliet You see, I already know enough of Shake- 
speare to criticise your illustrations," said Ellen, with a smile. 

" I confess I did forget Eosaline," said Sutton ; " but I 
hope you won't treat my aspirations as coldly as that lady 
did Eomeo's, or you will make me more melancholy than 
Hamlet, if not as desperate as Eomeo." 

" I do not wish to use words which will give you pain," 
said Ellen, " but suppose we let things go on for a while as 
they have done. We have had an acquaintanceship only of 
three weeks, and, much as I have learnt to esteem your 
<5haracter during that time, it is too short a period to build 
the happiness of a lifetime on. A longer intimacy and cooler 
reflection may perhaps dispose you to consider me in a less 
rosy hue than you now do." 

^ "I am going away to Grafton next Wednesday," said 
Sutton, sorrowfully, " and it will probably be some time 
before I am here again. Can you not give me greater en- 
couragement than what you have just offered ? At least 
promise me not to engage your affections to any one else till 
you have written and received a letter from me, or, failing 
that, till we meet again. I would not press you so, only my 
5tate is worse than I like to admit." 

"I am sorry you are going away so soon,*' said Ellen. 
^' We shall all miss you, and certainly I shall not miss you 
least." 

"Thank you for that kind remark,'' answered Sutton, 
" failing a stronger assurance, and if from any cause you 
should require the advice or assistance of a sincere friend 
till such time as I fervently hope I may be more than a 
friend, write and command me : I shall be always ready to 
.ict wilh you aad for you, without passing the boLds which 
you may decree. And now, as I feel slightly dejected, and 
as my action places you in a temporarily awkward position, 
I'll take a walk till Mrs. Collins returns ; so good-bye, Ellen, 
for an hour or so," said he, and, seizing his hat, he left the 
house. 
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" He's a generous-hearted fellow," said Ellen to herselT 
when he was gone. "I love him now, only I don't like to say 
so. I am sure I shall love him still more when he is away." 

On the Wednesday morning Sutton wrote a note inform- 
ing Travers of his intended departure, and took it to Ballarat 
Harry for delivery to him when he came again to Quartztop. 

**He was up here on Saturday,'' said that worthy, "and 
went away again on Sunday morning. He wanted a dog 
for his tent, so I sold him that half-bred Newfoundland of 
mine." 

" Is that the one that used to run about the town ?" asked' 
Sutton* 

" That's the one," answered Harry ; " he went away quite 
contented like with Travers. Are there any 'possums down 
that way V 

'* Plenty of flying squirrels," said Sutton ; " he won't run 
short of food. Did Travers say how they were getting on 
with the river ?" 

" He tells me they are slogging into it," said Harry. 

After doing at liome as Rome did on such occasions, 
Sutton returned to CoUins's, rolled up his blankets, and 
prepared to start. 

"So you're oflf along the Stirling track," said Collins. 
" When shall we see you again V* 

" I am not able to say just now," replied Sutton, looking 
at Ellen, as if to intimate, "That depends more upon you 
than any one else." " How far is Stirling from here by the 
track, Mr. Collins 1 You know I came to Quartztop by a 
back road, or rather none at all, through the ranges." 

" Well, they do call it ninety miles/' said John, " but I'm 
sure it's over a hundred, at least." 

"I must say good-bye, then," said Sutton, shouldering his 
blankets, and offering his hand to the landlord. 

" So long," replied he, shaking it heartily. 

" Good-bye, Mrs. Collins ; you have been like a mother 
to me." 

" God bless you, my son I" returned Mrs. Collins. 
„ Good-bye, Ellen I" saii Sullow, taking her hand and 
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prolonging the squeeze as much as he could short of exciting 
suspicion. 

" Good-bye," answered Ellen, sympathetically returning 
the pressure, while a small tear, which threatened to grow 
larger very quickly, stood in the corner of her eye. " Do 
not forget us all on Quartztop when you get to Grafton," 
added she, emphasising her words and smiling a little, more, 
apparently, in a vain attempt to look unconcerned and hide 
the feeling of sorrow at his departure, than indicative of 
even temporary happiness. 

" There's no danger of it ; I shall not do that while I have 
life," replied Sutton, with deep meaning, and, giving a hitch 
to his horse-shoe swag, he strode off. 

His first night he passed at one of the rough-and-ready 
shanties usually found on the mountain tracks ; the next 
night was in every respect similar. 

In the morning Sutton said to the shanty-keeper : 

" Do you know of any track which will take me direct 
towards Grafton 1" 

" No," replied the shanty-keeper, " I don't. The country's 
too rough for a cattle-track ; there's nothin' but mountains, 
and rum 'uns too." 

" How far should you think it was to Grafton in a straight 
line 1" inquired Sutton. 

" Never havin' tried that road, I can't say," said the 
shanty-keeper ; " and I never mean to, neither. I should 
guess it at somewhere about forty miles as the crow flies." 

" I am a good mind to try it," said Sutton. 

" If you could get leading ranges, you might do it right 
enough," returned the shanty-keeper ; " but if you couldn't, 
you might be some time over it, perhaps get bushed, and 
never git there at all, for that matter." 

'* Can you sell me any bread ?" said Sutton. 

"Not more than a pound or so," replied the shanty- 
keeper ; " my old woman didn't bake last night, as she 
ought to 'a done." 

** Let me have it," said Sutton ; "it may pull me through, 
if I do leave the track." 
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"It isn't enough to do it on ; I shouldn't try it if I was 
you," said the shanty-keeper, shaking his head. " Supposin' 
you should die on the way — there is no chance for a ^«^ 
mortem, you know — no one would ever find yer." 

** Well, 1*11 consider about it when I get a little on," said 
Sutton, laughing ; and taking up the bread, he stowed it 
away, and went off. 

On reaching the top of the next hill, some couple of miles 
or so from the shanty, he sat down on a log and surveyed 
the scene before him. Stretching out as far as the eye could 
reach lay one vast aggregation of savage, rugged mountains, 
and rough as they appeared at a distance, Sutton knew they 
were infinitely rougher on closer acquaintance. 

" To be, or not to be, that is the question," soliloquised 
he ; " let me try to take the situation in, or the situation 
may take me in. In the first place, Squattermania, geo- 
graphically considered, consists of mountains and plains ; the 
mountains lie nearly all in the north, and the plains nearly 
all in the south. The track I am now on has been running 
south-east, or, to be nautically correct, south-east by 
east; Now, to reach the plains by the shortest route, 
I ought to keep due south ; and why can't I do that with 
the sun and a compass? If I don't find leading ranges 
the way I want, I must cross them in a straight line. If I 
can't do it in one day, I ought to do it easily in two ; and 
my bread should last me that time, with great economy," 
said he, drawing out the last three words slowly, and ending 
them with a whistle. " I don't see much chance of getting 
bushed, any way, and I might^come across a rich quartz reef, 
perhaps, who knows 1 — it's a new country, besides which, it's 
pleasant to travel over unknown ground alone ; you have 
no need to hold long arguments with an obstinate com- 
panion about the direction you should take. I think 111 
tackle it, if only for the pleasure of making a reminiscence 
to blow about afterward. Yes, I'll do it," added he, pulling 
out his compass and laying down his line of march. 

After proceeding along southward all right for some time 
after ieaving the track, the Rpur upon the ridge of which 
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Sutton was walking gradually curved round to the east, and 
persisted wilfully to keep in that direction. " This won't 
do," remarked he. " The sun is in the wrong place, or I 
am ; I must go down one of these short spurs to the right." 
Now, the said short spurs were about a half mile in length, 
steep in their descent, and terminated in masses of jutting 
rock, the rough faces of which presented precipices not very 
far removed from the perpendicular, and it took some con- 
siderable time and trouble to reach the bottom of the gullies 
in which they abutted. 

" This gully is going the wrong way," said Sutton, after 
traversing it a little distance ; " I must mount again," and 
he commenced clambering up just such another rocky wall 
as he had previously descended on the opposite side. 
Having reached the ridge of a main spur again, he found, 
like its neighbour, that it had " eastern proclivities," and he 
was compelled to repeat his first process of obviating the 
difficulty. He soon found that he had to keep on repeating 
it, besides which, the result was not adequate to the vital 
expenditure required. Its repetition became tiring and 
monotonous, and his progress slow. He was glad every 
now and then to rest on a summit, or in a gully; and about 
sunset, getting to a running creek, he prepared to camp 
out, and philosophically made a virtue of his necessity, and 
called it resolution. 

" Well," said he, addressing a boulder in front of him, 
" I have had one day's journey, and I don't see any signs of 
getting out of the mountains yet; in fact," added he, 
glancing up from the gloomy hollow wherein he was, " I 
appear to be more in them than ever ; perhaps I may be 
longer than I have anticipated ; I had better be careful, or 
may get in a mess." Then he took out his bread and ex- 
amined it. "I think," said he, " I had better divide this bread 
into three portions ; one I'll eat now, one must do for to- 
morrow, and the third will have to be a stand-by, or sort of 
life-insurance piece. I don't think I shall run short of 
water, by the look of the sky, independent of the creeks ; I 
joaay perhaps have a little too much of that desert luxury." 
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After eating his portion of bread, which was small enough 
even for Falstaff 's demand on the staff of life, he unstrapped 
his blanket preparatory to making a mountain-couch, and as 
he shook it out, a carefully folded little piece of paper fell 
upon the ground. " How did that get there V* said Sutton, 
as he picked it up and opened it, while his countenance 
beamed with pleasure as he read directly afterwards the 
following words written in pencil ; 

" Dear Henry, — I will make the promise you desired 
on Sunday last, and give my affections to no one else till I 
see you again. — E. M." 

Now some lovers might have thought this UlleUdovx not 
very effusive, and shown a little disappointment at its curt- 
ness and simplicity ; they might have wished to have seen 
it signed, " Your dying Ellen," or something of that sort. 
Sutton, however, seemed to be quite delighted with it, and 
after kissing it several times, folded it again tenderly, and put 
it carefully away, saying to himself, as he did so : " This will 
support me, even if my bread fails. They say you can't live 
upon love, but I'm sure that message will keep me alive 
two or three days, any way, and answer the purpose of a 
luxury or dessert to every meal till I get home, and when I 
need a stimulant, it will be better than brandy." 

Making a fire, Sutton laid himself down with his feet 
towards it, rolled his blankets round him, pulled his wide- 
awake over his face, and tried to fancy himself very com- 
fortable, and courted sleep, lulled by the music of the 
rippling brook, as it babbled among the stones and fell in 
small cascades over the rocky ledges near by. He did 
more than try to fancy he was comfortable, for he alsa 
made a great effort to force his imagination to produce the 
illusion that he was reclining on a spring-cushioned sofa in 
a luxurious room, listening to the melody of Ellen's voice 
with pianoforte accompaniment. But unfortunately, Aus- 
tralian nights, especially in the mountains, are very cold, 
compared with the days, and the dew gathered on his nose 
and moustache ; then his ^te -weivt out, and his feet got 
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chilly, and under the common impulse of humanity under 
such circumstances, he drew them gradually up, till his 
knees nearly touched his chin. What with these discom- 
forts, and his inability to keep] out the cold, however much 
he endeavoured to sneak within his blanket, his waking 
vision died a premature death. Sleep he could not, and 
consequently dream he could not, but there he lay, in a cold 
torpor, till two or three in the morning, when he fell into a 
miserable doze for two or three hours, half conscious of the 
lugubrious cries of a melancholy monkey-bear, in a neigh- 
bouring tree, which seemed to regard him as a babe lost in 
the wood, and bewailed his sad situation in piteous lamen- 
tations. In the early dawn Sutton opened his eyes, and 
remembering Moore's line — 

' The lark from his light wing the bright dew is shaking/ 

he thought he would spring from his mountain-bed, and 
flutter the damp off too. He soon found it wasn't to be 
done, and he rose as stiff as a brick from a bed of clay 
instead, and gathering some wood, lit a fire, and steamed off. 
Any one who had seen him posed before the blazing 
embers on that occasion would have accepted the definition 
of man as " a cooking animal " in a passive mood. First, 
he would lean over the fire like a Turk performing a grand 
salaam, then, slowly turning round, would assume the posi- 
tion of a stuffed gorilla, as we generally see it behind plate- 
glass. 

At length, being well done, he took a step away, shook 
one leg after the manner of a sailor, and made a ludicrous 
attempt to seem fresh and lively. After this, he ate a 
small piece of his daily bread, rolled up his blanket, looked 
at his compass, and slowly commenced the ascent of the 
neighbouring spur. The second day's experience was rather 
worse than the first, for in the afternoon it rained sharply^ 
and his blanket grew considerably heavier. By way of 
variation, but principally in order to keep his course, he 
tried to travel along the sides of some of the steep spurs; 
but finding locomotion very awkward with one le^ doubled 
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under him and the other swinging in space, he gave it up, 
and took to the ridges again, where possible, and fair, 
square climbing, where not. After travelling along one 
spur, which seemed to be going in the proper direction, for 
nearly an hour, Sutton was suddenly pulled up at its 
extreme end by a sharp declivity and a river, running along 
some fifty feet below. 

Ho then travelled along the sideling for some distance, 
and seeing no possibility of getting across, returned up 
another spur to the range he had just left When near the 
top, a storm of rain, accompanied by fierce lightning, and 
the roll and reverberation of thunder amid the mountain 
tops, greeted him with a wild welcome, and' the weather 
appeared to be going to make a night of it Darkness 
began to close upon the earth, yet the rain ceased not to 
pour, and Sutton looked around in vain for shelter. Squat- 
ting down by the trunk of a dead tree, one side of which 
had been flattened by a bush fire, he doubled his blanket 
over his head and composed himself for the night. In fact, 
his position, together with the resigned and settled ap- 
pearance of his countenance, suggested the idea that he had 
composed himself for ages, like a mummy of Egypt Yet 
there was something which sustained him during the inces- 
sant fall of rain that night, which a stranger knew not of. 
It was that little bit of paper from Ellen, which he kept 
in a dry place near his heart Towards dawn the rain 
diminished to a faint drizzle, and, as soon as it was light 
enough to recommence his wandering, he mechanically 
stiffened himself out, and proceeded along, " remote, un- 
friended, melancholy, slow." The range on which he was tra- 
velling ran south-east, but, as it was then early, and the light 
feeble, and his limbs weak and stiff, he preferred to follow 
its ridge for awhile to risking his neck down its steep sides. 
In the middle of the day, the third one of his peregrina- 
tions, he devoured the last portion of his daily bread, and, 
in the afternoon, he struck a range which bore more to the 
south than any he had previously passed over, and finally 
deposited him in a gloomy ietii-tieft ^Uy for the night* 
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His blanket being two wet to Ke in, he turned it into a 
rude tent by stretching it between two fern trees, the dead 
under branches of which he also utilised as a means to 
keep him from contact with the sloppy ground. "It's 
getting rather serious," thought Sutton, as he stretched 
himself on his rude bed ; " IVe been three days climbing 
the sides and wandering about the stony ridges of these 
ranges, and ate my last piece of bread. If I have not lost 
hope, I have lost considerably in strength, and if I don't 
come upon civilisation to-morrow things will have a blue 
appearance. As I have not made my will, however, I re- 
quire a pen and ink before I die, and that thought gives me 
another incentive to renewed exertion.'* Sleep not making 
its welcome approach, he recited Shakespeare to fill up the 
time, and, after exhausting Mark Antony's speech, Hamlet's 
soliloquy, Othello's 'defence, and Katharine's lecture to the 
married ladies, he hummed several national melodies and 
snatches of songs ; still the " balm of hurt minds " came 
not, and, as a last resource, he took to counting. By the 
time he had reached 4791 he fell into a slumbering state 
which ended in the nightmare a little while after, which 
enthralled him under the delusion that he had become a 
Dutch clock, and couldn't stop his own pendulum. When 
he began to strike he woke up. Presently he fell into a 
succession of miserable naps, and, waking from a troubled 
doze some time before day-light, and feeling cold and damp, 
he rose from his primitive couch and warmed his feet by 
marking time like a young recruit, and his back by friction 
against a tree. 

When the stars had vanished, he rolled up his blanket, 
and, deserting the gloomy gully, once more commenced 
climbing. Weaker he certainly was, for his breakfast and 
dinner were only water, which mountain article had been 
his chief diet the whole time. After toiling along slowly 
southwards till about one o'clock in the day, when the sun 
put in an appearance, warm and bright, he lay down for a 
rest. Soon after starting again the welcome sight of an 
iguana mounting a tree afforded him much happiness^ for 
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he knew by it that he was approaching the low country. He 
gave the huge five-foot long lizard a kindly nod of recogni- 
tion, as it turned its alligator jaws sideways to him, and 
passed on. Gradually the mountain ridges began to get 
broad and round, and the rugged rocks to disappear ; then 
they slowly merged into grass-covered hills, and, about four 
o'clock, Sutton's soul was gladdened by the sight of some 
half-dozen bounding kangaroos. A little later the tinkling 
of sheep-bells, borne upon the breeze, fell pleasantly on his 
sensitive ear, and, giving a little squeak of joy, he went 
through an idiotic dance in a weak-kneed manner, and threw 
himself upon his back for a sprawl in the warm sun, as though 
time was no object whatever. As its life-giving rays shot 
into his^chffly frame, and warmed the comers of his heart, 
his mind, sympathising with his bodily pleasure, swelled 
with gratitude to the mysterious power behind that sun, 
directing its vitalising beams. He lay for a half-hour or 
«o in silent enjoyment, and, on rising, found much pleasure 
in being able to prosecute his cherished idea of going due 
south without meeting any natural obstacle to his course. 
At the end of about two miles he came upon a broad well- 
used track, and following it in a south-westerly direction, 
suddenly found himself before a shanty yclept an hotel. 

Walking to the bar, where neither customer nor barmaid 
-at that moment was, he stamped with his foot two or three 
times, when a red-headed young woman presented herself. 

After taking a little brandy, Sutton said : 

" I've been bushed nearly four days, and I want to stay 
here to-night, please." 

"I'll ask mother if there's room," said she, viewing 
critically his dilapidated apparel before retiring* 

"I shouldn't wonder if she don't take me for a bush- 
ranger or an escaped lunatic, reduced to great extremity," 
thought Sutton ; and, indeed, she might have quite excus- 
ably done so, while gazing upon his pale sleep-deserted 
countenance and romantic inexpressibles, which, in de- 
tached portions, floated rearward, like the plaid of a high- 
Zander, for the scrub had served his garments in much the 
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fiame way as Puck had those of the working men of Athens, 
on their flight from Bottom the Weaver, at the moonlight 
rehearsal of Pyramus and Thisbe. Fearing lest his appear- 
ance might act unfavourably on his accommodation, Sutton 
bethought him of an artful little manoeuvre, which he per- 
formed as follows : Taking from his pocket a small leather 
bag, he proceeded to display and count, just as the red- 
headed damsel returned with her mother, several one pound 
notes. The sight of these notes acted almost magically on 
the mind of the sharp-featured, sour-visaged elderly female, 
who directly came to the conclusion that Sutton had been 
on the drink, and would very readily go on it again, a not 
at all unpleasant reflection for a shanty-keeper, provided 
there was money to pay for it. Little doubt appearing on 
that point, she assumed at once a vinagery, business sort of 
smile, and said : 

" You've been enjoyin* of yourself very much lately, young 
man, I should think/' 

Now the idea of his having enjoyed himself under his 
late circumstances of starvation and hardship, seemed so 
droll that Sutton burst out laughing, and dryly replied : 

" Very much so indeed, ma'am, only my happiness was too 
great to last much longer on the same scale, and, as I am 
very hungry, will you please let me have something to eat V* 
" My darter shall get it ready," said the woman, and then 
added, " here comes my ole man with a load of fire-wood," 
as the sound of a dray entered the door. 

Some time after the red-headed girl ushered Sutton into 
the feeding department, where, upon the rough table, 
smoked a substantial meal, a thing which can generally 
be obtained in all parts of Australia, although the cooking 
may not be so satisfactory. On the occasion referred to a 
dish of hot beefsteaks, another one of equally hot potatoes, 
and a half loaf of bread, with a large quantity of tea, stood 
ready for demolition. Sutton immediately advanced to the 
attack, and carried the dishes by storm. Three senses, at 
least, were engaged in the storming ; with his eyes he sur- 
veyed the field, with his nose he scented the battle afar off^ 
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and with his mouth he devoured the spoil. No hungry dog 
ever enjoyed a piece of stolen meat more than Sutton did 
his fashionably late dinner that evening. He ate every- 
thing, and drank a great deal of tea besides. 

"Do yer want any moref inquired the red-headed 
young lady, entering the room and observing the absence 
of all remains. 

Now, considering that he had devoured about five pounds 
of food, at least, the question sounded a little satirical, and 
he looked curiously into the young woman's fece. As there 
were no signs of satire or astonishment on it, he came to 
the conclusion that her red hair gave her a great appetite, 
and left her without any surprise when she beheld it in 
others. He therefore contemplated her with much respect, 
and meekly answered : 

" No, thank you/' 

In the course of the evening a Chinese hawker entered 
with two baskets of fruit swung on his bamboo, and our 
hungry mountaineer speculated in five oranges, which he 
consumed with much relish by way of dessert. 

"Will you have a drink V said Sutton to the landlord a 
little while after, by way of being sociable. 

" Well, I don't mind," responded he. " What are you 
goin' to take yourself, young man ?" 

" A little brandy," said Sutton, " with some hot water 
and a bit of sugar in it." 

" Where does this track go to f ' inquired Sutton, on the 
return of the landlord with the drink. 

" Jumbug Creek one way," replied he, " and Warwick the 
other." 

" How far is it from Warwick 1" asked Sutton. 

** About four miles," replied the landlord. 

" Can you get me a needle and thread, and let me have 
a candle 1" said Sutton, finishing his toddy. 

"Yes," said the landlord, getting up and leaving the 
room ; and returning shortly after with the articles required, 
he added : '*you ain't goin' to bed yet, are yer V* 

" Yes, if you will show me my bed," answered Sntton. 
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•**! want to sew my trousers up, and I am rather tired, 
tesides." 

" Come this way, then,'' said the landlord, and he led him 
to a small rough bedroom, which nevertheless contrasted 
&vourably with his last three lodgings in the open air. 

After tacking up his garments, he got between the blankets 
— for sheets there were none — and in a short time fell into 
a sound sleep, from which he did not awake till long after 
daylight. 

At the conclusion of a good breakfast he paid for his 
board and lodging, and departed without making any effort 
to get " on the burst," much to the landlady's disgust He 
went away very happy and comfortable, having assimilated 
the previous night's meal, as a starving South African savage 
does occasionally a whole sheep. 

Upon getting near Warwick, with which township he was 
familiar, it being only ten miles from Grafton, he made a 
wide detour, for fear of being rushed by the tailors, and, 
getting on to the Grafton road, reached the farm late in the 
afternoon of the same day. 

"Why, Harry," said the uncle, relieving him of his 
blanket, and taking him by the arms for closer scrutiny, 
" you don't look very well after your prospecting trip !" 

"Nor would you either, uncle," returned the nephew, 
*' after being four days in the ranges on the half of a loaf of 
bread only." 

" What ! have you been bushed, my boy f exclaimed the 
uncle. " Here, walk into this beef and duff, and tell us all 
about it." 

Nothing loth, the nephew commenced upon the solid fare, 
and, with much quiet enjoyment, entered into full particulars, 
with the exception of one little one about a certain bit of 
paper. At the conclusion of his meal and narrative, he 
showed his wounded garments with much more pride and 
pleasure to his uncle than Coriolanus did his wounded flesh 
to tlie Roman citizens ; and here we shall leave him enjoying 
the sweets of repose and friendship, while we revert to Mr. 
Jacob Anderson in one of his social phases. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Just about the period when the Squattermania Prospecting 
Association was getting into form and steadily working its 
way into public favour, owing to the careful manipulations 
of Messrs. Skinner, Anderson, and Co., the latter gentleman 
was seated alone in his office one day, conning various busi- 
ness items in connection with the above association, '' Land 
for the landless,'' etc., when the door was abruptly opened, 
and a young woman of some eighteen summers entered. Her 
face was plump, and pert-looking almost to sauciness, and 
she possessed a certain kind of attractiveness of a low 
animal order. Her dress, though of common material, was 
stylish in its cut, and her hands were concealed by gloves. 
On her head she wore a small hat, jauntily placed on one 
side, which added to the rakishness of her tout ensemble, 

" Is Brown in ?" inquired she, without any ceremony. 

Before answering the question, Jacob Anderson looked at 
her with curiosity and interest, which gradually assumed a 
gaze of so unbusiness-like a character that it was rather 
startling to behold amid the dry array of office appurtenances 
scattered round. Cupid was evidently disturbing the feelings 
of this pseudo-religious man of the world. He seemed lost 
for a moment or two in contemplation of the plump young 
woman before him, much as an old station-hand used to the 
dry diet of salt beef and damper might be over a basket of 
luscious peaches. Ultimately rising from his seat, he politely 
handed a chair, and said, in tones intended to be soft 
and mellifluous, accompanied by a smile intended to be 
winning : 

" No, miss ; he is not in at present, but he may be here 
soon. Allow me to offer you this chair in the interim." 

The young lady thereupon sat down, and, taking out a 
pocket-handkerchief, lightly brushed some moisture from 
her forehead. 

" You seem warm and tired ; let me get you a glass of 
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wine," said Mr. Anderson, proceeding to a cupboard, from 
whence he extracted the requisite articles, and then filled a 
glass and handed it to her. 

Nothing loth, apparently, the young lady took the wine, 
and replied : 

"Thanks ; you're very kind. I do feel hot.'* 

" Perhaps you have been out shopping f ' suggested Mr" 
Anderson. 

" No," answered she ; " IVe just come from rehearsal at 
the Theatre Koyal." 

" Then I have the pleasure of conversing with an actress V* 
said Mr. Anderson. "Are you in the piece- now play- 
ing r 

" No," said she, " I ain't regularly engaged ; but I ain't a 
common.super, though, for all that." 

"I hope you will not think me inquisitive," said Mr. 
Anderson, " but are you any relation to Brown at all? I 
don't see any resemblance of feature whatever." 

" Oh no," said she. " Why I asked for Brown is, because 
my sister made a dress for his wife, and can't get the money 
out of her ; so, knowing Brown is often here, she asked me 
to call and see him if I could, and try and get the money 
from him, seeing the wife won't pay." 

"You are not very likely to get it, then," said Mr. ^ 
Anderson ; "for I am sorry to say he drinks a great deal, 
and is, besides, only occasionally employed ]by me." 

" If that's the case, my chance is very small, I can see," 
returned the young lady. 

" I think I have seen your face before somewhere," said 
Mr. Anderson, assuming a puzzled look, and rubbing his 
forehead with his hand. " It might have been on the stage, 
but I rather fancy it was on the Yarra. Are you fond of 
boating V 

" I like it above everything," answered she ; " but don't 
get much of it, though." 

" I am very fond of it, too," said Mr. Anderson, " and 
shall be on the river to-morrow evening. If you happen to 
be near its banks in the Botanical Gardens, and like to 

15—2 
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honour me with your company, I'll give you a pull as far as 
Richmond and back/' 

" You are a friendly sort," replied the young lady, smiling. 
" Well, perhaps I may, but I must be going now," added 
she ; " I can't wait any longer." 

*^ Good-bye," responded Mr. Anderson, smiling in return. 
** Take care of yourself till we happen to meet again." 

" I can do that anywhere and everywhere," returned she, 
with a short laugh, as she closed the door and retired. 

" A smart, good-looking little girl," observed Mr. Anderson 
to himself, " and jolly good company too, 111 warrant. I 
wonder whether shell be there to-morrow evening; 111 
take a boat and see, anyway," said he, rubbing his hands 
with the keen satisfaction of a spider over a fly. 

On the following evening, attired in a grey suit, with a 
straw hat on his head, Anderson was pulling a roomy boat 
slowly along by the Botanical Gardens, when he espied the 
young woman of his acquaintance the day before on one of 
the seats, with a yellow-bound novel in her hand. 

" I am glad you have not disappointed me," said he, lifting 
his hat to her ; " I should not have been able to sleep to- 
night if you had." 

"I'm sorry for you," returned she, "but I came here to 
read a novel, and not to go up the Yarra." 

" Don't say that," said Anderson, " without you want to 
break my heart ; besides, I have no one to steer." 

After some pretence of coyness and timidity, the young 
lady stepped in, with the remark : 

" Well, 111 steer for you, for once, if you promise not to 
upset the boat." 

" Not for the world while you are in it," replied Anderson, 
pulling away from the bank with his fair J&reight, and dis- 
appearing round a neighbouring bend. 

A few nights later a similar trip was arranged ; then quiet 

walks, with the addition of refreshments, followed; and 

finally, the whole affair eventuated, a few weeks after, in a 

cottage at a retired part of St. Kilda, where Jacob Anderson 

spent much of his spare tme in gazing upon the charms rf 

Mb youthful inomoroia. 
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It must not be supposed that Mr. Anderson neglected his 
business for the purpose of frolicking with Venus ; nothing 
of the kind. If he had one eye on the pleasures of the 
world, he kept the other steadily on the means for providing 
fuel for those pleasures. Although he had devoted some 
spare afternoons and many evenings to the prosecution of 
his little romance for the space of two months or so, he had, 
nevertheless, steadily pushed on the Prospecting Association, 
and having found it required additional attention, had 
rented an extra room on the same floor as his office, wherein 
he had placed a clerk, who was engaged, under his super- 
vision, at the expense of the Prospecting Association, to do 
its work, but who was also equally utilised by Mr. Anderson 
in various ways in connection with his own private business. 

His ostensible reason for putting him in a separate office 
was that his own was too small for both, but the real object 
was to keep the clerk's eye off his own dealings. True, he 
frequently gave him private work of his own to do, but as 
it was carefully overlooked first, nothing passed into the 
clerk's hands likely to injure bimself. Anderson also gave 
him to understand that his retention or discharge was en- 
tirely in his hands, and as clerks were very numerous in 
Melbourne compared with engagements, this understanding 
acted as a very effective check upon any display of inde- 
pendence or honesty of purpose on the part of the said clerk. 

Hitherto John Brown had been only in casual employment 
by Anderson ; but now he was engaged permanently to 
act as messenger, mind the offices, etc. His apparent in- 
ability to read and write had made him acceptable to 
Anderson, who had objections — ^for various private reasons 
of his own — to having a man about him with too much 
education. Although a stupid-looking fellow, Brown never- 
theless possessed considerable cunning, and having early 
discovered that intelligence and elementary learning in his 
possession would be looked upon with some suspicion by 
his employer, he had affected complete unacquaintance with 
the three K's, and while able to read and write, had care- 
fully concealed, and even unblushingly denied, tke fact to 
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Anderson. Obedient and cunning, when the latter quality 
was required by his master only, as Anderson supposed — 
for, while Brown had told innumerable lies and acted parts 
at his employer's instigation, the latter did not give his 
man credit for being capable of doing anything of a like 
nature on his own account — and apparently densely igno- 
rant, he was regarded by Anderson as a valuable adjunct to 
his office, and a reliable man to keep about his own person 
for private use, and was treated with a greater measure of 
confidence than almost any one else would have been. 
Brown's great failing was drink. It had always been his 
failing, and gave promise of continuing to be so to the end 
of the chapter. But this fault was overlooked by his em- 
ployer, in consideration for what he regarded as his other 
good qualities. 

Some ten days or so after his elevation from casual to 
permanent employment by Mr. Anderson, Brown came in 
one morning in a maudlin state of drunken imbecility, and 
sitting down, proceeded to rub two or three briny tears 
from his eye with the back of his hand in a ludicrously 
solemn manner. 

"Well,'' said Mr. Anderson, looking sternly at him, 
" what's made you get drunk so early 1 You generally keep 
sober till the afternoon." 

" I've 'ad a domestic misfortun', which has quite upset 
me, and caused me to stimilate my tone up werry early this 
momio'," sighed forth Brown. 

" And what is it, pray ?" asked Mr. Anderson, in a way 
that implied great doubt. 

" My wife's bolted agin," said Brown, shaking his head 
gloomily. 

" Bolted again 1" said Anderson. " Did she ever bolt 
before, then 1" 

" Twice afore," replied Brown ; " but I forgave her, and 
if she'd only come back I'd forgive her agin, but not the 
willin as took her away ; I'll be even with him whenever I 
come across him, one way or another." 
'^ What did she leave yow ioi V 3ia\L<fc4. Mi. Anderson. 
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"I don't know; perhaps because I gave her a clip or 
two when I was drunk, but more likely cos T couldn't give 
her dress and money enough to flash about with. It sarves 
me right — I never ought to have married her ; but I was 
allers worry fond on her." 

*' Where did you become acquainted with her?" said 
Anderson. 

" At the theatre, where we was both supers for a while," 
answered Brown. " She wasn't more nor seventeen when 
I married her, but she knowed enough for one twice her 
age, and was allers far too thick along them there dirty 
Chinamen in Little Burke Street for a 'spectable man's wife 
arter." 

At Brown's statement that his wife had been engaged as a 
supernumerary at the theatres, a sudden light flashed across 
the mind of Anderson, by which he was enabled to perceive 
the identity of Brown's wife with his late conquest, and he 
was not very pleased at the discovery. Concealing his 
thoughts, he replied : 

" Never mind your wife, Brown ; she is no good, and I 
would not trouble about her, if I were you. Go home, like 
a good fellow, and go to bed ; you will be better to-morrow, 
I dare say, and soon forget her." 

" No, I won't," said Brown, " cos I'm fond on her still, 
and if she'd only come back agin, I'd forgive her ; but I'd 
like to know the man as is been at the bottom on it — for 
some sweep's at the bottom on it, TU bet a crown ; if ever 
I come on him I'll mark him, and wait my own time to 
make sure on it, too," 

"Well, go home and go to bed now, there's a good 
fellow," said Anderson ; "you'll be calmer to-morrow." 

" Tha'k'ee, sir, I'll take your advice," said Brown, rising 
and leaving the ofiice, from which he adjourned to his 
favourite bar for a few hours, and then retired to bed to 
sleep off the effects. 

Glad to get rid of him, Anderson sat pondering when he 
was gone over the situation, and when closing time came, 
put on his hat, took the train for St. Kilda, and went 
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straight to the cottage provided by himself for the lady of 
his love. 

" Georgina,'' said Anderson, taking a seat, and confront- 
ing her, " what a pretty little story that was you concocted 
in my office the first day I saw you, about your sister making a 
dress for Brown's wife. Why, you are Brown's wife yourself." 

" How do you know that V exclaimed Georgina, some- 
what taken aback, and slightly colouring. 

" Never mind how I know it," said Anderson, " so long 
as I do know it. T think we had better part." 

" Do you 1 — well, I don't," retorted Georgina. " I know 
I lied about the dress, for I only wanted some money of 
Brown ; but you lied, too. When you took me for an inno- 
cent girl, and promised to marry me, and told me a lot of 
other lies, why didn't you tell me you was a married man^ 
and couldn't very well do it V* 

It was now Anderson's turn to be taken aback, but think- 
ing, after a moment's reflection, it would be safest to go in: 
for a good lie, he replied : 

" I am not a married man ; who told you I was ?" 

" Who but Brown ?" returned Georgina. " So that last 
lie won't go down with me, ducky. I know you've got a 
wife and two children, and I know where you live at Haw- 
thorn, too ; and as you pass for a very respectable man, 
perhaps you wouldn't like your little game rounded on, ehl" 

"You are talking a lot of nonsense," said Anderson. 
" What harm can you do me 1" 

" More than you like to say, perhaps," returned Georgina^ 
" but not more than what I'd do. I have only got to say to 
Brown : * Your master got round me with his money, his 
tongue, and his drink, although I told him I was your 
wife,' and he'd make it warm for you, too." 

"But you didn't tell me you were his wife," said 
Anderson. 

" Oh, you softy ! what does that matter 1" replied Geor- 
gina, laughing. 

"He might make it warmer for you than me," said 
Anderson. 
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" No fear," said Georgina, snapping her fingers ; " he's 
too fond of me for that. He's forgiven me before, and he*d 
forgive me again, but he wouldn't let you off easy ; and if 
he did, I shoidd be down on you, any way. So you'd better 
think again before you turn me off just yet, unless you want 
to get more than you bargained for." 

Anderson gazed meditatively upon her angry face for a^ 
while, and came to the conclusion that she had developed 
fast under the bright colonial sun, and fully endorsed in his 
own mind the words of Brown, " that she knew more than 
one twice her age." Her colonial experience had brought 
her into very varied society, from Chinamen upwards, and 
having a shrewd, penetrating mind, combined with a strong, 
passionate nature, like many other young women of the 
same class in society, she became, when roused, utterly reck- 
less of consequences as regarded herself, and therefore no 
mean antagonist even for such a man as Anderson. Somo 
inkling of these ideas passed through Anderson's mind, and 
he thought it more prudent for the moment to propitiate 
the fair Greorgina with plausible words than to rouse her 
anger by threats and bounce ; and on his journey home 
that night he decided, upon reflection, to offer the olive 
branch, until a favourable opportunity occurred for extri- 
cating himself from what he regarded as a slightly com- 
plicated social difficulty. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" How has the prospecting party been getting on 1 have^ 
they found anything yet 1" said Bland to Sutton, as they 
discussed their beef and tea on the evening of the nephew's 
return. 

**No," answered Sutton, " they've been very unlucky; 
lost most of their horses by a bush fire, and found no good 
reefs at all, and now they are busy turning the Falling 
Eiver, jnore, I believe, to kill time than anytlim^ ^bfe," 
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" Well, two five shilling calls have been made while you 
were away/' said the uncle, ** so Fve had to pay fifty pounds 
-on our shares, whether they have struck anything or not." 

" It does not look very bright," observed the nephew. 
" How are things down here V^ 

" There's the promise of a good crop," replied the uncle, 
" and we shall be cutting in ten days, if the weather keeps 
fine. By-the-bye, poor Dick Mortimer's killed." 

"What, the overseer of Dunbar's, station, who was so 
liked everywhere 1" said Sutton; "how did it happen, 
uncle r* 

"He was racing home from Stirling, along with some 
more, when he ran against a tree and smashed himself," 
said the uncle ; " he is going to be buried on Thursday. I 
suppose you'll go % — everybody is going." 

" Yes," said the nephew, " I shall go ; but what a many 
there are killed one way or other in Squattermania." 

"Yes, there are," returned the uncle; "we could run 
over a good many just round here. Old Green fell over his 
horse's neck into a water-hole not long ago, and was taken 
out dead, and Macdowel, through getting drunk, got 
pitched over his horse's head and killed at South Grafton ; 
then poor Donald Seaton was swept away by the current 
while trying to cross the Tay with his horse and dray, and 
his body was found fast under a log when the river went 
down ; and last year John Walton got drowned crossing 
a creek in his own ground nearly the same way, by a log 
upsetting his dray over him." 

"They may well say no one dies in Squattermania," said 
Sutton, "for they seem all to be killed, somehow or 
another." 

On the Thursday Sutton and his uncle fell in with a 
-cavalcade of some two hundred horsemen at South Grafton, 
following the remains of Mortimer to Stirling Cemetery. 
Barring the coffin itself, placed upon a waggonette, there was 
nothing very funereal about the procession. 

Many of the younger horsemen appeared to think it was 
■a thing specially got up foi iVie AiK^lay of their equine turn. 
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outs and horsemanship, which, together with new saddles, 
shiny top-boots and glittering spurs, gave the spectacle 
rather a gay aspect than otherwise. 

Occasionally a horse would start bucking under the 
prompting of a quiet dig with the spur by its rider, who 
thus made an opportunity for showing off his style of sitting 
a buck-jumper, to the envy of many others, whose steeds 
could not be induced to buck at all. A great deal of horsey 
talk was also indulged in, but nothing scarcely was said in 
reference to the dead man, beyond a dispute upon the points 
whether he fell on the off-side or near-side after the smash, 
whether his horse had taken the bit in its teeth and bolted, 
and whether Mortimer had tried to prop as he came against 
the tree. It was also casually remarked by one man that 
Mortimer was a nice fellow, and 'twas a pity it happened ; 
but, for any impression of gravity which the event and 
funeral created, they might just as well have followed a 
waving banner. 

One individual, mounted on a steed which made a habit 
of bolting on all sorts of occasions, suddenly created some 
excitement and diversion by darting through the long pro- 
cession at great speed, nearly knocking several out of their 
saddles, and finally disappearing in the distance at a racing 
gallop, and going some three miles before he pulled up. 

Before and after the burial many adjourned to the nearest 
hotels, and, on their return homewards, several engaged 
in racing, although the man just buried had met his death 
in that way. 

"Will you be at the great kangaroo hunt on Monday]" 
asked one young man of Sutton, as they jogged along 
together. 

" I did not know anything about it," replied the latter ; 
*' where is it to be ]" 

"On Baxter's station; start from the home paddock," 
said the first. 

" How many will be there V asked Sutton. 

" Two or three hundred, I expect," answered the young 
man ; " if you come, youll see some fine a^j ott " 
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^' Can you spare me, uncle, without inconvenience V* said 
Sutton, turning to him. 

" Oh yes, for one day," replied he ; " but I dare say thera 
will be two or three days of it, altogether." 

So it was arranged that he should join it, and on the 
following Monday he started off in company with several 
more for Baxter's station, from which the hunters were 
distributed in such a way as to enclose a large tract of 
country within the area of their operations. 

In twos, threes, half-dozens, and twenties, the doomed 
kangaroos were gradually headed together and driven 
down one long open vale, till they formed a vast, leaping, 
terror-stricken mass. Old men and fliers, mothers and 
joeys, were all tearing frantically before the closing array 
of encircling hunters, and, in their agonising fear, the 
marsupial mothers forgot their natural affection, and tore 
the young from their bodies and cast them away. 

Wedging the kangaroos together, the hunters drove them 
between two long converging fences, terminating in a breast 
work of scrub, hi .;h enough to ensure a leap and conceal the 
deep and treacherous pit on the other side. Into this 
great pit leapt the army of kangaroos, where it became one 
seething mass of animal vitality and agony, giving utterance 
to a noise resembling one great sigh of anguish. Springing, 
struggling, choking, dying, they presented a horrible sight, 
while man, the king of all animals and their universal 
" tyrant and extirpator,'* stood on the edges of the pit with 
long poles, beating out their brains and crushing in their 
sides. A few missing the pit, or springing out when it 
was nearly full, afforded some chasing and excitement before 
they were knocked on the head with stirrup-irons, or soma 
other rude weapons, and one great battue was over for the 
day. 

Sutton did not wait for the pleasant operation of skin- 
ning, but turning his horse's head towards Grafton, rode 
slowly home. 

''Such wholesale slaughter may be necessary,*' said he^ 
addresBiug the top of bU Yvotaei a W«A, " wv \.\\a «i%aumptioa 
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that God has given all the grass to man, who, according to 
Darwin, has won the race of progressive development from 
the primal organism, whatever that may have been, and 
none to the kangaroo, whose particular branch of animal 
nature has lagged sadly behind ; but I cannot admire the 
feelings of the men who will again to-morrow, as they have 
done to-day, extract pleasure from the infliction of pain 
and wholesale destruction on their humble relations. I can 
forgive and even applaud the executioner of our own species, 
who does his hanging in a solemn manner, under the con- 
straint of social duty ; but no human being has the right 
to be termed a man who finds enjoyment in the agony of 
the dumb creation, and regards as ' sport ' the terror and 
pangs involved in its destruction." 

"The weather looks very gloomy," said the uncle to him 
on his return home. " I hope it is not going to be a wet 
harvest." 

" I hope not, too," replied the nephew ; but the next day 
it looked gloomier still, and the rain set in from the south. 

** I don't like the appearance of it much," remarked the 
uncle ; " if the wind should turn to the east we may get a 
dose." 

Unfortunately it did turn to the east, and for three days 
and nights rained incessantly, varying between a steady 
fall and a hard down-pour. 

" The Tay's risin' gay and fast, mon," said a Scottish 
neighbour, who walked across on the second day to com- 
municate the unwelcome news ; " if it does 'na break in 
the forenoon we'll have a flood." 

**I hope not," replied Bland; "if we do have one my 
nephew and myself will be about cooked." 

" What do you think of it, Harry ?" asked the uncle, at 
nine o'clock the same evening, as he gazed wistfully round 
for a hole in the leaden firmament ; " do you think it will 
break r 

"Not before it breaks us, I'm afraid," returned the 
nephew, gloomily ; " the sky is as black as ever, and the rain 
is coming down as it did in the time of Koa.\ tiq ^QviXi\»? 
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" I am afraid well need his ark "before long," observed 
the uncle, " or have a boat of our own, like the Irishman's 
ancestor did on that memorable occasion.'' 

" It's very disgusting," said Sutton, " but flood or no 
flood, I'm o£f to bed. There's nothing for it but to grin 
and bear it, or go to bed and forget it." 

The uncle did the same, and they were soon fast asleep. 
About two o'clock in the morning Sutton awoke, and hear* 
ing a rushing noise, resembling a water-fall some distance 
ofl*, he quickly divined the cause, and sang out to his uncle : 

" Wake up, old man ; there's the flood right enough. I 
can hear it tearing through the gully in front of the house." 

" Is there ?" cried the uncle, waking up suddenly, some- 
what excited by the intelligence, and jumping out of bed in 
his confusion. '^So there is, and no mistake; why there's a foot 
of water inside. Keep in bed, Harry, till I get the matches." 

Having lit up the candle-lantern, which hung suspended 
from a rafter. Bland dried his feet on the outside of his 
blankets, and slipped into bed again. The bark construc- 
tions which formed their bedsteads were elevated about two 
feet from the ground, and consequently stood about one foot 
above the level of the water at that moment, and from their 
coigns of advantage they lay and surveyed the little domi- 
ciled lake. 

" It's rising still," said the uncle, after a bit ; " it's a good 
inch higher than when I got out." 

"We had better put our clothes on while they are dry; 
we can lie down again with them on," said Sutton. 

Having quickly performed their toilet, they watched the 
water rise till within a few inches of their beds, when Sutton 
rose, threw his blankets over the head of the partition 
crossing the house or hut, and, spriuging up after, perched 
himself there also, from whence he obtained a sort of bird's- 
eye view of the situation. 

" That's a very good idea," said the uncle, following his 
example, and putting his arm round the nephew for better 
support. 
Shortly afterwards the piece of candle in the lantern 
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burnt out, and left them in darkness till dawn, which broke 
in about an hour's time, when they were able to ascertaiit 
that the water had risen one foot over their beds. 

" I think it has stopped," said Sutton. " You see that. 
black mark on the wall, uncle, where I killed the tarantula 
yesterday ? — ^well, the water is keeping just below it." 

^ I hope it will soon fall enough to get the bread and 
beef," said the uncle, some time after, " for I am getting 
hungry. I think it is going down a bit." 

" I suppose the tucker will be soaked," said the nephew ;. 
" where did you leave it ?" 

" In a sack hanging from a rafter near the chimney," said 
the uncle. " It's dry enough, only we shall have to get wet 
to the middle to reach it." 

" I think I can manage it without getting wet," said ihe 
nephew ; and he proceeded shortly after to swing himself 
by the hands from rafter to rafter till he got to the bag, 
which with some difficulty he loosened from its hold, sus- 
pended between his teeth, and returned. 

" That shows the advantage of a gymnastic education," 
said the uncle, as he seized hold of the bag, while the 
nephew tried to swing himself on to the partition. "I 
couldn't have done it for the world." 

But at that moment, as Sutton let go with his hands, he 
unfortunately lost his balance on the partition head, and 
disappeared with a prodigious splash in the little lake 
below. Eising up like a man who has just been baptised, ' 
he stood for a moment gazing in a bewildered manner at. 
his uncle, who, with a wry face, was doing the best he could 
to choke back his laughter. 

" It's very fine for you to sit up there nice and dry, along 
with the bread and beef, laughing at me," said the nephew, 
finding his tongue. 

" I'm not laughing at you, Harry," replied the uncle, " and. 
I'm not dry either, for you have nearly drowned me as well 
as yourself. The best thing you can do now is to get on your 
bunk, take oflf your clothes, and then come up here and wrap 
yourself in the blankets, while we both get something to eat." 
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Perceiving the soundness of the advice, Sutton quickly 
followed it ; but while breakfasting on the partition head, 
the uncle could not restrain his laughter as he gazed at his 
nephew's novel rig-out. 

" Go it, uncle," exclaimed Sutton ; " glad to see you so 
happy !" 

" I can't help it, Harry," returned the uncle, " you do look 
so droll in that blanket, with your feet sticking out at the 
bottom. I feel as if I was having breakfast with an Egyptian 
mummy." 

" You are very complimentary, old man,*' said the nephew. 
" Hand me over a bit more of that beef, please." 

"What a good thing it was you knew how to swim, 
Harry, or you might have been drowned, you know, before 
you got to land," said the uncle. 

" If you don't drop it, uncle," said the nephew, " I'll pitch 
you into that maelstrom by^the chimney, where you can be 
sucked under and corkscrewed back again till I've finished 
the beef and bread." 

In two or three hours' time the level of the water had 
lowered a foot, and the two men descended from their perch 
and took a dismal survey of the waterscape. One vast sheet 
of aqueous fluid met their gaze, bounded only by the distant 
timber encircling the plain. Here and there ripe patches of 
wheat and oats might be seen, with the heads just above 
water, the remaining portion of the crops being submerged 
by the strong currents flowing over the small hidden 
gullies below. Overhead flew, in circles, shags, cranes, and 
swarms of wild ducks, which, by their cries and jubilant 
activity, seemed to have concluded that the millennium for 
the aquatic world had at last arrived. 

A large volume of water like a river, without banks, 
swept past the house over the gully in its front. Along this 
torrent huge logs, portions of fences, and the d/ibris of forest 
and mountain were borne in rapid procession ; while here 
and there, in every direction, small quantities of the same 
materials dotted the watery plain. 
"Thm is the place for the * Ancient Mariner,'" said 
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Satton; "water, water everywhere, and far too muoh to 
drink." 

"But not a ship in sight," said the uncle; "but here 
comes a native cat, though, going a voyage of discovery on 
the top of a log." 

"And there goes a snake in hot pursuit," added the 
nephew. 

*• *Hot ' do you call it V said the uncle. " Well, certainly 
the water is not very cold at harvest-time." 

" And here comes a streak of pork," said the nephew, as 
the corpses of two swollen pigs floated by. " They belonged 
to Mackinnon, I expect, and won't trouble his neighbours 
again in a hurry." 

" There is some little consolation to be got out of that," 
said the uncle ; " they trod down a good deal of our 
crop." 

" Ah ! our crop is all up a tree now," said Sutton, gazing 
ruefully round. 

" I wish it was," said the uncle ; " it might be drier then ; 
but it strikes me very forcibly it's all under water." 

The sky now assumed a more cheerful appearance, as if 
to atone for the mischief it had done, and the sun came out 
nice and warm. Sutton threw his clothes on the roof to 
dry, and the two men continued to wade about like a pair 
of melancholy Australian storks, colonially known as native 
companions, while the flood slowly subsided. 

Said Sutton, in the afternoon, to the uncle : 

" We shall be rather awkwardly fixed for dry beds to- 
night, I'm thinking." 

" Yes," said the latter. " There is only one way of getting 
over that difficulty : we must take two sheets of bark from 
the roof, and lie on the smooth sides of hem." 

This plan was adopted, and on the following morning the 
two men took another stroll from their ark. The water had 
retired from the higher ground, and left behind it heaps of 
rotten wood, with leaves, grass, scrub, and mud, all well 
mixed together. The crops were lying flat, covered with 
slimy mud, and were not even fit for a pigsty. 
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" They are generally an awful lot of gnimblers in the 
shearing-sheds, Jack/' said Bland. ** How did they manage 
the Mumimbidgee whalers, as they call them, where you 
were V 

" Well, this 'ere squatter wot I was working for," said 
Jack, " used to have about sixty shearers in his shed, and 
do wot he would, he couldn't please 'em with the cookin*, 
no how. Cook arter cook was tried, but it wasn't no good; 
and the cooks wouldn't stop in their billets neither, whether 
they was white men, niggers, or Chinamen. 

" "Well, one day a strong lump of a fellow comes to the 
station and astes for a job. 

" * Well,' says the squatter, ' my cook's just give me the 
sack cos he can't please the shearers ; if you're able to cook, 
and don't mind takin' his place, I'll give you big wages ; 
but mind, you'll have a d d hard lot to please.* 

" ' I know how to cook,' says he, * and I'll please 'em, 
too, so I'll take the job,' and he throwed down his blankets. 

" Well, the next day he cooked his first dinner for 'em, 
and when the men had done shovin' and swearin', they sat 
down and bolted their tucker, growlin' the same as usual ; 
but cookey took it all quiet till the duff was served round, 
when one feller took his lump in his hand and began 
abusin' of it. 

" * D'ye call that duff, yer V says he ; * why it 

isn't fit for a pig -/ and with that he sends it straight 

agin the wall. 

" Cook was round on him in a second, and fetched him a 
reglar sender on the side of the head ; then he walked to 
the door, and pulled off his coat, and says : 

" ' Look here, mates, I'm Fightin' Bob, wot took the 
shine out o' Ballarat Harry six year ago ; but I'm a bit 
down on my luck now, and 'bliged to do your cookin', and 
if yer ain't satisfied with it, you can come outside and take 
it out o' me, now, or whenever yer lika' 

" None o' them would go outside, though, and arter that 
there was no complaints about the cookin' while he was 
there." 

16—2 
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*^ He was one too many for them, Jack/' said Bland * 
'^ but the sun's going down, so we'll knock off our job for 
to-night." 

Three weeks after this conversation, Bland went to 
Stirling on business, and took back home with him a couple 
of copies of the Stirling Times. Looking over the contents 
of these in the evening, his eye became suddenly riveted 
by the following paragraph : 

" We are able fully to coufirm the report circulated last 
week relative to the discovery of a rich quartz reef in the 
mountains beyond Quartztop by Mr. Traverses prospecting 
party. Our own correspondent in Melbourne has obtained 
from Jacob Anderson, Esq., the legal manager of the 
Squattermania Prospecting Association, the following in- 
formation : * The reef runs nearly north and south, with a 
slight dip to the west, is encased in slate, and averages two 
feet six inches in thickness. The stone is well sprinkled 
throughout with fine gold, and an analysis by James 
Ulrich, Esq., gives the magnificent return of twenty-seven 
ounces to the ton.' " 

" ^ou don't mean it !" said Sutton, jumping up. "Let 
me look at the paper ;" and he proceeded to read it aloud 
over again. " If that is true !" exclaimed he, " our fortune 
is made, and the harvest failure won't matter a button." 

" It will be a splendid thing, Harry," said the uncle, "if 
it should go only one ounce to the ton, instead of twenty- 
seven." 

" I have a good mind to get drunk on the strength of it, 
uncle," said Sutton, looking again at the paragraph. 

" Do, my boy," returned the uncle ; " I hav0 known men 
get drunk on much smaller causes for excitement than the 
glimpse of a fortune afforded." 

" Well, isn't the news absolutely stunning ?" said Sutton. 

" It is, my boy," said the uncle ; " and would be quite 

over-powering — a regular knock-down, in fact, if we were 

sure of its truth j but a» we oie diam^ nothing very par- 
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ticular now, Harry, suppose you make a trip to Quartztop 
and see for yourself." 

" That's a capital idea^ uncle/' said Sutton, only too glad 
to fall in with the suggestion, for more reasons than one. 
"TU start to-morrow morning on Sammy." 

Early next day the nephew went oflf in high hope and 
spirits, rejoiced at the anticipation of seeing Ellen, and 
communicating to her the news which had been so welcome 
to himself. Passing through Warwick, and stopping for 
the nights at ugly shanties on the road, he reached Quartz- 
top on the afternoon of the, third day. It need not, perhaps, 
be mentioned, that he went straight to the spot where he 
had left the Port Arran Hotel. He found that building 
still there, but over the door in rough letters were inscribed 
the words, " Quartztop Bakery," while a row of loaves on a 
shelf inside seemed to corroborate the external statement. 
Jumping from his horse, he took a closer survey, and soon 
beheld John Collins coming from the back with a tray of 
fresh-baked loaves on his head, and looking much happier 
as a floury baker than he had previously done as an hotel- 
proprietor. 

"Hullo!" exclaimed Collins, starting, and letting fall 
some of his bread ; " who'd have thought of seeing you at 
the door, Sutton ? — how are you ? My old woman '11 be 
delighted to see you on the Mount again. Mother !" sang 
out he, " here's Mr. Sutton back." 

** Lor' bless my soul !" said Mrs. Collins, bustling into tne 
shop. " How do you do, sir 1 Ah, you rascal, you never 
told me, but I could see, for all that. Ellen has been 
moping ever since you left. John, take his horse round to 
the back. Come on inside. "We ain't got no hotel now, 
I'm glad to say ; but you can stay here all the same, if 
you've a mind, and I'm no prophet if you don't take the 
offer, young man. Here, Ellen," continued she, as they 
entered the presence of that young lady, " I've brought your 
sweetheart back, and don't be afraid to give him a welcome 
because I'm here." 

Ellen had been working, and when her eyea mftt SvLt^'^^^ 
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she blushed alittle, but not on account of the dirt upon her 
hands — for she was far too sensible a girl for that — ^but 
because it was the most natural thing to do under the cir- 
cumstances. A genuine smile of welcome lib up her hand- 
some features as she extended her hand to Sutton without 
any apology for its condition. 

" You need not say you are glad to see me," said Sutton, 
" I can read it in your face." 

"She hasn't looked like that since youVe been gone," 
said Mrs. Collins, " and you must stop here, if it's only to 
keep her heart up ; but I'll make myself scarce, for two's 
company, and three's none, 'on some occasions," and away 
she went out of the room, shutting the door behind her. 

A woman's curiosity is great, in fact, overpowering some- 
times, and Mrs. Collins found it to be so at that moment. 
After getting a few steps from the door she stopped, and 
said to herself : " I should like to see how they'll do when 
they are alone ; it may be wrong to spy, but one don't often 
get such a chance ; besides which, it's my duty to look after 
the girl while she's in my house." 

Satisfied with the conclusion to which her logic had 
brought her, Mrs. Collins crept back very quietly to a small 
chink in the partition, to which she applied her ear, and 
attentively listened. 

" Ellen," said Sutton, taking her hand in his, when they 
were alone, "may I breathe the strongest wish of my 
heart — ^may I hear you say you love me ?" 

" That's a very good beginning, young man," said Mrs. 
Collins to herself, behind the partition, "a very good begin- 
ning indeed, though perhaps a little bold for the start off." 

" 'Absence makes the heart grow fonder,' " replied Ellen, 
after two or three moments' hesitation, "and when you 
were gone I proved the truth of the words. An open con- 
fession is good for the soul, they say, yet something pre- 
vents me making one," continued she, in a low voice ; " but 
if you will know my feelings towards you, they are all ta 
be found in the little word beginning with I and ending 
with e." 
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? Boid Mrs. Collins, " although I guessed as 

r'ttin't got much for listening yet," said she, 

t Uie liigh moral reason which she had per- 

s tha motive for applying her ear to the 

ide n]B happier than ever I waa in my life, 

I, gazing ardently into her countenance; 

' happiness with a kiss ;" and as Ellen 

a to no negative disapproval, he actually did 

ipd then. 

said Mrs. Collins, with a sigh ; " don't 
ijrouDg again ! John can't do it half as well as 

tntinued Sutton, " you shall never have cause 
j^'Rffection ; I love you not for your face merely, 
:; only as the index of your soul, and 
I which the life-currents of your feelings and 
tamped their impress — but for your noble 
I am not ashamed to say I watched yon 
trhen here before, and learned to admire that com- 
1 of virtues iu joQ which it has never been my lot 
i in any other woman. Now that you hand them 
b ms, I feel that I am richer in the possession of such 
B than I should be were I the possessor of the whole 
i without them. Now that I know you are mine by 
I bonds of affection, your sorrows shall be mine, and my 
I shall be youra. All that gives you pain I will en- 
(VDUT to soften and remove, and all that gives you 
I^ewDTe shall give me delight." 

•^ "I know you are speaking truly, from the bottom of your 
•»"4Mrt, Henry," responded Ellen, " and I feel happy in know- 
rr-fag X can make you the repository of all my hopes and fears, 
^^My joys and sorrows ; and, in return, I shall devote my 
'' fatnre life to your happiness. Mrs. Collins has been to me 
^•W-Mcond mother, and I bear towards her the affection of a 
ji^' '^Mghter ; but to yon I feel the devotion of a woman who 
^toxetdy to sacrifice everything for the man she lovea l|^^^^ 
Kflnute V Here Ellen leaned her head upon Sutton's ilasyiJlm 
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and for some momonis the lovers lost all conception of the 
tremendous fact that the earth was whirling through space 
at the rate of over sixty thousand miles an hour. 

"Well," observed Mrs. Collins to herself, "they say 
listeners never hear no good of themselves, but that im't 
true this time, any way. I love that girl more than ever 
I did before, but I don't see why they should have all the 
enjoyment to themselves ; Til slip in and share some of 
their happiness. I must look as if I was doing something," 
added she, and casting her eye round, she picked up a tin 
bowl, with which she suddenly presented herself at the door, 
as if engaged in household duties. The moment she entered 
the room she dropped the bowl with great clatter, and threw 
up her arms in pretended surprise; then, placing them 
round Ellen's neck, she kissed her several times very vigor- 
ously, after which she seized hold of Sutton and gave him 
a hearty salute also, exclaiming, as she laughed heartily the 
while : " Don't be jealous, Ellen ; it all in the £Eunily, 
you know." 

" Bless you I" said Ellen, returning the kiss ; '^ you are a 
dear good soul ! Of course it is." 

" Hullo f cried John, coming suddenly upon the scene ; 
"you do seem happy here ; what does it all mean V* 

"It means, John," replied Mrs. Collins, "that Ellen and 
Mr. Sutton have made it all right, and are going to be 
married when circumstances permit." 

" Tm glad to hear it," said John, shaking Sutton's hand 
by way of sociability ; " I believe you to be a steady, 
honourable young man, and youVe got the best girl in 
Squattermania, barring none. I wish you happiness, though 
I'll be sorry to lose her, whenever that may happen." 

"Mrs. Collins and yourself have quite overcome me," 
returned Sutton, laughing ; " I really don't know how to 
thank you both for all your kind wishes." 

" Oh, never mind that," said John ; " but if it's not too 
bold a question, what are you going to do on the Mount V 

''Well, my business here, as distinguished from my 
pleasure/* said Sutton, squeezing Ellen's hand, " is to ascer- 
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tain the tmth of a ramour going about Stirling, that Travers 
has discovered a very rich reef — somewhere near the Falling 
River, I expect." 

'' You mean that man I saw you talking with once or 
twice, when you were up here before," said Collins ; " a 
rather good-looking fellow, about forty, with light-brown 
whiskers V* 

" That's his description," said Sutton ; " he was head of 
the prospecting party I was with, and was backed by the 
Squattermania Prospecting Association. I hold fifty shares 
in it, and, if the news is true, of course it's a good thing 
for me." 

" That's the man," said Collins, " and I believe it's true, 
too, although I haven't bothered much about reefs myself; 
but I know the man you mean has made no end of noise 
about it, and been drunk on Quartztop nearly all the last 
fortnight." 

" I am afraid he is a heavy drinker," said Sutton, " but if 
you can accommodate me for a few days, I'll try and learn 
more about it." 

" Can we manage that, mother V* asked John Collins. 

" Of course we can," replied the wife ; " I shouldn't like 
Mr. Sutton to go nowhere else." 

The next morning Sutton went in search of Travers. 
Not finding him in the open thoroughfares, he tried the 
hotels, and soon found him in one of those places of enter- 
tainment for man and beast, the man on Quartztop usually 
comprising the beast also. Travers was standing in the 
centre of an admiring audience of loafers, who did him the 
honour of applauding all he said, while drinking at his 
expense, or on the credit which he obtained on the strength 
of his late discovery. He was full of talk about the ground 
he had prospected and the country he had explored. 

" I was the first to open the Ballybrogan country, on 
the other side ; it's all settled over now with cocatoos," said 
Travers. 

" I reckon it was pretty rough when you first went into 
it^ Mr. Travers 1" said one. 
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''Bather/' replied Travers, with mach emphasiB on the 
rather ; ** it took as a week sometimes to cut our way five 
miles through the scrub/' 

" You found it stiff enough where youVe been lately, I 
expect/' said another. 

" Yes," said Travers, " but not so bad as I did six years 
back, when I was engaged in the geodetic survey over these 
mountains. The snow was four feet deep that winter, and 
we had to put snow poles up to mark our route in many 
parts of the high plains." 

Here one of his auditors ostentatiously drained his glass, 
and Travers immediately had the tumblers replenished. 

** That's four whiskies and five brandies," said the 
publican, as Sutton entered the door. 

" What, my friend I is that really yourself 1 How do 
you do, and what will you take 1" said Travers. 

" I don't want anything, thank you," replied Sutton. 

" Don't take a tile off the roof, mate," said one of the 
loafers, desirous of propitiating the proprietor of the 
place. 

" Oh, take something for the sake of friendship," urged 
Travers. 

" I'll have a drop of brandy, then," said Sutton, wishing 
to escape notice and remark. 

"And the same for me," said Travers. "Have you 
heard of the reef I discovered about a month ago, Sutton 1" 

" Yes," answered he, " I saw it in the Stvrlmg Times. It's 
a good show, I suppose ?" 

" A good show ! I should think it was," said Travers, 
with great confidence. ''I am expecting some of the 
machinery up soon, and hope to have a crushing in a few 
months' time." 

" How did the river yield after it was turned 1" inquired 
Sutton. 

" No good at all," answered Travers ; " we only took two 
ounces of gold off the bottom for all our trouble." 

" When you are going down to the reef I should like 
to go down with you and\ia\e a\oo\L ^ It " said Sutton. 
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" So you shall," replied Travers. " I'm going down in 
two or three days' time." 

After more conversation upon the reef, Sutton returned 
to the bakery, where he passed the hours very pleasantly 
away till the day came to descend the mountain with 
Travers. 

Accompanied by that gentleman and his half-bred New- 
foundland, which he always had with him, Sutton pro- 
ceeded to the prospectors' camp, where he received a general 
welcome. 

The next day Travers took him to a cutting in the face 
of a hill some distance away, and leading the road down a 
tunnel of about thirty feet in length, lit a candle at its 
extremity to illumine the darkness and exhibit the golden 
treasure to the eager eyes of Sutton. 

An irregular wall of quartz, about eighteen inches thick, 
crossed the end of the tunnel at an angle. There it was, 
right enough, but the light did not allow it to be seen very 
distinctly, and, although he looked hard, Sutton was unable 
to perceive any gold. 

" The gold is very fine," observed Travers ; " you can't 
see it by the candle, but you'll find some in the stone out- 
side. It has got a slate casing. See," said he, pulling 
some of the loosened rock away, "the stone is a fine 
colour." 

Sutton examined everything closely, and tried hard to 
understand it all, but, finding it would not condescend to 
explain its own mystery, he gave it up, and went out of the 
tunnel very little wiser for the inspection. 

Outside the cutting lay a heap of quartz, which Travers 
proceeded to crack like road metal, and then carefully to 
examine the broken pieces. After some time he succeeded 
in finding two or three specks of gold, scarcely perceptible 
to the naked eye ; these he showed to Sutton, with the re- 
mark that the gold ran uneven, and that sometimes they 
got a lot of specimens quite easily. 

" I have several in my tent," said he, and when they 
returned the specimens were produced. 
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" You can take that one away with you," aidd Travers, 
handing Sutton one of the best. 

" Thank you," said Sutton ; " but do you really think 
what you have shown me warrants the statement that the 
analysis ^of the stone gives the magnificent return of twenty- 
45even ounces to the ton 1" 

" I never said so/' said Travers. " Where did you see 
that statement ?" 

" In the Stirling Times" answered Sutton ; " given as an 
analysis by James Ulrich, Esq." 

*^ That is some of Jacob Anderson's work," said Travers. 
*^ I did send him down some specimens, which might per- 
haps have gone twenty-seven ounces to the ton, but they 
were never intended as a fair sample of the ree£" 

"Then what do you think the reef will averager said 
Sutton. 

"About five ounces," replied Travers. "I have seen 
«tone that did not show a speck go three and four ounces to 
the ton when the tables were cleaned off." 

The prospectors generally supporting the above estimate 
of the stone, with slight variations, Sutton returned to 
Quartztop with a very favourable impression of his pro- 
spects. 

Before leaving for Grafton he gave Ellen a full explana- 
tion of his position, and entered into the minutest details ; 
he informed her of the failure of his crop, the shortness of 
his cash, and the hope of being recouped five times over by 
the returns likely to spring from the reef. 

" But," said he, " I should like to be certain of some of 
those returns before we are united ; I do not want to marry 
you to penury, however willing you may be to share my lot 
under such melancholy circumstances. A marriage of love 
and poverty, Ellen, may make poetry, but would not be 
calculated to produce happiness. I cannot expect you to 
sacrifice yourself on the altar of affection for a mere dream. 
I do anticipate realising something substantial from my 
shares in the prospecting association, and in such ease all 
will he well ; but should my \io^»^ \Jaftie be disappointed, I ^ 
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will still straggle on, sanguine of success and buoyed by your 
lova" 

''lam ready to give you my hand equally with my heart, 
Harry," returned Ellen, " and share your misfortunes as well 
as your successes, if it will make you the happier." 

"No," said Sutton, with warmth; "I should never be 
happy while causing you to suffer on my account. I would 
rather accept platonic affection all my life than see the 
woman I love pine under the infliction of poverty caused by. 
my action." 

''My heart struggles against your wisdom," said Ellen, 
" but I will be guided by you. I can but offer you my love, 
and that is freely yours, now and for ever." 

" Ellen," exclaimed Sutton, embracing her, " I believe you 
are the truest woman in the world, and I leave you in the 
hope that we shall soon be happily united for ever." 

Bidding good-bye to John Collins and his wife, Sutton 
jumped on his horse and departed from Quartztop, sorrowful 
at having to part with Ellen, yet hopeful at the early pro- 
spect of permanent reunion. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Travers did not long remain at the Falling Eiver, but soon 
gravitated again to Quartztop, where, under the self-imposed 
delusion that he was awaiting the arrival of stores and 
machinery, he spent the greater portion of his time. One 
night) about six weeks after Sutton had left, he was standing 
among several others drinking in the Ballarat Hotel, when a 
tall, good-looking digger walked in, and called for a nobbier 
of whisky. His countenance was intelligent, and his expres- 
sion amiable, or rather, his expression would have been so 
but for the severe and determined appearance of his mouth, 
which gave one the impression that he would be a peculiarly 
dangerous man to quarrel with, although the rest of his 
physiognomy indicated the genial and pleasant companion. 
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As he was about to drink his whisky his eye fell upon 
Travers's face, on which for some moments he kept his gaze, 
while he returned his glass to the bar-counter without drink- 
ing ; his face gradually assumed anything but a kindly and 
pleasant appearance, and finally wore an ominously black 
and scowling look. 

Travers also seemed to have a reciprocal dislike for the 
stranger, and immediately left the hotel. 

" What's that man who has just gone out doing round 
here 1" said the digger, drinking off his whisky. 

"He's the head of a prospecting party on the Falling 
Eiver, and has lately dropped on a rich reef down there," 
replied Ballarat Harry. 

The man asked no more questions, and soon after went 
out ; but though he left the place, he did not go so far away 
but that he was able to watch it as he walked to and fro, 
as if in the pursuit of the same objects as other men wander- 
ing from hotel to hotel, and taking care to keep in the 
darker portions of the thoroughfare. 

Presently Travers returned to Ballarat Harry's, but the 
stranger, in the shade, still kept watch till the hotel was 
closed, when he went away, muttering to himself, as ho de- 
parted : " It's rather slow, but I've learnt where he's sleeping 
without asking any one or exciting his suspicion. I'll be 
even with him yet, if it costs me my neck. I never had an 
opportunity before, and I won't throw it away now." 

Travers rose earlier than was his wont the next morning, 
and proceeded to the yard in the rear to saddle his horse. 
Nobody appeared to be about, but an unseen form lay ex- 
tended on the ground some distance off, and while Travers 
was engaged with his back turned towards it, the form arose 
in the person of the good-looking stranger of the preceding 
night, and stole stealthily and rapidly down the adjacent 
gully ; then, when well out of sight of Ballarat Harrjr's yard, 
it turned to the left, gained the track to the Falling River, 
and continued at a rapid pace in that direction. 

Meanwhile, before putting on the bridle, Travers gave his 
iiorse a quarter of an laoui \a eat ^ome oats^ and, after giving 
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it water, mounted and rode away towards his own camp on 
tiie Falling Eiver. The mists were hanging about the tops 
of the mountains as he started his horse off at a walk, that 
being the only pace which the nature of the ground per- 
mitted. Occasionally, also, he was compelled to dismount 
and lead his steed down some of the steeper portions of the 
track. 

He was pushing his way through some scrubby bush, 
down a long, sharp incline about two miles from Quartztop, 
with his bridle-rein over his shoulder, and his horse partly 
stepping and partly sliding in his rear, when a man with a 
tomahawk in his hand suddenly emerged from the bush and 
confronted him, and Travers immediately recognised the 
stranger he had wished to avoid the night previous in the 
Ballarat Hotel. 

" IVe often wanted to come across you," said the man, 
"in just such a place as this, but never had the luck to do 
it before." 

" What do you mean, man ?" responded Travers, a little 
nervously. " What do you want to come across me at all 
for r 

" Oh, you're very ignorant, no doubt," returned the man, 
sneeringly, " and don't remember me at all, but I'll bring it 
all to your mind. When I was on Billamadong I pegged 
out and prospected some ground before a man was on it 
barring myself. I got in debt to the storekeepers, and 
worked hard on half rations all alone for nearly a year, and 
was almost broken down, when I struck the gutter. Then, 
when I was expecting to get my pile, you and your infernal 
friends came and pegged out my ground, called it the 
Excelsior Lease, and forced me into court over it. Well, 
you got the day because your friends had money, and be- 
cause my miner's right had run out a few days and I had 
forgotten to renew it. You robbed me of what was justly 
mine, and what I had worked hard for. You were the prin- 
cipal cause of my losing the ground ; you pegged it out for 
the other dirty scoundrels ; you swore the biggest lies against 
me in court, and you were the top and bottom of the whoW 
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job. When I lost the gronnd, I swore, if ever I got the 
chance, I'd be even with you. Since then I've been wander- 
ing about the bush, and getting no luck, and not long ago I 
came here ; but I didn't know you was here, for I've been 
the most of my time prospecting about the gullies ; but I 
dropped on you last night when I didn't expect it, and be- 
fore I go now I mean to take it out of you and be even." 

" If you did not renew your miner's right in time," said 
Travers, " that was your fault ; but, independent of that, I 
had the best right to the ground, for I had my pegs in before 
ever you came on to the hill at Billamadong at alL If you 
chose to sink on another man's ground, that was your own 
fault too ; and if you chose to go to law, instead of taking 
the five hundred pounds we offered you, you were to blame 
for the result, and not we." 

" Five hundred pounds for a thing worth ten thousand !" 
cried the man. " To offer me that, as if I was a fool, with 
one hand, while you took from me thii*ty times as much 
with the other ! It's seven years ago now, but I haven't 
forgot it. You got the best of me in court, and now we'll 
see if you'll get the best of me on the side of this mountain, 
with life and death between us." 

His determined expression, together with the useful but 
ugly instrument he had in his hand, made Travers see that 
he meant, in a desperate and murderous way, to be as good 
as his word, and, slipping his hand hastily in the side-pocket 
of his coat, he drew a revolver therefrom ; but,^ before he 
could properly level it, the man rushed upon him, with the 
exclamation, " D — n you, you'd shoot me, would you !" and 
struck him a tremendous blow on the head with the toma- 
hawk as the ball from the revolver grazed his own shoulder. 
As Travers fell, his frightened steed sprang away and tore 
off down the spur, while the murderer took the revolver 
from his relaxed grasp, and bent down and examined him. 

''He's cooked, sure enough," said he, ''and I must do 
something with him if I don't want to swing." 

Then he placed his hand to Travers' mouth, and, finding 
no aign of breath, partly earned aud partly dragged the body 
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a considerable distance into the scrub, followed by Travers's 
dog, which, like many other canine specimens of large 
growth and plentiful feeding, seemed possessed of a lazy 
and quiet disposition. 

" I must get hold of that dog somehow," muttered the 
murderer to himself, and he tried a little coaxing; but the 
dog was suspicious or shy, and stole away as he advanced 
towards it. Finding this did not answer, the man reflected 
a little, and then walked away, when the dog at once went 
to the side of his dead master and lay down : then the 
murderer cautiously returned, took a steady aim, and fired 
a shot from the revolver through the dog's head. This 
done, he went off through the bush to his own hut, where 
he lived by himself, being what is colonially known as a 
hutter. Taking care to keep well back from the track, he 
returned the same evening to the spot where he had left 
the bodies of Travers and his dog, with a pick and shovel, 
and working hard, soon excavated a hole a few feet deep, 
into which he tumbled the bodies of the dog and its master, 
after first hacking off the head of the latter. With this 
grim Gorgon-like trophy he returned to his own hut and 
went to bed. 

After Traverses horse broke away, it bolted as. fast as it 
was able down the spur, and one of the 'stirrup-irons catch- 
ing in the scrub, was, together with its attached leather, 
torn from the saddle, and hung suspended on the side of 
the track. When the horse rejoined its companions the 
same day on the grassy flat, where the party was camped, 
it was soon observed by the prospecters, who, not finding 
Travers return, deputed one of their number the next 
morning to go in search of him. Accordingly, one of them 
started for Quartztop, and the first intimation of some 
mishap was obtained from a discovery of the suspended 
stirrup-iron. Proceeding to the Ballarat Hotel, where he 
was known generally to have stayed, the prospecter learnt 
of his early departure the preceding morning. 

When the loafers about Ballarat Harry's heard of his 
strange disappearance, they-having bad a. d^aV ^i ^m^^^X. 
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his expense — necessarily felt very much interest in finding 
him again, the general opinion being that he must have 
gone away drunk, and got thrown from his horse in the 
scrub, where he was still probably lying, with a broken leg. 
Some dozen or so of Harry's frequenters, therefore — partly 
from sympathy, partly with an eye to the future, and partly 
under the promise of free drink, attending success, offered 
by Ballarat Harr^ — turned out, and made a search of the 
track and the scrubby hills alongside. Some of their 
number soon came upon the broken bushes where his body 
had been dragged along, and also the new-made grave. 
There were two things at once that excited their suspicions : 
one was its form, which was too long and narrow for a 
shaft, and not like a small hole made by a prospecter, 
either ; and the other was the fact that it was filled in, a 
thing very unusual on Quartztop, or any other diggings. 

** I don't like the look on it, mates," said one of them, 
a view of the case in which the others agreed, and a pick 
and shovel were procured from Quartztop, and the san- 
guinary mystery laid bare. The police were communicated 
with, and in a few hours after the news of the discovery 
was all over the town. 

In the meantime, the murderer had remained shut inside 
his hut along with the ghastly head of his victim, ignorant 
of all that had been going on around him — that Travers 
had been found, and identified by his clothes, by his hands, 
which were not those of a homy-palmed son of toil, and 
more especially by the dog that had been buried with him. 

At the very time the discovery of the murder was made, 
he was sitting moodily on the edge of his bed of logs and 
leaves, thinking, and his thoughts ran this wise : 

** They might find it out, but it will probably be a long 
while before they do ; and when they've got the body, 
they'll have some difliculty in proving its identity without 
its head. Ah, I must do something with that head ; per- 
haps I had better bury it, or, what about burning it 1 that 
would be much the safer plan, if I could do it properly. 
Tbey might dig it up if it -waa "bumd^tlLey can never put 
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it together if it's burnt, and most likely would not find 
what might be left of it at alL Perhaps the best thing I 
can do is to burn it, and then clear out of the place before 
there is any stir about it. I have not been long here, 
have scarcely spoken to any one, and doubt if I am known 
to a soul. Yes, those fellows on the next spur know me by 
sight, and that's one good reason why I should shift while 
everything is quiet, and not wait till I am known by more 
or recognised by anybody in the hotel, where I was the 
night before last. It will be safer for me to go before the 
row is on than after it has commenced ; and it will be safer 
for me to bum that ugly head than to bury it. Til do 
both." 

It is a strange fact, but one not at all uncommon, that 
murderers are frequently discovered through the extreme 
precautions they take to hide their crimes, and so it proved 
in this case. Acting upon his reflections, the murderer 
determined to burn the head, and go away that night 
when it was dark. When the twilight had pretty well 
gone, he gathered what dry wood he could find handy, 
placed it in his little fireplace, and carefully put the head 
upon it ; then he set light to the wood, and watched the 
progress made. He was not a man of weak nerve, or he 
could not have sat in front of that solitary head, bereft of 
the company of its body, in that lonely mountain-hut, with 
its last ghastly stare fixed upon its destroyer, as it slowly 
dissolved into vapour and vanished in smoke. It would 
not have required a very fanciful imagination to have 
supposed it was weeping for its hard fate, as the moisture 
ran from its melting eyes and coursed down its hot cheeks, 
or to have thought it was hissing out a curse, as the steam 
issued with a sickening sound from its scorched and parted 
lips. Perhaps the murderer had some such ideas as these, 
too, for he seemed to be dissatisfied with the slowness of 
the cremation, and looked about for more wood. !Not find- 
ing enough, he cast his eye aloft, and said to himself: 
" Why not take some of the rafters ? they are dry, and 
will bum well, and I shan't need them to-Tnorco^." 

X\—1 
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Acting upon this inward suggestion, he straightway 
pulled four or five of them down, and placed them to- 
gether, with their ends, in the fireplace encircling the 
doomed head. As they burned away he pushed them 
forward, and finally secured its destruction* Then he rolled 
up his blanket, threw it over his shoulder, and departed 
from the place with a tin billy, a tomahawk, and a long- 
handled shovel. Shunning the faces of his fellow-men, he 
stole round the outskirts of the town in the darkness, and 
getting on to a little-used track, running to a diggings some 
fifty miles away, he sped on through the night from the 
scene of his guilt. 

But though he had, as he thought, destroyed all traces 
of the murder, and had also, for additional security, left its 
neighbourhood, he had nevertheless left behind him the 
elements of his detection, and an unseen agency which 
helped it on. The fire which he had made for destroying 
the head had, after he went away, burned low ; but wood 
ashes smoulder for hours, and when in quantity together, 
frequently the whole of a night. 

At one o'clock in the morning the ashes of the murderer's 
fire were still red, and a thing which he had not calculated on 
happened. A strong wind sprang up, which fanned it 
brighter, and blew through the gap which he had made by 
the withdrawal of the rafters a quantity of the dry grass of 
which the rude roof was composed. It lifted some of the other 
portions of the slight roof also, and let them fall in ; then it 
spread it all over the hut, and on to the fiery ashes, and 
the little establishment was soon in fiames. In the morning 
its smouldering remains were seen by the dwellers on the 
neighbouring spur, a quarter of a mile distant, who knew 
both the hut and its owner by sight, and perceiving only 
smoke where the hut had stood the night before, out of 
curiosity walked over to it. Not finding its occupant about, 
they thought it somewhat strange, and having heard of the 
murder the day previous, for which a murderer was in 
demand, they began to connect the mysterious disappear- 
ance of their neighbour wilYi lYie &^ 2i.ud the murder also^ 
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imagining that he had purposely burnt his hut — a thing 
which he had never calculated upon at all. Then one of 
them conveyed his views and information to the police, 
together with a description of the murderer, and the police 
went down to the spot and ransacked the ashes, and finding 
some unbumt portions of a skull, took them away in a bag, 
and the connection was soon established between them and 
the missing head. Then they made inquiries in all the 
hotels in Quartztop for a man answering the description of 
the murderer, as given by his neighbours of the next spur, 
and Ballarat Harry remembered such a man asking a 
question about Travers three nights before, and the police 
began to feel the interest of dogs on the scent. 

Not finding their man in Quartztop, the police au- 
thorities, with praiseworthy alacrity, despatched a well- 
mounted trooper along every track leading out of the town, 
and one of these overtook the murderer some thirty miles 
away, just after he had left the only shanty on the track 
which he had favoured. 

Dismounting and securing his horse, the trooper gave a 
description of the man he was in search of to two men 
standing outside. 

" What do yer want him for V* said one of thei men. 

" Murder ?* said the trooper, and the word seemed at 
once to transform the reluctant listener into a willing 
coadjutor. 

" Murder, eh ?" repeated the other ; " then I don't mind 
helpin' yer ; the scoundrel has only just gone, and must be 
about a quarter of a mile on. You'll catch him if you look 
sharp, and I'll be close up behind to lend a hand." 

" Thank you," said the trooper, " I shall be glad of your 
help," and he started in pursuit at a very rapid walk. As 
he was drawing near to the murderer the quick ears of the 
latter caught the sound of pursuing footsteps, and turning 
round, perceived the trooper and at once divined his object. 
When within a few yards of each other the murderer faced 
suddenly round upon the agent of justice, and raising his 
long-handled shovel, rushed upon him witk tVi'^ \\i\i^\^\ss^ <?ll 
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striking him down. The wary trooper was not unprepared 
altogether, though somewhat surprised by the quickness of 
the murderer's action, and as speedily as possible fired two 
shots from his ready revolver to check his onset. They did 
not, however, have the desired effect, and in another second 
the murderer aimed a blow at the trooper^s head, which, 
had he not adroitly dodged, would have cloven it in two. 
Closing immediately after, the two men fell and rolled over 
in a deadly struggle. At this moment the two strangers 
rushed to the help of the trooper, and the murderer was 
secured and handcuffed. 

Conquered, but still defiant, he was taken next day to 
Quartztop, and from thence to Stirling, to await his trial. 
The news of these incidents spread far and wide, and drew 
a crowded court the day he stood in the dock. Good-looking 
in features, and phrenologically superior, his appearance 
gave the lie to the stereotyped delineations of murderers, so 
vauntingly and dogmatically set forth in all treatises on 
phrenology, and made one more among the numerous in- 
stances disproving the correctness of much modern dogma 
and theory. Any one in the court, from the judge down- 
ward, would, judging by phrenological principles, have been 
more disposed to vengeful and murderous impulses than the 
criminal before them; yet he had meditated murder, or 
something closely allied to it, for years. Calm, and even 
defiant, he made no defence, and almost seemed to view the 
proceedings with contempt, and when sentence of death 
was passed on him, his only comment was : 

" It's a good job, too ; the next world can't be 

any worse than this is.'' 

Let not the reader imagine the above incidents to be mere 
fiction ; they are the recital of facts as they occurred, with 
one small and unimportant deviation, as also, though not in 
so strict a measure, is the greater portion of the whole 
of this narrative. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Returning back to the time when Travers discovered the 
reef, the first man of any note to whom he communicated 
the fact was Jacob Anderson, and, before the latter made 
the discovery common property among the shareholders and 
the general public, he proceeded as much as he could to 
feather his own nest, and, in the interval which elapsed 
before the next meeting of directors, did a considerable 
amount of speculation in the shares on his own account. 
Many of the shareholders, after the warmth of their first 
enthusiasm had died away, had been so cooled by the 
application of mining calls at the rate of five shillings 
per share, that they were anything but loth to part with 
a great portion of them at an exceedingly low figure. 
Among others was one of the name of Wilkinson, who was 
induced by Anderson to part with fifty out of the seventy- 
five which he held. At the meeting of directors soon after- 
wards there were only two present, but, as by the rules of 
the association two were sufficient to form a quorum, they 
were not deterred from transacting business as usual at 
Anderson's office by the absence of the other directors. To 
the two present Anderson communicated the secret of the 
reef, whereupon they, with the wisdom of the serpent, 
directed another five-shilling call to be made, which so dis- 
gusted many of the shareholders that they declined to pay, 
and their shares were consequently forfeited, and sold by 
auction, and repurchased by the two directors, or their 
dummies, at next to nothing. This little game having been 
-carried as far as it was thought advisable, a general meeting 
was called, and the great discovery made public. Through 
the medium of the papers and other channels the informa- 
tion was conveyed to the world in a glowing and exag- 
gerated form, and the shares sprang up to a correspondingly 
high price. The reef, which did not average more than 
eighteen inches, appeared in print as two feet six. mfi\\ft&v 
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more or less, and the analysis of twenty-seven ounces to 
the ton was made to occupy a very conspicuous position in 
the report, which was so worded as to induce the belief, in 
the uninitated, that the whole reef would probably go at 
the same rate, with the further intimation that the stone 
was getting richer as it was followed into the hilL 

Of course, the two directors and Mr. Anderson, together 
with certain speculators and many of the larger share- 
holders, did their best to sustain a high view of its value, 
in order to realise a good profit on the sales of shares, while 
the unfortunate ones who had been duped into selling pre- 
viously, magnified the value of their loss, and very naturally 
showed great discontent. 

They even went so far as to talk about an action for 
fraud, but knew better than actually to have recourse to 
that two edged weapon, the law, against such astute cus- 
tomers as Anderson and his brother schemers. He and his 
friends, meanwhile, pocketed a considerable sum by the sale 
of the shares which they had bought so low, and were able 
to sell so high. Among others who were desirous of making 
an addition to their shares in the company on the news of 
the reef reaching him, with the prospect of making a rapid 
fortune, was Mr. Jonathan Skinner, who wrote to Anderson 
inquiring what shares he could obtain for him. Anderson 
wrote back stating that, on account of friendship, he would 
let him have one hundred and fifty shares at ten shillings 
per share below the quoted prices, and, upon receiving 
Skinner's assent to the proposal and accompanying terms^ 
immediately transferred that proportion of his late pur- 
chases, as a great favour, to the clerical co-originator of the 
association. 

Not long afterwards the news of Traverses murder came 
to hand, and the directors installed Gray, one of the pro- 
specters, in the vacant position of mining manager. Every- 
thing then went on smooth for some time. Gray com- 
menced to open out the reef, but the ground was hard, and 
the driving necessarily slow, and a few months were con- 
Bamed in stopping out and bieakm^ down and paddocking 
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the stone. Anderson, in the meanwhile, occupied himself 
pleasantly in receiving the calls, disbursing the funds, and 
attending to the interest of his private business. His man, 
Brown, had never been quite able to overcome the loss of 
his young wife, for whom he entertained an inclination 
which her bad behaviour had not extinguished, and lived 
in the hope of again beholding his enterprising young 
partner. In this hope he was not disappointed. Passing 
along Collins Street one afternoon, he saw her step from a 
hansom cab and enter a shop in the fancy goods line. 
Taking his stand a considerable distance away, he watched 
her return to the cab, and then followed it to the railway- 
station. There he saw her get into a first-class carriage on 
the St. Kilda line, and, knowing the line terminated at St. 
Kilda, he pulled out what small change he possessed, and 
took a ticket for that destination. Carefully keeping his^ 
eye on every station, he at length saw her alight at St. Kilda, 
where he again followed her afar off, till she entered her 
own abode, which he took careful note of, and then returned 
to town. The next evening he engaged himself as spy upon 
the house, in the shade of neighbouring lamp-posts and 
projecting corners, but without any result; the second 
evening he did the same with a similar result. Still un- 
daunted, ho went there again on the third evening, and he 
opened his eyes very wide indeed, from his stand behind a 
lamp-post, when he saw his employer, Jacob Anderson, 
enter the house occupied by his wife, by means of that free 
and easy passport to an establishment, a latch-key. His. 
first idea on making this discovery was to wait for Ander- 
son coming out, and then to pounce on him and strangle 
him ; but, on further reflection, he came to the conclusion 
it was just possible he might not succeed, or that if he did 
succeed, it might be his miserable fate to be strangled him- 
self afterwards. Therefore he gave up his first idea, and 
after waiting some time without seeing Anderson leave the 
house, he decided to go home, and solemnly ruminate over 
the best way of avenging his injuries. 

After much exercise of his mental faculties, he res^obc^d^ 
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in the first place, to keep the secret of his discovery to him- 
^f, and, secondly, to watch every action of his employer, in 
the hope of catching him tripping on some occasion which 
might give him the means of inflicting a blow of a crushing 
nature. 

One great element in the success of worldly undertakings 
is the quality of patience, and this Brown had in a large 
degree. True, it had not advanced him in the general pro- 
spects and course of his life, chiefly because it had been 
counteracted by the vice of drink ; but in carrying out the 
resolve which we have recorded it materially helped him to 
a successful result, for he straightway commenced to resist 
the counteracting influence, and, for the time required to 
carry out his design, became a remarkably sober man. 
With humble and attentive care, he became more service- 
able than ever to Anderson, who frequently congratulated 
him on his reformed habits, and little dreamt that he was 
awaiting opportunities to sap his foundation and caase his 
fall, as we shall presently show he did. 

On the strength of the quantity of stone which the mining 
manager's reports stated as paddocked ready for crushing, 
it was decided to send crushing machinery to the reef ; and 
plant was accordingly purchased and shipped round to Port 
Arran. To facilitate matters, Anderson was instructed by 
the directors to proceed to Port Arran, and make the best 
arrangements he could for the land-carriage of the machinery 
to Quartztop. He succeeded in the object of his journey, 
and agreed with three bullock-drivers to take the whole of 
the plant, amounting to ten tons, for the sum of three 
hundred pounds — a moderate price, considering the length 
and nature of the road. He further agreed to pay them 
all together in Melbourne, at his office, on their production 
of receipts from Gray, the mining manager, of its safe de- 
livery to him. Always ready to put a pound or two in his 
own pocket whenever a chance presented itself for so doing, 
Anderson here saw an opportunity of which he qoickly 
availed himself The bullock-drivers with whom he had to 
deal were, like the rest oi t\ie\i cVaa^, Tou^h^ ignorant fellows, 
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who knew well enough how to get their drays through a 
bog, but very little in the way of reading and writing. 
Anderson was well aware of this fact, and, in drawing out 
the two parts of his contract with them, so manipulated 
them that, while in no way injuring the bullock-drivers, he 
was able to put one hundred pounds into his own pocket at 
the expense of the Squattermania Prospecting Association. 
In the contract, which he read over, signed, and handed over to 
them, he agreed to give them thirty pounds per ton ; but in 
the part which he retained, and to which one put his mark, 
und the other two scrawled their signatures, he made the 
word forty take the place of thirty, and thus enabled him- 
self to represent the contract in Melbourne as being four 
hundred instead of three hundred pounds. Ketuming to 
town, he received, in due time, a letter from Gray inform- 
ing him of the arrival of the machinery, and not very long 
afterwards the three bullock-drivers presented themselves 
at his office for the settlement of their account. 
^ '* Sit down," said Mr. Anderson, " while I get the money 
And draw out the receipt." 

Anderson then put on his hat, went round to the com- 
pany's bank, and cashed the cheque, to which the signatures 
of the directors had already been attached. 

" Has anybody been in during my absence V* said the 
^^lutious Anderson to Brown, on his return. 

"No, sir," replied that obsequious individual; "and I 
iaven't been out of the office myself, either." 

Mr. Anderson's office was dark; it appeared to have a 
chronic objection to bright sunbeams, and the blinds were 
^ways down. Possibly Mr. Anderson did not like too much 
light thrown on his proceedings, and his documents rendered 
'Clear and conspicuous by the honest sun. Besides his 
leather-covered table, he had a little high desk of a more 
private character, behind the rails of which nothing could 
be seen but the top of his head, and to this desk he retired 
to make out his receipt. When that was done to his satis- 
•faction, he stepped to the leather table, and counted out 
before the bullock-drivers fifteen twenty-pound ttotea. 
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'' That makes three hundred pounds," said he, handing 
them the money ; " and now I want your signatures to this 
receipt," continued he, reading aloud to them, as follows : 
*' * Received from Jacob Anderson, on behalf of the Squatter- 
mania Prospecting Association, the sum of three hundred 
pounds, being payment in full of all demands for the car- 
riage of ten tons of machinery from Port Arran to Quartztop/ 
Brown,'' said Mr. Anderson, "tell Mr. Smithers I want 
him." 

Brown went out, and in a minute or so returned, accom- 
panied by the clerk, a dull-eyed, red-nosed individual of 
about fifty, who looked as if he had lived rather fast in his 
youth, and was now about played out. 

" Now, my friends, will you put your signatures to this 
receipt, please, for the money you have in your hands V^ 
said Mr. Anderson. 

Whereupon two of the bullock-drivers slowly and labori- 
ously scrawled the names "John Wade" and "Michael Shea.'^ 

" My other mate can't write," said John Wade. 

" Well, you write his name for him, and let him put hi* 
mark to it," said Mr. Anderson. 

This was done according to directions, and Thomas Jones 
affixed his mark. 

" I want you to witness these signatures, Mr. Smithers,'* 
said Anderson ; and the obedient clerk at once added his 
name, as he had done on many similar occasions, as a mere 
formality, with no knowledge of the details of the transac- 
tion, and no desire to know them. 

In how manv offices do we find matters conducted in the 
same convenient way by gentlemen who live by financial 
undertakings ! 

" That will do. Thank you, Smithers ; you can go now,"^ 
said Mr. Anderson ; and the clerk retired to his own little 
office. 

" I shouldn't stay long in Melbourne with that money 
in your possession, if I were you," said Anderson. " There 
18 a boat going to Port Arran to-morrow ; if you take my 
advice f you'll take a passage m\vet?* 
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" We're thinking of doin' that," answered one of the men. 
^ Are you done with us now V* 

" Yes," said Anderson; " our business is concluded." 

The three men then said " Good momin'," and left the 
office ; and Anderson entered the late transaction in the 
company's books as a payment of four hundred pounds for 
the carriage of machinery, after which he took a heavy file 
of receipts from a closet, added the new one to them, and 
returned it to its place. 

Eicher by one hundred pounds, and thoroughly secure, as 
lie imagined, from detection, Anderson inwardly chuckled 
over the carefully conducted fraud, one more among the 
numerous swindles upon which his whole prosperity had 
been built up. It did not strike him that success, erected 
with such materials, was very likely to come to grief, from 
the want of cohesion and stability of its constituent parts, 
and its general rottenness from its foundation up. No ; his 
temporary success so far blinded his mental and moral 
vision, that he was unable to perceive the flaws and cracks 
in the walls of his financial and speculative creation. The 
very tools he was using were dangerous to the hands that 
wielded them, and his pastimes carried the elements of de- 
struction concealed under their pleasure. He had woven a 
€hain of connections around himself, which became so many 
snares to entangle and trip him when least expecting it. 
In the first instance, he had engaged the man Brown at 
mean wages on account of his poverty, and used him as an 
instrument for defrauding the honest poor, instructing and 
developing the instinctive cunning of his nature for that 
purpose. Then, through his acquaintance with this mean 
instrument, he became entrapped by a fast young woman, 
whom he had thought to have used only for his pleasure 
and flung away, but through whose relationship to Brown 
he became the object of that man's settled wrath, and the 
just victim of the cunning which he had, in a great measure, 
implanted in him. Further, by his frequent frauds upon 
others, he had created in society the elements of antagonism, 
only requiring direction to ensure his ruin. 
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In pursuit of his resolve to avenge himself on , Anderson, 
Brown kept a close eye upon all his proceedings, in search of 
means and opportunity to accomplish bis object; and on 
the day when the bnllock-drivers were paid, his ears were 
wide open and his mental faculties all attention, although 
he was assiduously engaged, with his back towards them, 
cleaning a pair of his employer's boots in a remote comer 
of the office. He heard Anderson count out the fifteen 
twenty-pound notes, and he heard him read out the receipt 
for three hundred pounds, " as payment in full," etc., and 
when all was done he saw him put the receipt on the file, 
and hang it in the cupboard; and, knowing Anderson's 
scheming and swindling proclivities, he gave him credit for 
doing a little on such a likely occasion, and determined, if 
possible, to see the receipt, which was the only paper having 
to do with the transaction he had any chance of getting at. 
Accordingly, he routed up a number of old keys about 
Melbourne, and, during one of the many intervals afforded 
by his master's absence, when he had sole charge of the 
office, he found one to fit, and, opening the closet, took 
down the file of receipts from the nail, and commenced a 
search. Lifting a few of later date, placed there in the 
interval which had subsequently elapsed, he found the one 
he wanted, and with some difficulty slowly perused it. He 
made it out to be a receipt for four hundred pounds paid 
for the carriage of machinery, etc., to the three bullock- 
drivers. 

Having ascertained this much, he returned the file to the 
closet, and re-locked the door. Then he began to recall 
the circumstances, to reflect and compare, and his cogita- 
tions led him to the conclusion that the receipt represented 
one hundred pounds more than the money actually paid. 
These reflections had occupied him a considerable time, aa 
well as the knotty problem how to turn their result to a 
practical issue ; and Anderson little suspected that any 
ideas so inimical to himself were revolving behind the 
Btolii countenance of the more than ever attentive and 
obsequious Brown. Tlie \a\.\^T,\>e\\evia^he could do very 
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little by himself, looked round for another enemy of 
Anderson as a suitable ally. 

He soon found one in the shareholder Wilkinson, who 
had quarrelled with Anderson in his presence over having 
been beguiled out of the most of his shares, just previous to- 
the public announcement of the discovery of the reef, and 
which he openly charged Anderson with having concealed. 
Unfortunately, Brown did not know his address, and had 
to wait for the chapter of accidents to aid him. A five 
shilling call having been made to meet the cost of machinery, 
etc., Wilkinson attended at the office, in common with 
others, to pay his quota on twenty-five shares still in his . 
possession. Directly he entered the office Brown slipped 
out, and waited some distance away till Wilkinson emerged, 
when he overtook and accosted him. 

" Well," said Wilkinson, in brusque tones, as he recog- 
nised Brown, whom he supposed Anderson had sent, " what 
does your scheming master want now ]" 

" He don't want nothin', sir," returned Brown ; " it's me 
that wants a word or two with yer, please." 

" Why, what do you want ?" said Wilkinson, with some 
curiosity. " I thought Anderson was too sharp a man to 
let you waste your time outside." 

" So he is," replied Brown ; " but I slipped out unbe- 
known to him, as I wanted particularly to see you." 
' " What about 1" questioned Wilkinson. 

"This 'ere," said Brown. "I want somebody to club 

with me to warm him up, for I've got a of a down 

on him ; and knowin' you have too, I thought maybe you'd 
work along of me, and show me how to go about it." 

"What have you got to dislike him for?" asked Wilkinson. 

" Well, I hardly care to tell yer that," answered Brown, 
dropping his eye from Wilkinson's face. 

" If you don't show me confidence, how am I to know 
you are not acting in a deceitful way, for some underhand 
purpose of Anderson ?" said Wilkinson. " If you don't 
choose to tell me, I shall not trust you, and we had better 
part at once." 
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" If I do, will yer promise to keep it a secret f said 
Brown, " as it's a thing I only want knowii to myself." 

" Yes, 111 promise that," replied Wilkinson ; " but you 
must prove you are in earnest, before you can expect help 
from me." 

" I hate Anderson like poison," said Brown, frowning 
savagely ; " and when you've heard what I'm goin' to tell 
yer, you'll say I'm in earnest — I've got good reason to be 
in earnest, though it goes hard agin me to tell how. About 
eighteen months ago I married a gal I was werry fond on, 
as used to be a super at the theatre — but I ain't goin' to 
trouble yer with all our history, for that's neither here nor 
there. But about four months back, I went home one 
night and found her gone. Turn up she didn't, and I was 
>a good deal cut up, you may be sure, bein' fond on her, 
when I found it was a de^ bolt. Howsomever, I kept my 
eyes about, in hopes of twiggin' her ; and one day I see her 
get out of a hansom cab, in the werry best of togs, and go 
into a shop in Collins Street. Keepin' out of sight, I 
watched her get into the cab agin, and drive to the rail- 
way station. There she got in the St. Kilda train, and I 
took a ticket for the same quarter, and got out behind her 
at the same station, and watched her go into a cottage with 
a latch-key. Well, I know'd somebody must be at the 
bottom of all that, and wanting to find who it was, I went 
down to St. Kilda for three nights, and watched the place ; 
and on the third night, I see Anderson let himself in with 
a latch-key. Arter that I followed him another night from 
the office, and see him let himself in agin the same way ; 
but never a soul did I see go there besides him, and I 
know'd he was at the bottom on it all Well, fust I thought 
I'd strangle him ; but not liking the idea of swinging for 
the warmint, I made up my mind to try and ruin him, and 
then half kill him at the last. How to do it was the puzzle, 
for though I know'd him to be a rogue, I know'd him to be 
a deuced sly one, too ; but he'd taken me on reg'lar, and 
I've had a good chance to watch all his little games." 

" Well, you have liad pio\oe«A»\OTi wi<ficient to make you 
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mad enough to do anything to Anderson," interposed Wil- 
kinson. "I suppose the scoundrel believes you know 
nothing about it, and keeps you at his office entirely to 
make sure you shall not %'' 

"Werry likely," agreed Brown; "at any rate, I ain't 
said a word what 'ud make him think I did, for he's made 
me as cunnin' as he is himself. He thinks I can't read, too, 
because I've allers pertended I couldn't, seein' he didn't 
want a man about him as could read and write ; and as I 
was a sayin', I've had every chance to watch him closely, 
and I fancy I've got the wiper at last." 

" If you have, I will help you," said Wilkinson, " for I 
should like to get a pull on him as much as you would, 
and shan't show him much more mercy either, although he 
has only swindled me out of shares instead of a wife." 

" I think I can show how he has let himself in for it, 
then," said' Brown, and he proceeded to relate the incidents 
of the bullock drivers and the receipt. 

"If that can be proved, he certainly has," said Wilkinson. 
" You haven't got the receipt with you, I suppose ?" 

" No, but if you'll give me your address, I'll bring it 
round to your house in two or three nights' time," replied 
Brown. 

" Very well," said Wilkinson, " I will ;" and he wrote his 
address in a note-book, tore out the leaf, and handed it to 
Brown. " Now," added he, " you come to my house with 
the receipt, mind, some time this week, and I will mean- 
while try and mature some plan of operations." 

"All right," said Brown, "I'll be there," and the two 
men parted. 

Before returning to Anderson's office. Brown entered a 
public-house and swallowed a little brandy — not for the 
purpose of pleasurable stimulation, however, but in order 
to impart an odour to his breath which might help to 
account in a false manner for his somewhat prolonged 
absence from duty. When he entered the office, he pur 
posely rolled a little, and Anderson at once charged him 
with being drunk, and threatened to diaclaa.T^<b \msL '-& V'b 
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left the office again for the same object. Whereupon Brown 
was very humble, and soon propitiated his employer. 

On the first favourable opportunity Brown secured the 
receipt, and two nights later took it to Wilkinson's house. 

" It appears to be just as you say," observed Wilkinson, 
reading it over. "I have been thinking over a plan of 
action, but I shall require to keep this receipt in my 
possession." 

" You won't let the dog escape, mind !" exclaimed Brown, 
impetuously, " if I leave it with you ?" 

" Not if I can help it, oh no," replied Wilkinson ; *^ if 
there's any chance of that, I'll return it to you. I believe 
we can fix him right enough, and I hope to get him a few 
years." 

" Glad to hear you say that ; how do you think you'll 
manage it ?" inquired Brown, eagerly. 

" Well, luckily, I am still a shareholder in the Associa- 
tion," said Wilkinson, " and as such, have a legal right to 
examine the books ; and to-morrow I intend to call and 
look them over, and then, when I come to this item of four 
hundred pounds, I'll ask him for his receipts, which he will 
most probably produce to corroborate the entries. If he 
don't produce them, it won't make much diflFerence to us, 
except to make us wait till we can bring other pressure to 
bear on him. In either case, when he misses the receipt, 
he will probably forge a fresh one, which will lay him open 
to a charge of forgery, besides those of fraud and embezzle- 
ment. If he won't show me the receipt after he has written 
it, I must get you to use your key, and examine it for me ; 
or, what I should prefer more, procure it for my examina- 
tion, and when we are fully certain that he has made a fool 
and a criminal of himself, we will go to the police and get 
him arrested." 

" Fust-rate !" exclaimed Brown, with enthusiasm. ** I'll 
help yer to work it out : I'll examine his cupboard for yer 
whenever you want it." 

"If he took you for a fool, I think he made a mistake for 
once in his life," remarkei 'W\\km'&oxi,iiQ.l\^m^ the anima- 
tion of Brown's generally sto\i3L CiQ>Mi\.^\^axL^^, 
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" I was a fool," replied Brown, " till lie sharpened me up 
by rubbin' me agin' the grain, and robbed me of my wife > 
but he'll find out, p'r'aps, before long, that he ain't so smart 
as he takes himself to be, and lam in time that other men 
can take a leaf out of his book, and catch him with his own 
style of sneakin' and lyin*." 

" Yes," said Wilkinson ; " I told him myself, at one of 
the meetings, he was spinning the rope that would hang 
him some day, and he does seem to be going that road. I 
am sorry for your domestic trouble, though perhaps you are 
better off without your wife. You can look on it as a cheap 
kind of divorce." 

" Perhaps I am," returned Brown ; *'but I don't mean to 
forgive the man that 'ticed her away, all the same for that 
I s'pose I'll see yer to-morrow, sir V* 

" Yes," said Wilkinson ; " but don't notice me or seem to 
recognise me in any way, mind." 

" Never fear that," replied Brown ; and the two men 
separated. 

On the following morning Wilkinson presented himself 
at Anderson's office, and, on the right of a shareholder, de- 
manded to see the books. 

"Don't you think they are correct?" said Anderson, in a 
crusty tone. " Is there anything else you would like to 
examine at the same time V* 

**Yes," retorted Wilkinson; "I should like to see the 
receipts for the last three months' expenditure." 

"Very well, so you shall," said Anderaon ; "your suspi- 
cious nature shall be gratified, even though it makes you 
look ridiculous. Here are the books," said he, flinging them 
down before him ; *' and here are the receipts for the past 
six months," he added, unlocking the closet, taking down 
two files, and placing them on the table. 

After going through the latest accounts, as a mere matter 
■of form and pretence, Wilkinson picked out the item of four 
hundred pounds for the carriage of machinery, and suddenly 
remarked : 

" I don't find the receipt correspondiivg ^\\Xi\)ci\^ ^\i\x^ <^*l 
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four hundred pounds, Mr. Anderson. Perhaps you can find 
it for me." 

Anderson had sat with his eyes savagely fixed on Wilkin- 
son as he went through his inspection, and, confident that 
he had placed the receipt on the file, replied, with a sneer : 

" Look again, then ; you'll find it near the top." 

" No," said Wilkinson, going over the first portion again ; 
"it is not there." 

** It must be," said Anderson, snatching the file and going 
over the receipts rapidly, but of course without success. 

At this point Wilkinson rose, and said that he could not 
wait any longer then, having an appointment to attend, but 
would call again in three days' time to see if it was found. 

" I am sure I can produce it before then," replied Ander- 
son, confidently. " It may have been mislaid, but I know I 
have it." 

After Wilkinson had gone, Anderson went carefully 
through the files again, and then extended his search to all 
his drawers and desks. 

" Strange !" he muttered, at the conclusion of his futile 
efforts. " Have you seen anything of a stray piece of paper 
like this, Brown V* said he, showing a similar receipt. 

" No," replied that stolid individual ; " you're so careful, 
master, you never leave nothin' of that sort about." 

" You can't read, you know," said Anderson ; " do you 
think you might have swept it up and burnt it 1" 

" No," answered Brown, shaking his head ; " at least, I 
don't think so ; though, of course, if it had got trod on 
and very dirty, I might have done so." 

Getting no satisfaction from Brown, Anderson searched 
his pockets as a last resort, and said : 

" I expect you have swept it up and burnt it. Brown. 
Be careful in future, and lay every piece of paper you find 
on the floor on one side." 

" I'm nearly certain I couldn't have burnt it," replied 
Brown ; " I'm awful partic'lar about papers, sir. Most likely 
you took it home with yer." 

'* Very likely I did," ftaiA. kiLfiLeiw>\i,Vci^vck^ «ich might 
prove the case ; and tlie maUet ^Veu ?aQ.\r^^ 
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When Anderson returned home that evening, he searched 
all the likely places there, and, finally concluding that the 
receipt had accidentally been destroyed, felt some little 
anxiety on the point Fully expecting Wilkinson to press 
him for its production, he felt it would be neither pleasant 
nor satisfactory, considering the nature of the transaction, 
to have to inform his avowed enemy that the receipt was 
«till missing. He knew it would not do to allow Wilkinson 
an opening to make a stir about it, and came to the conclu- 
sion that the only course open to him was to write out 
another receipt 

On going to his office next morning, he proceeded to carry 
out his resolve, but came to a pause about the signatures of 
the bullock-drivers, having forgotten their names. In the 
books it had been merely entered, " Carriage of machinery." 

" Well, I can soon find the signatures," muttered he to 
himself, "by turning to their contract;" and he was just 
about to do so, when another thought entered his head. 
" Suppose that fellow Wilkinson should take it into his head 
to himt up the buUock-drivers," ran the current of his 
thoughts. " I don't believe that is his idea now, but it 
might be when he sees the receipt. The best thing I can 
do is to put him off that line of scent by putting in other 
names ; he will be a long while before he finds them then." 

This ingenious idea so harmonised with his cunning, that 
he at once carried it out, and, finding plenty of his clerk's 
signatures about, soon affixed an imitation of one for a 
witness as before. 

" I found that receipt in one of the drawers in my office- 
desk," observed Anderson to Brown, a little time after. 

" I'm glad of that, sir," said Brown, inwardly chuckling, 
** 'cos you won't think I've burnt it now." 

That same evening Brown carried the information to 
Wilkinson, and two days after the latter appeared before 
Anderson, who handed him for inspection, with the greatest 
coolness, the fictitious document of two days before, which 
he had rubbed with a little dust to give it the look of having 
been written a week or two previously. 
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'^ Fortanately for my character as a man of busineBs and 
integrity, I have found it," said Anderson, grandiloquently, 
wishing to pose himself before Wilkinson in a confident 
vein. 

" 1 quite believe in your capacity as a man of business, 
Mr. Anderson," replied Wilkinson, after reading and laying 
the receipt upon the table, as if it was now of no object 
whatever ; " and as you carefully keep your integrity be- 
yond the reach of the law, it is, of course, practically useless 
for me to have any doubt upon that either." 

With this remark he put on his hat and left the office, 
slamming the door for greater effect. 

" That fool has gone away wild because he can't find a 
hole in my coat. Brown," remarked Anderson, smiling con- 
descendingly on his man, and inwardly rejoicing at the 
apparent defeat which Wilkinson's last words conveyed. 

" He did look down on his luck when he see the paper," 
said Brown. " Serve the wagabone right ; he should mind 
his own business better." 

If Anderson was well pleased at what he believed to be 
the complete success of his late action, Brown was equally 
elated by the prospect of approaching revenge, and in the 
evening went round to share his joy with Wilkinson. 

" He's done it, right enough, sir, hasn't he ?" said Brown, 
in high spirits. 

" He has," replied Wilkinson, " and put wrong names on 
his false receipt, besides. To-morrow I will put it in the 
hands of the police ; and you had better see mc again in 
the evening, for perhaps you may be wanted." 

** But you won't say I took the receipt, and so get me in- 
a mess ?" said Brown. 

" No," answered Wilkinson; "I can manage the thing 
without hurting you. I shall say that, owing to some suspi- 
cions of my own, I made inquiries, which resulted in my 
feeling certain that something was wrong over this machinery 
transaction ; that, from a conversation I had had with you^ 
and an entry I had seen in the books, I was fully satisfied 
that fraud and embezzlement lo \Xift c!ii«v!kt of one hundred 
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pounds had been practised ; and that I was positive the re- 
ceipt which Anderson had shown me was a forgery. The 
original receipt I shall not show at all, but keep for private 
reference and security. I shall not need to make any allu- 
sion to it." 

" I see," said Brown. " All about the fust one would be 
kept quite dark, then V 

** Exactly," said Wilkinson. " But there's one little diffi- 
culty just strikes me : I might be asked to-morrow, or 
perhaps at the trial, how I came to know the names of the 
buUock-drivers, and then I shall have to say I learnt them 
from you ; and supposing they questioned you afterwards, 
how would you get over the difficulty ?" 

" Easy enough," answered Brown ; ** 111 swear I yeard 
Anderson ask each man what his name was afore he 
signed it." 

" Well, if you are questioned upon it you must stick to 
that," observed Wilkinson, " no matter how the lawyers 
may bully you." 

" I'll stick to it, however much they bully me," responded 
Brown ; " IVe had 'em at me afore to-day." 

"That's settled, so far, then," said Wilkinson; **and 
now can you take a drop of anything to drink 1" 

"Not till I'm through this 'ere job with Anderson,' 
replied Brown. "I mean to be teetotal till he's smashed 
up, but I'm werry much obliged to yer, all the same. When 
he's done for, I'll have a jolly good burst in honour of the 
event." 

" So long, then," said Wilkinson, and they separated. 

The next day Wilkinson had an interview with the police 
authorities, and, after a lengthened consultation, they de- 
cided to communicate with the police in Squattermania. 
These latter were instructed to find the three bullock- 
drivers whose names had been furnished by Wilkinson, 
and obtain from them an affidavit of the amount they had 
received from Anderson for the carriage of the machinery 
and other particulars. In due time the information re- 
quested was forwarded to Melbourne, and the police &«ivti 
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for Wilkinson to ascertain what further evidence he could 
produce in support of the charges of embezzlement, fraud, 
and forgery. He thereupon oflFered to produce Brown, and 
mentioned the fact of the receipt which Anderson had 
shown him having false names attached to it. The police, 
thinking it desirable to examine Brown, he was taken 
round by Wilkinson the same evening, and the result, in 
the eye of the law, being considered satisfactory, it was 
decided to get out a warrant and arrest Anderson the next 
day. 

Everything tending so to the collapse of his enemy, it 
might have been thought Brown's revenge would have been 
fully satisfied with the prospect of punishment about to be 
meted out. Such, however, was not the case ; he wanted 
one more thing to make him happy — ^he desired the addi- 
tional luxury of administering a good hiding to him. This 
idea exercised him the greater portion of the following day, 
and stimulated by the fear of the police entering and de- 
priving him of his projected pleasure, he at last felt con- 
strained to make a beginning. So suddenly placing both 
his clenched fists on the table before which Anderson was 
sitting writing, he peered into his face with a demoniacal 
stare, and ejaculated the words : 

" Jacob Anderson, your a scoundrel !" 

Jacob Anderson was so much astonished by this remark 
from his generally humble tool, that he dropped his pen 
mechanically and gazed for a moment at Brown with a 
puzzled expression on his face, implying doubt in his mind 
as to whether Brown had gone mad or was only drunk. 
" How else," he argued, " could such a man have spoken the 
truth with so much fearlessness and child-like simplicity 1" 

" I say your a scoundrel !" repeated Brown, who 

evidently thought such an unwelcome truth needed driving 
well home, "and Til tell yer why." 

. " But I don't particularly want to know why," replied 
Anderson, trying to look composed, but ill>concealing his 
agitation ; " what's the matter with you all at once, Brown ] 
Have you gone mad V* 
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" I dare say you don't want to know why," exclaimed 
Brown, :,fiercely, and disregarding the latter portion of 
Anderson's remark, " but I'll tell yer why, all the more for 
that, and not 'cos it's likely to do yer any good ; you're a 
scoundrel 'cos you've been a swindlin' honest people all 
your Ufe, and a robbin' the poor of the werry bread out of 
their mouths ; 'cos you're a liar, a rogue, and a nateral-bom * 
thief from the cradle, and 'cos you've got round my wife 
with yer cussed money and willany !" 

At the last words of Brown, Anderson turned very pale 
and rose from his chair. 

" Look here," continued Brown, with wrath, and striking 
the table with his fist, " yer game is up, Anderson. I've 
ruined yer, yer wiper, but before the traps nail yer, I mean 
to take satisfaction out of yer hide," and with that he sprang 
like a tiger upon Anderson, who, for a few moments, was 
completely overwhelmed by the suddenness and ferocity of 
his onset 

Emerging, at length, in a disfigured condition from the 
intricacies of a desperate struggle, he endeavoured to escape 
the attacks of the infuriated Brown by dodging him round 
the ofSce table, while singing out loudly for the police at 
the same time. 

"You needn't call for the police," yelled Brown ; " they'll 
be here sooner than yer want, I know," and as he uttered 
the words two constables entered the room. 

" I give that man in charge for attempting to murder 
me," exclaimed Anderson, in an exhausted manner, as he 
pointed to Brown. 

"I only wanted to give yer a whackin'," said Brown, 
making another dart at him, but he found himself seized 
from behind. 

" Here, that'll do," said one of the constables ; " we'll 
just have to take the pair of yer now." 

" The pair of us ?" exclaimed Anderson ; " why, he com- 
menced it." 

"Certainly," said the other policeman, "and you've given 
him in charge; that's right enough; but we've ^ot %. 
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warrant for your apprehension for forgery and embezzle 
ment." 

'' I don't mind doin' a month for assault, so long as I've 
warmed you well, you white-livered hound !" roared Brown. 
"I told yer you was a ruined man, and what's more, I'm at 
the bottom on it." 

Nerveless and pale, Anderson was unable for a few 
moments to speak a word. At length he offered to pay 
for a hansom, to be taken away with more respectability. 
This request being granted, he and one of the constables 
got in and drove away, followed in a humbler fashion by 
Brown and the other policeman, attended by a crowd of 
inquisitive gapers. 

We shall not follow Jacob Anderson into court, or give 
the particulars of his trial, but confine ourselves to a state- 
ment of the fact, that it resulted in five years of obscurity, 
devoted to useful and laborious pursuits under Gk)vem- 
ment supervision, much to the disgust of Jacob himself, 
but greatly to the benefit of society at large. Brown also 
passed a month in retirement, and returned to outside life 
healthier and fatter than he had left it. He was subse- 
quently rejoined by the faithless Georgina, under the pres- 
sure of temporary necessities, and we shall here leave them 
to flounder on through an apology for domestic life, for 
which they were altogether unsuited. 

When the accounts of the Squattermania Prospecting 
Association came to be inquired into, many defalcations 
beside the one for the carriage of machinery were discovered, 
and the directors were compelled to make fresh calls to 
meet the deficiencies and the usual current expenses. To 
make matters worse, shortly after the collapse of Anderson, 
a letter was received from the mining manager which 
stated that the reef had suddenly pinched out and showed 
no signs of making again. Before the news properly got 
wind the directors sold out the most of their shares, and 
when the truth became known, the shareholders found, U 
their sorrow, their interests were unmarketable at an; 
£gure. Disgusted at ttie pio^i^ecX., XJx^y generally decline 
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to pay any more calls, and after dragging on a miserable 
existence for a short time longer, the association died one 
of those obscure deaths by which so many similar ones in 
the Colonies have passed away to final oblivion. 

Before its total extinction the Eev. Jonathan Skinner 
rashed up to Melbourne and placed his shares on the 
market, but, alas ! he was " too late " ; the door of public 
gullibility was shut in his face, and he returned to the 
Black's Reserve a sadder man and a bigger hypocrite than 
before, resolving to recoup himself as much as possible " out 
of the niggers." 



CHAPTER XV. 

We must take the reader with us to England, back to the 
home of Thomas Sutton, Henry's uncle, the man who had 
ruined Henry's father because his warm heart had been 
accepted by Mary Eland in preference to his own cold hand» 
It will be remembered that he had one son, James, the 
senior by a few years of his cousin. Some years after 
Henry Sutton's departure for Australia, this cousin James 
took unto himself a wife, and, in conjunction with her, 
occupied the same abode with his father. The latter, being 
advanced in years, had turned over the business to his son, 
who continued to carry it on, or rather, allowed it to carry 
itself on, for he was too proud and too gay to devote much 
attention to it. His wife's ideas being very similar to hi& 
own, it speedily began to decline. 

" What does it matter ]" she occasionally observed ; "you 
have good expectations from your father ; he'll leave us 
plenty to live upon, without any necessity for bothering 
ourselves about business at all." 

James's nature was a low and selfish one, and he con- 
sidered this settlement of the matter quite satisfactory. 

James's father, since the sudden death of his brother 
Henry, had been exceedingly thoughtful, and, at times, 
somewhat strange in his demeanour. The abandonment q€ 
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his business to his son seemed rather to aggravate and 
augment this melancholy and reserve. The mental energy 
which had before expended itself battling with the compe- 
tition of the times and the difficulties of his calling, now 
turned inwardly, and commenced to rummage the store- 
house of memory, and take down from the shelves of the 
brain remembrances that had lain in forced obscurity, and 
proceeded to display them in the light of intelligence, before 
the searching scrutiny of moral judgment The time had 
come for them to be overhauled, as it comes in every man's 
life ; and the effect of such overhauling is propoitionate to 
the sensitiveness and energy of the intellect concerned. The 
elfect upon the strong mind of Thomas Sutton was very 
powerful, and manifested itself in various ways : in mutter- 
ings, long reveries, disturbed and sleepless nights; but, 
more particularly, it showed itself in a habit which he 
formed of perpetually promenading his room like a caged 
hyena, with an expression on his features indicating a pain- 
ful working of the inward man. Ultimately, all this re- 
sulted in the old gentleman becoming ill, a thing which in 
no way greatly disturbed the comfortable repose and easy 
view of the future indulged by his indolent and fashionably 
disposed son and daughter. The doctor, on being sent for, 
pronounced Thomas Sutton to be breaking up, in reply to 
the son, although he blandly informed the old gentleman 
he was worth a dozen dead ones, and only needed a little 
medicine. 

" Is he very bad V inquired the son of the doctor, when 
he had him down below. 

'* Well, he's breaking up, as I said before,'* observed the 
doctor, " and can't last a great while." 

" You medical men are very obscure in your observations," 
said James Sutton ; " what do you mean by a great while?" 

'^ I mean," replied the doctor, '' that he can't last much 
over two years, and might go off in six months." 

The face of James Sutton betrayed anything but sorrow 
at the information, and after pouring out some wine for 
himself and the doctor, Yie '9o\\\/^\y >3i^1^*^ted the latter oat. 
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Some little time after, as the invalid lay back, pale and 
weary, in his easy-chair, he said to his son : 

^^ James, I know I am very ill, but my illness does not 
spring from a physical source. I suffer here," said he, 
striking his breast, and shaking his head in a melancholy 
way. 

" That's very likely, father," replied the son, who pre- 
ferred to consider the illness a bodily infirmity ; " a great 
many men at your time of life are affected in the chest." 

" That's not what I mean," returned the father, in the 
same melancholy way ; ^' I am not complaining about the 
shortness of my breath, though that is bad enough ; but 
what I mean by suffering here," continued he, with in> 
creasing energy, '* is, that I feel the natural promptings of 
a heart long indurated by the desire for gold, and the deter- 
mination to be prosperous in life, and the yearnings of 
affection, once almost destroyed by selfish passion and hate, 
but now risen from their grave to afflict me with remorse." 

" I can't comprehend what can trouble you so ; you have 
always borne a most exemplary character," remarked the son. 
" Exemplary character !" repeated the old man, passion- 
ately, with his eyes fixed upon an imaginary representative 
of himself, standing before him in the relation of a criminal 
to a judge, " exemplary character, good moiul man, very 
religious — yes, Thomas Sutton, of course you were all these, 
the respectable world says so ; your own son says so ; you 
are told so every Sunday by your minister — of course we 
know all about that — but does your own conscience say so ? 
does your dead brother say so 1 or look as if he thought so, 
in your dreams at night, or your waking visions by day 1 
No ! these commonplace salves will not wipe out past trans- 
gressions, or remove the bitter remembrance of former 
cruelty, and ease your aching heart !" 

" Are you going mad, father V said the son. " You 
almost make me believe it, to hear you accuse yourself in 
that wild way." 

" Mad 1" said the father, with a look of anger and con- 
tempt ; " no, I wish to God I were, and that my words 
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were the ravings of madness, instead of the utterances of 
reason and truth. "My mind is saner than ever jonrs has 
been, or is likely to be; and my mental perception is clearer 
now than ever it was before, for I see things as they are. 
Ah, I have sat under Skinner, and had his conventional 
hell dinned in my ears all my Ufe, without even believing 
in its physical horrors ; but I perceive now, we don't escape 
punishment for our sins because no brimstone lake exists 
for our soub ; for every bad and good action carries its hell 
and its heaven with it here below, with the punishment 
and reward meted out according to the measure of mind 
pertaining to the man. The greater the sensitive intelli- 
gence of the sinner, the greater, therefore, the sin, and the 
greater the corresponding mental anguish bom of the crime 
to be endured by its author.'' 

" Compose yourself, father," said the son, " or you will 
be exhausted." 

" How can I compose myself?" cried the father, angrily; 
** you speak in ignorance or folly, when you ask me to do 
so ; my sins are too deeply rooted to allow me to do 
so ; they commenced early, and have established themselves 
firmly. Long before you were bom I sowed the seeds of 
evil in my soul, by cultivating a spirit of envy and dislike 
for my brother Henry, because his nobler qualities com- 
manded more love and regard than mine ; and when the 
woman I persuaded myself tliat I loved preferred his hand 
to mine, my mild dislike grew into bitter hate, and I in- 
wardly cursed him, and vowed revenge on him for taking 
that which was never mine to lose, and for giving his love 
to the woman who gave him back her own in retum, while 
declining to receive my colder attentions. I found means 
to carry out my revenge, and mthlessly fulfilled my 
vow. But for my action, he might have lived in comfort^ 
instead of poverty ; and that comfort might have saved the 
life of his wife, who died soon afterwards. From the day 
I mine^l my brother Henry till the day of his sudden death, 
we never spoke to each other ; but though he died, he left 
behind him that whicli uevet (!ie% ^IelUq memory lasts — the 
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speechless accusation of injured innocence to feed the fire 
of remorse !" 

"Stop, father," said the son; "you upbraid yourself 
beyond measure ; your mind must be distracted by your 
bodily suffering; let me get you some brandy." 

" I will not stop," cried the father, impetuously, " till I 
have given full utterance to my thoughts and resolves. I 
have been burdened with these thoughts for months, and it 
«ases my aching heart to tell them to you. It may perhaps 
be for your good, James, as well as my own, to listen 
patiently to the wisdom begotten of bitter experience. 
While the wrong-doer holds the power to repair injury, and 
the wrong goes unredressed, then the sin remains unre- 
pented. Now, to some extent, I possess the power to repair 
the injury I did my brother, by making amends to his son ; 
■and that which I caused the father to lose in his. business, 
J can restore to the present sufferer, my nephew Henry. 
Weak as I am, I am not dying now, and shall live yet, I 
hope, to carry out these intentions. Should death ensue 
before I can accomplish my purpose, it will devolve on you 
to carry it out. The last I heard of my nephew was that 
he went to Australia, some few years back ; but wherever 
he is, I mean to find him out, beg his forgiveness for the 
wrong I did his father, and restore to him that which I 
think is his by moral right. Help me to bed, James ; and 
fetch me a little brandy-and-water — I feel overcome," and 
the old man's head sank on his breast. 

After James had attended to his father's needs, he went 
down to his wife and recounted to her the main points of 
the conversation, and concluded with the words : " If he 
carries out this whim, Henrietta, it may make an immense 
difference in our prospects, you know." 

Henrietta was a woman of the world, and looked upon 
such conduct on the part of her father-in-law as quixotic 
in the extreme, and resented it accordingly. 

" The unnatural man," said she, " to want to give away 
what should go to his own son. You must put a stop to such 
nonsense as that, my dear, or you may lose half your f ortune*' 
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*' Perhaps all, toy love ; there ilB no saying what he may 
do/' replied her husband ; ^^ but how are we to put a stop 
to it ]" 

** Can't you put him in a lunatic asylum?'' suggested the 
wife. 

" No," said her husband, " he's perfectly sane on every 
point but that, and we might get prosecuted for conspiracy, 
if we tried to carry out your suggestion." 

" Well," said the wife, pettishly, "I am sure I don't know 
what's best to be done, James ; it's a pity he's such an 
obstinate old man, or we might persuade him off of it." 

'^When he takes anything into his head there is no 
moving him," said James ; ^^ he's the most pig-headed man 
I ever knew." 

A pause in the conversation ensued for some fifteen 
minutes, at the end of which time the wife looked up 
despondingly, and said : 

" Can't you think of any way at all, my love ?" 

" I am just trying to work out a little scheme, Henrietta 
dear," said James, and another long pause followed. 

" How are you getting on with it, my love ]" said the 
wife, after some time ; ** do tell me, there's a dear." 

"Wait a minute," answered he; "you shall have it 
directly." 

For some time longer he continued to knit his brows in 
severer thought than was his wont ; but at length looked 
up, and said : " I've got it, my dear." 

" Oh, I am so glad !" said Henrietta; "let's hear it, love.' 

"Well, you know old Skinner's son, that turned mis- 
sionary or something of that sort, and went out to Australia 
about ten years ago 1" said James. 

" I have heard of him," said Henrietta. " He married Mr. 
White's daughter, didn't he ?" 

" Yes, he did," returned James. " Well, he was a great 
friend of mine once — or rather, I was of him, for I often got 
him out of a difficulty by finding money when he ran short" 

"Did you ]" said the wife. " More fool you, then." 

^'Perhaps so/' said tlieliu&baiid *, " but he may be able to 
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help me now, though I am pretty sure he won't do it without 
being well paid for it. My idea is this : I'll pretend to fall 
in with the old man's views, and seem very eager to find 
this cousin of mine, and, in order to carry out this pretended 
search. 111 propose to write to Jonathan Skinner, whose 
address I have in an old letter of his. In my letter to him, 
which I must, of course, read to my father, I shall ask him 
to make full inquiries, by advertisement and other means, 
for Henry Sutton, and send back his address when he has 
found out where he is. This letter I shall write before the 
old man, and pretend to post straight off; but, instead of 
doing so, when I go out I shall destroy it, and write another 
on the quiet in its place, in which I shall ask him, as a friend, 
to write me back a reply purporting to have made all these 
inquiries, without actually doing so, and also, as a result of 
these pretended inquiries, information to the effect that 
Henry Sutton is dead, together with some sort of fictitious 
proof of his supposititious death. In consideration for all of 
which, I send him, in the same envelope, a draft for fifty 
pounds, and a further promise of two hundred and fifty 
pounds more a few months after I get his reply, my reason 
given to him for not sending it sooner being that I am short 
of money at present, but expect to have plenty before 
very long. The reply of Skinner, of course supposing 
it is favourable to our views — which it will almost certainly 
be, for he will do anything for money — this reply, I say, I 
shall read to the old man, who will, no doubt, then give it 
up for a bad job, and drop all further ideas about it How 
will that plan answer, my dear 1" 

" Really, my love, it's capital," said Henrietta ; " I never 
thought you could be so clever." 

"Didn't you ]" returned James, a little nettled. " Well, 
perhaps you will think so in future." 

" The only thing I don't like about it," continued Hen- 
rietta, "is giving that Jonathan Skinner three hundred 
pounds for doing almost nothing." 

" Well, I don't give him three hundred pounds exactly," 
said James ; " I really only give him fifty, and promise him 

\^ 
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two hundred and fifty some time hence ; and we might be 
able to slip the two hundred and fifty altogether, perhaps, 
if we can only put it off long enough — that is to say, till we 
get what we want, you understand,^' said James, not wishing 
to speak the plain truth, and say, what was in his heart, 
** till my father's death." " Besides which,'' continued he, 
*' considering what it may save us, it will be cheap even if 
we have to give the three hundred. You can't expect a 
thing like that done for nothing." 

*^ No, certainly not," said Henrietta ; " though it doesn't 
seem very much to do, after all, in the way of trouble. But 
there, perhaps you can slip the most of it, as you say ; and, 
any way, one must put up with a little imposition when yon 
can't help yourself." 

'^ Exactly, my dear ; and we may consider it as good as 
settled, then. And as my head is rather heavy with think- 
ing, and my tongue dry with talking, suppose we have a 
little wine by way of refreshment." 

The happy pair thereupon sat down to partake of the 
fiuid provided by Bacchus, and enjoy the contemplation of 
the pleasant prospect opened before them by the genius of 
James. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

We must recross the great Pacific, and enter the land of 
sunny Australia again. The blow fell very heavily on the 
hopes of Henry Sutton when the reef pinched out, and the 
great Squattermania Prospecting Association bubble burst 
On the strength of good crushings and large dividends, he 
had dared to hope his dream of happiness might have as- 
sumed tangibility, or been a forecast of joyful realities; but 
no such prospect could be looked for from that source now, 
and the bright tableaux of his vision &ded slowly away, 
leaving a dismal blank behind. What a pity it is that the 
poetry of human existence in a civilised state should depend 
so much in modem timea u^^ou filthy lucre ! — that gold 
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should be the only talisman that can chann into being the 
necessary surroundings of a cultured mind, the only means 
of procuring the circumstances of that terrestrial happiness 
which we all so much desire 1 Yet so it is : everjrthing we 
need to make our poetical home a reality is represented by 
so much gold : the stones, the timber, and the slates in its 
erection, the furniture, the carpets, and the pictures for its 
use and adornment — all are produced by its agency, and 
without its agency life, under modem conditions of civilisa- 
tion, becomes a ceaseless drudgery from which poetry is 
practically banished. 

The collapse of the reef, following upon the failure of the 
crops through the previous floods, made the financial outlook 
particularly dark for Sutton and his uncle. For a while 
they were both a little disheartened, but gradually rose in 
spirits as the time advanced, in its progress, towards the 
next harvest. The growing wheat and oats on their farm, 
amounting to eighty acres, gave indications of a promising 
yield, as did most of the crops in the district. But, alas ! 
" Man never is, but always to be blest ;" and so it proved to 
be the case that season with the Grafton farmers. A rumour 
began to circulate that spots of '^ rust " had made their ap- 
pearance on the stems of the wheat, and much anxiety soon 
became generally manifest as to the progress of this dreaded 
disease, which silently destroys the promise of a whole 
country-side when nearly ready for the sickle. Gradually it 
spread and developed, till every man's crop was affected 
by it more or less, and just at the period when the heads 
should have been filling they commenced to turn red and 
shrivel up. On a windy day clouds of red dust might be 
seen rising from and sweeping over the wheat-fields, and in 
that cloud went the fruits of twehre months* labour, thought, 
and enterprise. 

Bland and Sutton gazed mournfully at these clouds as 
they rolled past them towards the forest. 

" There goes our forty bushels to the acre, uncle, as fine 
as if it had gone through the mill. It won't want any 

19—2 
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grinding, only it's a bad colour/' said Sutton, maliciously 
humorous. 

" Yes," replied the uncle, " there it goes, and what is left 
will not be worth cutting, except in patches for next year's 
seed. It might, perhaps, give us three bushels to the acre 
of shrivelled wheat." 

'^ I think the floods must have had a good deal to do with 
it," observed Sutton ; '* it was never so bad about here be- 
fore this season." 

'^^Most likely," returned the uncle; ''and I shouldn't 
wonder if there isn't some connection between the floods 
and the caterpillars, for I saw some to-day in the oats." 

'' If we are to be cursed with them too, our pecuniary 
position will be at about zero," rejoined Sutton, '' and I shall 
think seriously of bidding good-bye to cockatooing." 

They were to be cursed with them, however, for they ap- 
peared all over the district in numbers that would have 
made farmers or market-gardeners in England stand aghast 

Very learned articles upon rust and caterpillars in the 
agricultural columns of the Melbourne papers dwelt on the 
cause and cure for these two scourges. Many scientific and 
impossible remedies were recommended, and much disgust 
and wordy indignation expressed, because what they politely 
termed the ''obtuse and obstinate agricultural classes'' 
would not ruin themselves by practically testing, at great 
expense and trouble, extravagant theories which cost their 
originators nothing to propound, while making them look 
' wise and clever in the eyes of the general public. Two 
practical attempts were made by the farmers of North 
Grafton to deal with the caterpillars, one of which was 
based on the theory that they travelled in huge armies from 
paddock to paddock. Acting upon this supposition, Mac- 
pherson and some others dug trenches round their crops a 
couple of feet deep or so, with their sides overhanging, with 
the idea of making the exit difficult. Into these trenches 
enormous numbers of caterpillars entered during the day, 
probably with the object of escaping the sun, which they 
regarded as an enemy, theit feeding time being the dewy 
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night Certain men, as an attacking party, were employed 
to pound the common foe with wooden rammers while in 
the trenches, and were so engaged at Macpherson's when 
Bland walked over to inspect the strategic operations. 

" How are you getting on with the killing, Mac 1" said he. 

" Fm getting on verra weel wi' the killinV' replied Mac- 
pherson, " hut for ilka ane I kiU there's a dozen gangs tae the 
funeral They dunna get muckle chance to get oot agen, 
though, for I*m poundin* them a' into mortar." 

"It's all trouble for nothing, you'll find," said Bland, 
laughing. " You only catch those near about the trench ; 
if you go through your paddock, you will find them all over 
it just the same as any one else's." 

" Ah, weel, a body maun dae somethin', if it's only joost 
to ease his mind a butty," returned Mac. 

" Every one dead is one less alive, certainly," said Bland, 
'* but the worst of it is, you can't calculate them by numbers, 
but must reckon by hundredweights and destroy them by 
the ton, to make any perceptible difference. Well, so long; 
I'll go and see how Whitmore is getting along with his ;" 
and proceeding on to that party, he found him stretched on 
the grass with a pipe in his mouth, enjoying a little repose. 

" I've just been over to Macpherson," said Bland, accost- 
ing him; "he is pounding away at the caterpillars still, 
but his paddock looks just as thick with them as my own." 

" It's no good at all," answered Whitmore ; " I've tried 
almost everything, and now I'm going to let 'em go their 
own road. I was roping all last night." 

The arguments in support of roping were superior to 
those for trenching, and were based on much greater 
certainty as to the habits of the vermin. These Australian 
devourers of the crops make a rule of lying under clods, or 
in any shady spot they can get to, during the heat of the 
day, and feeding during the cool and damp of the night. 
After the sun has set, the dissipated creatures rise and eat. 
Climbing the stalks of their favourite food, they proceed to 
g&Aw through the small thread which supports the oat 
gi^am, or the thinnest portion of the stem, whi<ili c%sxv^«» "^Jckft. 
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head of barley, letting the grain fall on the ground. The 
apparent object of nature in this line of conduct is to divert 
the nourishing sap from its usual channel, to the throats of 
the long-bodied marauders, for the better development of 
caterpillary protoplasm. 

The plan of operations carried out by the ropers consisted 
in cutting lanes, about forty-four yards apart, through the 
crop, parallel to each other. In each of two of these lanes 
a horse and rider were placed, and between the two horses 
a rope line was distended through the intervening strip of 
crop. All night long the two horses were kept marching 
up and down through the crop, changing the lanes at each 
turn, the idea being that the caterpillars would be dragged 
off by the rope, or thrown off by the spring of the stalks, 
as the rope left them, and by the frequent repetition of this 
action, be kept Hke Tantalus, always going to drink, but 
never tasting the nectar. Unfortunately, however, it had 
the disadvantage of increasing their activity with their 
hunger, and they quickly climbed the stalks again, and 
made good use of their time when there. The rope also 
broke off nearly as much grain as the caterpillars gnawed off. 

" Do you find the roping any good 1" inquired Bland. 

" Not a bit," answered Whitmore, savagely. " the 

reptiles, they'd make a saint swear ; the moment the rope's 
away, they're up agin feeding." 

"You look tired and sleepy," observed Bland; "were 
you at it last night ?" 

"Yes, I've been at it for three nights running," said 
Whitmore, "travelling the whole time, from sunset to 
sunrise." 

" I am sorry it has been all labour in vain," said Bland ; 
" I was hoping to hear you say the roping was a success, as 
I thought of trying it." 

" I wish I could say so," rejoined Whitmore. " How are 
your paddocks looking V* 

"Don't talk about them," said Bland; "the wheat is 

rotten with rust, and as I walked through the oats last 

mghtj every stalk had two ox ticii^^ Q.^ter^illar8 on it The 
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ground is covered with oats — it makes me sick to think 
of it." 

Shortly afterwards Bland returned to his own estate, and 
about nine o*clock the same evening his nephew put the 
question : 

•*Well, uncle, what do you think of the agricultural 
situation 1" 

*^Very bad indeed," returned the uncle; " I almost wish 
now I had stuck to Yellowboy's Creek, instead of turning 
cockatoo." 

"You should have seen the caterpillars about twelve 
o'clock to-day," said the nephew ; " they were crawling into 
the pigsties by thousands for the shade, the pigs formed in 
line, and devoured them as they passed under the fence, 
and seemed to enjoy the thing amazingly." 

"Well, they couldn't find fresher food anywhere," said 
the uncle. 

" About half an hour ago," continued the nephew, " I 
went through the oats ; there were four or five caterpillars 
on every stalk, and as true as I am standing here, uncle, I 
could hear them feeding." 

" I shouldn't wonder if you heard them laughing," said 
the uncle. " What kind of a noise did they make 1" 

" It sounded just like thousands of watches ticking to- 
gether some distance away," said the nephew. " There's 
no mistake about it ; it was quite audible, but of course 
faint. I can almost believe now in the legend of Wodin 
hearing the wool growing on the sheeps' backs." 

" They are a caution," said the uncle, sighing. 

" A caution," echoed Sutton, "a terror, you mean ! Why, 
they've killed the biggest gum-tree by the side of the water- 
hole, stripped every leaf off, and then walked out on the 
longest branch, and threw themselves into the water ; 
there's a heap of corpses eight feet high there." 

" They are no terror to the magpies, any way," remarked 
the uncle, " which are leading a happy life just now. About 
two hundred hold a sort of club in that clump of timber in 
the comer of the oatpaddock, where they have a g]Loriou& 
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concert the greater part of the day, and chant Te Dewms for 
the providential supply of daily caterpillars ; a Lord Mayor of 
London might envy them their fine opportunity for gorging." 

" Uncle," said Sutton, a day or two later, " I've been 
thinking it will be necessary to make a move of some sort 
soon; there are fine accounts from the Palmer River; I 
fancy I shall move in that direction myself." 

" Why, that's in North Queensland," said the uncle ; " I 
should not go there if I were you. You will be roasted alive 
with the heat." 

"I want to make a fortune quickly," rejoined the nephew, 
" and it's no good being too particular about climate these 
times. The cockatooing has been a failure so far, and the 
prospecting association a greater one ; and both of us are 
getting short of cash. If there is a good chance of making 
a rise at the Palmer — and the reports generally convey that 
view — I think I shall try it, at least for a few mouths. 
You can have the use of my half of the ground till I come 
back again, uncle." 

"Try the cockatooing another year, Harry," said the 
uncle ; "certainly we have had two failures, but we might 
have better luck the third time, you know. The Palmer 
is inside the tropics, fever will be bad there, and very 
likely the blacks, too. If you must go away, why not try 
some of the Victorian diggings V 

" You know they are all worked out, uncle," said Sutton, 
" and only haunted by ghosts. No, I'll try a new field ; 
the Palmer or New Guinea are the most likely places; 
they are getting up an exploring and prospecting expedition 
for the latter place, I believe." 

"New Guinea may be auriferous," replied the uncle, 
" but there's not enough proof of it to be worth risking 
your life for. Look at that desperate attempt made by 
those two or three hundred men in the Maria to open it 
up. What did it come to? — a wreck on the coast of 
Queensland, and nearly every man killed and eaten by the 
blacks:* 
"Thai was the captairfa iaxxW.,** mi ?»aA.tiCitL, "he should 
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not have gone out of Sydney harbour without a chart ; if 
he had not been drowned, he deserved to hang for wantonly 
sacrificing the lives of the men with him. Nothing like 
that will be allowed to occur again." 

**You don't know that," returned the uncle; "the 
Queensland coast is a nasty quarter, full of reefs and 
islands, and the blacks towards the north are all more or 
less cannibals ; a party of sawyers were eaten on Frazer's 
Island not so many years ago." 

" Well, a man may as well be eaten in Queensland, as 
not get enough to eat in Victoria," said Sutton ; " and what 
with reefs, floods, rust, and caterpillars, we shall soon come 
to that here." 

" Oh, come, it's not quite so bad as that yet," rejoined 
the uncle; "we've got about ten tons of potatoes, with 
plenty of pumpkins and marrows, a gallon of milk a day, a 
lot of good beef walking about, besides pigs, ducks, and 
fowls. You can hardly say we are starving on that lot, 
Harry, or likely to starve for some time either ; a fair thing 
is a fair thing ; speak the truth and shame the devil." 

" You make everything out big enough," said the nephew, 
laughing ; " you mention the ducks and fowls as if we 
owned a French poultry farm ; why, there are only two 
ducks and three fowls, as you call them, and the ducks are 
both drakes, and the fowls only three months old." 

" Well, they are large for their age, Harry, and they'll 
grow; but the fact is," retorted the uncle, "I have seen 
you reading a letter or two on the sly occasionally, and its 
my opinion you are in love, and therefore discontented, and 
ready for anjrthing desperate. I was in love for a short 
time myself with a cook once, when I was hard up for tucker, 
and very desperate indeed while the frenzy lasted; the 
way I flourished a knife about was fearful to behold." 

" Your love was something like your mustard, uncle^ it 
vanished with the beef," . said the nephew. " I may have 
overdrawn the picture of our difficulties and losses, and 
looked, perhaps, somewhat too gloomily on our prospects, 
but, putting the best face on the matter possibl^^ '^^ ^\via3^ 
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be a long time before we recover anything like oar former 
position. The purchase of our land, the losses over the 
prospecting association, and two bad harvests, have left us, 
as you know, with almost nothing. The Palmer being the 
only field open for desperate fortunes, I certainly think I 
shall try it." 

'^ You are your own master, and can do as you like, 
Harry," said the uncle. " I shall stay on the ground for 
another year, at any rate, and you would do wisely, I 
believe, to stay too ; you know the old proverb about going 
further and faring worse V* 

" * Never venture, never win,' says another old proverb," 
retorted the nephew. ^* If I stick here I am absolutely 
certain to make little or nothing, while I may make my 
fortune at the Palmer ; and, if I fail in that, I shall at least 
have the satisfaction of having tried." 

Seeing his inability to dissuade the nephew from the 
idea, the uncle ceased the attempt, although slightly sus- 
pecting he was not fully alive to the powerful stimulant 
underl3ring his nephew's ostensible reasons for action, or he 
would not have attempted to dispute the ground with so 
strong an incentive to impulsive effort and wild ideas as love. 

Having fully decided on going, Sutton soon made the 
necessary preparations, sold two or three head of cattle 
and a couple of horses belonging to himself, and started for 
Melbourne. After arriving at the Colonial metropolis, he 
wrote the following letter to Ellen : 

" EVEE DEAREST ElLEN, 

" You have, no doubt, long ere this, received my reply 
to your last loving epistle, and the letter which I am now 
writing will, I fear, cause you some sorrow ; but, trusting 
to your judgment equally with your love, you will, I anti- 
cipate, look kindly and sympathisingly on the step which 
circumstances have induced me to take. You already know 
how unfortunate I have been the last two years ; how the 
floods destroyed one harvest and all its attendant hopesy 
and how the failure of Hca ^los^ting association drove 
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me into deeper difficulties. Yet I still hoped that this 
season's crop would restore some measure of prosperity. 
Unfortunately that hope has been blighted, and rust and 
caterpillars, like two of the plagues of Egypt, have robbed 
the world of much food and me of much happiness. I am 
now reduced to the bare possession of my ground, two or 
three heifers, a horse or two, and a few pounds in cash. 
To oflTer this to you as an apology for a home would be an 
insult to my estimate of your worth. I cannot ask you to 
accept the lot of poverty ; neither can I ask you to wait 
patiently for the slow process of possible recovery in my 
finances by agricultural industry, while years roll over us. 
Stimulated by the love I bear, I have determined to try my 
fortunes on a field where I may look for rapid success on 
the one hand, or shortly delayed failure on the other. 

" I am going to the Palmer Kiver rush, in North Queens- 
land, of which I dare say you have heard glowing accounts 
on Quartztop. I start the day after to-morrow for Sydney, 
and from there I shall go by steamer or sailing vessel to my 
destination. I look forward with hope to my return to 
your own dear self, possessed of the wherewithal to pro- 
cure the surroundings of our future happy home, and the 
possibility of that gladdens my heart as I write. I know 
there may be a dark side to the picture, and fortune may 
firown more sternly on me than it has even done hitherto, 
but love can hope where reason would despair, and, should 
it be my misfortune to fail, I shall at least have the satis- 
faction of having striven to win. My great present fear is 
that my journey may cause you mental suffering. 

" I beg, for my sake, for I know you are too unselfish to 
think of your own, that you will bear up against sorrowful 
feelings, and endeavour, with me, to look on the bright side 
only. 

" Imagine that I shall soon return to claim you for my 
own, possessed of the means necessary to enable us to live 
in comfort and happiness. Hoping such may speedily be 
our lot, I am, dearest Ellen, your true lover, 

" Henry." 
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With a mixed feeling of pleasure and melancholy, Satton 
addressed the envelope and went and posted the letter. 
Then he wrote a note to his uncle, after which he passed 
the remainder of his time away wandering about Melbourne 
till the moment came to step on board the Sydney boat. 

Economy being necessary, he took a steerage passage in 
company with some thirty more. He was not long on board 
before learning that several were bound for the Palmer 
Eiver, and among others he fell into conversation with a 
quiet-looking man, a few years his own senior, having similar 
designs. 

" What is your idea about the Palmer V* asked Sutton 
of him, as they sat on the deck together the second day out. 

" Well, the reports vary very much," replied the man, 
whose name was Steanie ; " but I think the first up will 
have the best show ; they are bound to get the pick of the 
ground. I am thinking of trying another spec myself, 
before the pick and shovel." 

" Packing ?" suggested Sutton. 

" No,*' said Steanie ; " my idea is to buy a boat in Sydney 
and take it up to Cooktown, and try what can be done on 
the bay, or up the Endeavour. A good thing might per- 
haps be made out of running between the vessels and the 
shore, or taking passengers up the river. Or I might start 
a ferry somewhere, and make a pile out of that I have 
seen lots of money made by boating, and if this rush turns 
out good, Cooktown will be a big place, you know. Sup- 
posing the diggings look more promising than the boat, I 
can sell it, and go on to the rush." 

"What do you believe you could get a boat for in 
Sydney ?" said Sutton. 

'' I might get a secondhand one for eight or nine pounds, 
I fancy," said Steanie. 

'^ And you think something extra good can be done that 
way, do youT said Sutton. 

**I do," replied Steanie; "I had a boat one time at 

Sandridge, and made a living with it there, and I consider 

I ought to do six timea as NveW ^ Cooktown, where boats 
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are sure to be scarce. There were fellows in New Zealand 
made their piles by ferrying, and it might be done again on 
the Endeavour, for all we know." 

Here the conversation ended^ but the idea struck Sutton 
as a shrewd and sensible one. Pulling a boat about a river 
or bay, if equally profitable, seemed to him much preferable 
to digging holes in a wild, remote, and almost unknown 
interior. 

Resuming the conversation at the first opportunity, 
Sutton expressed himself so favourable to the project, that 
Steanie asked him if he would like to join him in the ven- 
ture. Sutton admitted his willingness to do so, and the two 
men became what are colonially known as mates forthwith. 

On the third day they entered Sydney Heads, and gazed 
on what is generally allowed to be one of the most beautiful 
sights in the world. Stretched out before them lay a 
beautiful, blue-watered, land-locked lake, broken into lovely 
bays by jutting promontories of timber-clad hills, upon 
whose sylvan slopes stood picturesque villas and retired 
hamlets. Over the surface of the rippling water skimmed 
numerous craft of varied build, lending a pleasant anima- 
tion to the scene, while the rays of the sun, reflected by 
surrounding objects, and tempered in their heat by the 
breeze which ruffled the bosom of the translucent deep, 
gave a glorious lustre to the view. In the distance, with 
its suburbs dipping into the sea and its central heights 
crowned mth steeples, the city of Sydney presented a bright 
and stirring back-ground. 

In about an hour and a half after rounding the Heads, 
the vessel swung alongside the pier, and Sutton and Steanie 
entered the city, which greatly resembles Constantinople 
in being much more delightful at a distance than on a close 
inspection, the thoroughfares in numerous instances being 
irregular, narrow, dirty or dark. 

"We must look out for a boarding place now," said 
Steanie ; " I suppose you don't want a flash place, mate 1" 

" Not I," answered Sutton. " I want to make money, 
not to spend it ; almost anything will do for me." 
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Interrogating a policeman, they learned that they would 
probably be accommodated to their liking in one of the 
streets crossing the bottom end of King Street, and being 
directed that way, they came to several places where a 
number of men were sitting on benches outside the houses. 
One place appeared to be about as good as another, though 
none presented a very savoury appearance. Entering one, 
they asked for the proprietor, when a greasy-looking sea- 
cook sort of an individual appeared, of whom they inquired 
if they could be accommodated for a night or two. He 
informed them that he was able to manage so much for 
them, as some of his boarders had that very day started for 
the Palmer. 

'' I suppose Sydney is full of men bound for that quarter 
just now V* said Steanie. 

" You couldn't have got a bed in it the day before yester- 
day," said the proprietor ; " but the Victoria cleared out 
yesterday with two or three hU'ndred, and gave us a little 
more room." 

For the next few days, Sutton and Steanie occupied 
themselves in searching for a boat suited to their purpose, 
and were very nearly coming to terms for one at the price 
of nine pounds, when informed by a boating individual that 
the article they were about to purchase was the identical 
boat in which the two notorious murderers, Nichols and 
Lester, had despatched their victims on the Paramatta 
Biver. These two enterprising gentlemen had made a 
business of advertising fictitious situations for persons seek- 
ing employment, and under the pretence of taking appli- 
cants to their destination, got them on to the Paramatta 
Biver, where they knocked them on the head, and threw 
them to the jBshes. Steanie did not appear to consider the 
boat in any way objectionable, but Sutton argued that 
should it become known at Cooktown, no one would enter 
it, and further manifested so much repugnance to it on 
account of its associations, that Steanie reluctantly gave up 
what he regarded as a decided bargain. 
A day or two later they fell in with an excellent second- 
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hand boat, complete with mainsail, jib, etc., which they 
secured for ten pounds. A vessel named the Severn being 
advertised to sail for Gooktown, Endeavour Biver, in two 
days' time, they booked their passage in her, paid the 
freight required for their boat, and got her on board. 

On the same evening, Steanie went to enjoy himself at a 
public-house — hotels being not so much the fashion in 
Sydney as in Melbourne — and Sutton went for a stroll 
through the beautiful Domain Gardens, where he spent the 
evening revolving over the past and future, and dreaming 
of Ellen Murray. On his return to the boarding-house, he 
found his mate Steanie in bed, with his face in the condition 
of a raw beef-steak. 

" How did it happen V inquired Sutton. 

" I don't know," replied Steanie ; " I suppose I had a 
drop too much, and got in a row. Some fellow set upon 
me like a tiger, in the middle of a dark passage, and I had 
no show at all." 

Sutton went for some plaister, and patched up his broken 
face till it bore the appearance of a clown's at a pantomime. 

" The Severn sails to-morrow," said Sutton, as he stuck 
on the last piece ; " will you go on board to-night, or wait 
till the momiDg V* 

" 111 go on board in an hour's time," replied Steanie. 

" Very well," said Sutton, " Til get everything ready." 

The Severn was a large bark of six or seven hundred tons 
burdens, and the carpenters were still busy fitting up rough 
bunks for the passengers and stalls for horses as Sutton and 
Steanie climbed her side. The more careful portion of the 
Palmer adventurers, amounting to about one-third of the 
total number, had already secured possession of their bunks. 
The next day her complement reached the number of two 
or three hundred, and their quality was of the roughest 
possible type imaginable. Whatever per centage of broken 
down gentlemen were to be found among old communities 
of diggers, that salt did not flavour the lot on board the 
Severn^ at any rate. The scum only of Great Britain, Ire- 
land, America and the colonies were there, with a flavour- 
ing of Germans, Frenchmen, and Greets. 
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About noon the vessel swung into the stream, amid much 
excitement and cheering, but owing to delays of various 
kinds, she did not leave the bay till six o'clock the next 
morning. All the afternoon and evening boats plied be- 
tween the ship and the shore, taking passengers to and fro. 
The effect of the drink imbibed on these journeys, together 
with that taken on board, soon became manifest. As dark- 
ness approached, a number of card-sharpers, Sydney rowdies, 
and other creatures of prey, boarded the vessel, to extoict 
all they could before she sailed. At ten o'clock Sntt(m 
retired to his bed of boards, and about one in the morning 
he was awakened by a combination of stamping and swear- 
ing upon the deck over his head. He soon became con- 
vinced that a free fight, on a magnificent scale was 
proceeding above, and preferring peace to war, stayed where 
he was, and listened composedly to the infernal uproar. 
Presently some boats left the side of the vessel, apparently 
with most of the turbulent characters in them, for all was 
quiet enough soon afterwards, and Sutton fell off to sleep 
again, where we shall leave him to his dreams, while we note 
down a little more of the biography of Jonathan Skinner. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

The Black's Protector and quasi-missionary sat in his com- 
fortable dining-room vis-iJ^ms with Mrs. Skinner, digesting 
the contents of one of Ouida's novels, which characteristic- 
ally he was reading all to himself, when the sounds of 
horse's hoofs reached his ear, and he instantly slipped the 
book out of sight to avoid being caught unawares. 

'^ It is only Black Billy coming back with the letters," 
said his wife; and soon afterwards the curly head and 
large round eyes of the aboriginal showed themselves at 
the door. 

<< Whj" said Mr. Skinner, dismissing him and examining 
the letterSf ''here is one from England, I declare! I 
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wonder whether it is from the old man. Halloa !*' con- 
tinned he, breaking it open, and unfolding a paper with 
red ink writing upon it, " a draft for fifty pounds, upon my 
word ; well, the old boy has turned generous at last, and 
come out a trump. No, I am wrong again, after all," added 
he, as his eye caught the signature at the bottom of the 
accompanying letter, "it's from that wealthy young cox- 
comb, James Sutton; what can be in the wind now, I 
wonder 1" 

With a varying expression of countenance, in which a 
cunning little smile greatly predominated, Jonathan Skinner 
read the letter slowly through. 

" Don't keep it all to yourself, like you did the novel," 
said Mrs. Skinner. " I am impatient to know what it is all 
About" 

** Oh, of course you are," returned Jonathan ; " all women 
are, when a man is reading a letter. I know you will be 
bound to have it out of me now I have let you see it ; there, 
read it yourself," said he, tossing it to her. 

" Well, that is a letter !" observed Mrs. Skinner, after 
perusing it. " You won't answer it, will you, Jonathan ?" 

" Answer it 1 Of course I will," replied he. 

" But you'll not agree to such a proposal, surely 1 and 
you'll send back the fifty pounds, won't you?" said the 
wife. 

" Certainly not," said Jonathan, frowning; "it's a present, 
and we can'b afford to throw away money like that, just after 
losing so much in the confounded prospecting association." 

" Well, at any rate, you won't tell a falsehood, which may, 
perhaps, do considerable injury to the young man Henry 
Sutton, for the sake of the promised two hundred and fifty, 
I hope V said Mrs. Skinner, in a mildly indignant manner. 

"You talk like a fool, Martha," replied the husband, 
petulantly. "How do I know whether Henry Sutton is 
alive or dead 1 That has got to be found out ; and if it 
should turn out that he is dead, even you won't see any 
harm in my writing back the truth, I suppose 1" added he, 
with a sneer. 



I 
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*' Well, yott need not get out of temper, Jonathan, because 
I want you to carry your own and your father^s preaching a 
little more into daily practice/' remarked the wife. 

" Ju8t so, Mrs. Skinner,** retorted Jonathan. "My father 
made a good living by appearing very righteous and holy 
in public, and still does so, I dare say ; but he wasn't quite 
such a saint in the bosom of his family. If he had been so, 
I should be a second Daniel myself now, no doubt, and ready 
to throw away my worldly prospects for a little barley and 
water. As it is, I am disposed to do as the rest of the world 
does — make my public profession support me in my private 
capacity.** 

With this remark. Jonathan Skinner put the letter in the 
drawer of a cabinet beside him, after first quietly extracting 
the fifty-pound draft, and then went out on to the verandah, 
for the evident purpose of putting an end to the conversation. 

A few days later, at opportune intervals, he went on 
various little excursions to different parts of Squattermania^ 
and while abroad made several seemingly accidental in- 
quiries in reference to one Henry Sutton, the result of all 
which was, that he ascertained the said Henry Sutton had, 
a few years before, ridden overland to Squattermania, where 
he had taken up or selected an allotment of land, which he 
had now left in disgust for the fever-stricken Palmer. Mr. 
Skinner did not communicate any of this information to his 
wife, but left her to suppose his equestrian journeys were in 
some way connected with the care of the aborigines. 

A little time afterwards he found it necessary (so he 
asserted) to go to Melbourne on business, and accordingly 
transferred his person to that place. What the whole of his 
business there was, it is not easy to say ; but a great portion 
of it apparently consisted in hanging about different printing 
establishments in the city and suburbs, and watching the 
men employed emerge from the same. 

On one such occasion, with a look of hesitation on his 

face, he was standing near a printing-office, just as the em- 

j>lo7/68 were leaving for the day, when he suddenly appeared 

to m&ke up his mind, and, g^tding up his loins, started in 
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pursuit of one of the men wending his way homeward, 
whom he speedily overtook, and stopped by a tap on the 
shoulder. 

" Could you do a little job for me 1" inquired Jonathan 
Skinner. 

" I don't know," replied the man. " It depends on what 
it is, and how I'm paid for it." 

"It is in your line," said Skinner, "and I'll pay you well 
for it" 

"Well, tell me what it's like," said the man. 

"I want a small piece of printing done on similar paper 
to this," said Skinner, producing a newspaper. " One part 
will have to be in large advertising type, and the other in 
type and style, corresponding to what is here," said he, 
pointing to one of the news columns of the newspaper in 
his hand. 

" What is it you want printed f asked the man. 

" This," answered Skinner, handing him a half-sheet of 
note-paper, having on the one side, in large letters, a portion 
of a fictitious business advertisement, announcing, as far as 
it went, that " Jacob Phillips had always on hand a large 
and cheap assortment of mens' clothing, boots, etc., of the 
most durable materials and manufacture," etc. ; and imme- 
diately against the advertisement, on the reverse side, the 
following statement, in imitation of a newspaper paragraph : 
" We are sorry to have to report the melancholy death of a 
young man bearing the name of Henry Sutton, who was 
thrown from his horse and killed on the spot, near Green- 
vale, on the 3rd instant. Our reporter informs us that the 
unfortunate young man was a new arrival in the colony, and 
on his way from Melbourne to Stirling, with the intention 
of settling in Squattermania, when he met with his sudden 
death." 

" Do you want the one at the back of the other V said 
the man, after reading both sides. 

" Yes, just as it appears there," replied Skinner. 

" I can manage it for you," said the man, who was young, 
and what might be termed " cute " in appearance. " Ajiji 
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now about the price. If you want it done on tbe quiet," 
said he, with a wink, " it ought to be worth a little more 
than the UBual thing, you know/' 

Possibly there was something strange in the style of the 
whole proceeding, or something in the appearance of Skinner 
that suggested mystery ; however that may have been, he 
took off the point by remarking : 

*'l never like any of my business talked about at any 
time ; and now what will you do it for V* 

'* Say thirty shillings for it, and it's a bargain," said the 
man. 

"You are putting too high a price on the work," said 
Skinner. 

"No, I'm not," replied the young man. "I've no great 
fancy for the job at all, and if you don't like to give me that, 
you can do it yourself /' and he turned as if to go. 

"You shall have the thirty shillings," said Skinner. 
" When can you get it done ?" 

" Meet me an hour later at this comer to-morrow evening, 
and I'll have it in my pocket," answered he. 

" Very well ; take these," said Skinner, giving him the 
newspaper and the writing mentioned above ; and with that 
they parted company. 

During the next day the young printer succeeded in 
accomplbhing Jonathan Skinner's little business, and, after 
taking a proof, printed two or three impressions, one of 
which, when dry, he folded and placed in his pocket, and 
was just about to tear up the others, when another thought 
struck him : " No, I won't," said he to himself ; " they mig^t 
be worth a little to me some day. I feel sure there's some- 
thing deep at the bottom of that fellow — some sly game or 
other, I'll bet a bob." And with that he folded them up, 
took off his wideawake, and carefully deposited them behind 
the broad leather lining. That done, he put it on his head 
again, and replaced the type. 

" Here we are again," said he to Skinner, on meeting him 
at the appointed place the same evening. " Well, I've done 
your little job." 
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"Let me see it/' said Skinner. 

" Here yon are," replied the man ; " and here is the writ- 
ten original and the newspaper, all quite correct, you'll find." 

** Yes ; it seems quite right," said Skinner, reading it over. 
"All I have to do is to pay you now, and here is your 
money," said he, taking thirty shillings from his pocket. 

" Thanks," said the man ; " I like the cash better than the 
job. You're not a detective, are you, governor V* added he, 
as he put it in his pocket " You look rather mysterious." 

" Never mind what I am," answered Skinner ; " I have 
paid you well for your services, and that is enough for you." 
And he turned on his heel and walked off. 

" Here, you've lost a drink, I was going to shout," cried 
the jocular young printer, laughing. 

But Skinner did not heed, and continued on his way till 
he reached his temporary abiding place, where he sat down 
and wrote the following letter to James Sutton, for the 
special mystification of the latter's father : 

"Dear James, — 

" I was extremely pleased to receive your letter by 
the last mail, it reminded me so of happy days of yore, 
when we worshipped together in the same house of prayer^ 
and communed over holy things. Providence has been 
pleased to bless you with this world's abundance, and the 
daily presence of an honoured father. It has been other- 
wise with me. Cut off from civilisation, its comforts, and 
its luxuries, it has been my lot to dwell among the benighted 
heathen, and minister to their temporal and spiritual neces- 
sities. I accept my position with resignation, but I cannot 
obliterate the happy memories of home associations, and feel 
great pleasure in being able to serve any one in my dear 
native land, and yourself beyond all others. 

" Upon receipt of your letter, therefore, I at once hastened 
to carry out its instructions, and, by means of advertisement 
and personal inquiry, at length gleaned the melancholy in- 
formation that the unfortunate young man Henry Sutton 
was killed, soon after he came to the colony, \s^ ^i"!ii^.^wsL 
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his horse, while riding overland to Squattermania, where he 
bad some intention of settling. I was informed, further, 
that I would find a corroboration of the above information 
in a back number of the Squattermania Times, date uncertain. 
I went at once to the office of the Times, and, looking over 
the back files of the paper, kept for reference, discovered the 
following paragraph, which,, with some reluctance, they per- 
mitted me to cut out, and which I enclose for your perusal 
I would have sent you the whole paper if I could have done 
so, but they would not let me have it, on account of making 
a gap in the file. Many of the horses sold in Melbourne 
being badly broken in, Henry Sutton probably bought such 
a beast, and, being unused to riding, met, in consequence, 
with the melancholy misfortune related above. 

" That portion of your letter which refers to your father's 
illness gives me much sorrow. I trust it may.be only of a 
temporary character, and that he may long live to be a 
blessing and example to the world around him. 

" I will not trouble you with domestic matters further 
than to thank you for your kind reference to Mrs. Skinner, 
who is in good health. I trust you are physically and 
spiritually well, and conclude with the hope that you may 
live long to follow in the footsteps of your worthy father. 
" Your old friend and fellow-worshipper, 

"Jonathan Skinner." 

Having finished his letter. Skinner inserted the little 
fiction regarding Henry Sutton which he had had printed, 
and then sealed and addressed the envelope. When he re- 
turned to Squattermania, he took the letter with him, and 
posted it in Stirling before going home, thereby securing the 
Squattermanian post-mark on it, and at the same time avoid- 
ing an altercation with Mrs. Skinner, who thus remained in 
entire ignorance of the letter, and all her husband's late 
machinations in connection with it. 

Not caring to walk to the Blacks' Beserve, Jonathan 
Skinner borrowed a horse from an acquaintance residing 
close by Stirling, and rodeYiomeY7a.T4». 
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As he drew near his abode, he perceived two horses hang- 
ing at the adjoining fence, and commenced to speculate as 
to who their probable owners were. It was getting dusk, 
and as he approached closer he became very much astonished 
at seeing a small party of aborigines, male and female, 
squatting on his verandah, with his wife seated in a chair 
beside them. Near them stood a very composed-looking 
stranger, who was evidently paying much attention at that 
moment to the entrance of Mr. Skinner upon the scene. 

'* I wonder," thought the latter, "whether Mrs. Skinner 
is having a religious examination of the blacks for the edifi- 
cation of a visitor, or whether some American wanderer, 
gone mad through the loss of his estates in South Carolina 
by the last civil war, has taken the Reserve for his planta- 
tion, and my converted blacks for his slaves V* 

As this facetious idea crossed his mind, Mr. Skinner 
smiled commendingly at his own wit. He did not smile 
long, however, for immediately afterwards the composed- 
looking stranger pointed the barrel of a long revolver 
straight at his head, and uttered, in very decided tones, 
these remarkable words : 

" Bail up ! If you move, I'll put daylight through you T' 

Now, as Jonathan Skinner did not want daylight through 
him, but preferred internal darkness, he sat as ordered, very 
quietly waiting for the next new wonder. 

" What's the row V* said another stranger, advancing on 
to the verandah from the inside. 

" IVe got the boss," replied the first man. 

" Better put him among the darkies, I should think," said 
the second, gruffly. 

" Get off your horse, and come here," said the first man. 

" Where V' said Skinner, dismounting, and walking 
tremulously towards him. 

" Sit down there, among the niggers," said the stranger, 
with a grin. " Religion makes all men equal, and your wife 
won't be jealous of the lubras." 

Mr. Skinner looked round with much disgust, and took 
his seat among the heathen very gingerly. 
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The second man then went inside again, and was soon 
heard indostrioosl j ransacking the house and smashing op^ 
boxes. In a litde while he returned to the company on the 
verandah. 

'' What have jon got ?" said the first man. 

'' Twenty-fiye pounds in notes, a lady's watch and chain, 
brooch, and pair of ear-rings,'' answered the second. 

'^ I have got an idea I can get more than thaV said the 
first man. ^' You look after our friends here, Bill, while I 
take a turn inside." 

The first man then went in, and shortly after reappeared 
with a writing-desk, two or three letters, and a partly-used 
cheque-book. 

" What are you going to do with them T inquired BilL 

'' You will see," said the first man, who seemed, by his 
behaviour and language, to be much superior to the other in 
breeding and education. 

He then placed the open desk in front of Skinner, laid 
the cheque-book on it^ with the pen and ink alongside, took 
up one of the letters, and said : 

*' Mr. Skinner, I want you to pay great attention to what 
I am going to say. I know your name and occupation, and 
at the bottom of this letter, which, I find, is a copy of one 
sent some time back to a Mr. Jacob Anderson, your signa- 
ture in fulL Now, here is your cheque-book," continued he, 
^'and I want you to write me out a cheque for thirty 
pounds. Now, mind you write it properly, and make the 
signature just as it is at the bottom of this letter; for if it 
turns out wrong, you will be sorry for it." 

Jonathan Skinner made no reply, but took the cheque- 
book, which was from a Stirling bank, and, dipping the pen 
in the ink, proceeded to write down the date, but not the 
correct one. 

*^ None of your nonsense," said the bushranger. ^^ I don't 
want a postulated cheque. Tear it out^ and write another; 
and don't try any more of that foolery, I warn you." 

Thus admonished, Jonathan tore it out, and affixed die 
correct date to the nexL 
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" Stop a minute," said the bushranger, " till I tell you 
what to put in. After the printed word ' Pay,' write ' James 
Stewart thirty pounds, for fencing and other work;' and 
then put your signature to it as it is here," added he, tap- 
ping the letter. 

Jonathan did as he was told, and the bushranger tore it 
out. 

" Oh, I see yer little game now," said Bill, the other man. 
" But you ought to have made it a hundred." 

" We couldn't have cashed it," said the first man, " and it 
might have got us caught. Now, Bill, I want you to keep 
guard here, while I run down to Stirling on Mr. Skinner's 
horse, and see what I can do with this. Keep a sharp look- 
out, mind, and don't let one of them out of your sight" 

" Trust me for that," replied Bill. " Not one shall leave 
the place alive till you come back." 

Thereupon the first man mounted Skinner's horse, and 
rode away at a gallop. As he entered Stirling he slackened 
his pace, and, going to a large store, dismounted, and hung 
his horse at the rack in front. Stepping inside, he ordered 
three pounds' worth of clothes, and presented the thirty 
pounds' cheque in payment for them. 

This did not occasion any surprise in a country where 
cheques are usually the medium of pajrment for work done, 
and where also, in the first instance, they are most fre- 
quently cashed at stores and hotels. Skinner was well 
known in Stirling, and the storekeeper merely put the sub- 
sequent question, by way of conversation : 

" Have you finished with Skinner, or have you got more 
to do there ?" . 

**We haven't finished yet," returned the bushranger; 
" and I'm going back again directly. My horse is at the 
rack." 

" You must take a cheque for four pounds," said the store- 
keeper j " I find I have only got twenty-three in notes." 

" All right," said the bushranger. " Me and my mates 
ean cash that another time, or knock it down somewhere 
when we settle up altogether with Mr. Skinner*" 
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** You had better spend it here than at a shanty," said 
the storekeeper. 

" Well, perhaps we shall," said the bushranger, pocketing 
the money ; after which he went out, strapped his parcel 
to the saddle, remounted, and rode sharply back to the 
Reserve. 

" Where are you V^ sang out he, not seeing them as he 
cantered up to the verandah. 

"Inside," cried Bill. "It was gittin' dark, and I was 
afraid some of the niggers might slip me out there. Did 
yer get it done ?" 

" Yes," answered the other, going inside ; " but I had to 
take three pounds out in clothes." 

" They'll do for Sundays, or when we go to a ball," said 
the guard, laughing. " I'm gettin' jolly hungry, though." 

" So am I," said the other; " and I'll go and see what I 
can find." 

Presently he returned with a candle and a tea-tray loaded 
with food of divers kinds, which he deposited safely on the 
table. Then the bushrangers immediately fell to with a 
keen appetite, and invited the proprietor and his wife to 
join in, which, however, from down-heartedness or disgust, 
they declined to do. 

" Well, if you won't be sociable and take anything," said 
the leader, "perhaps the darkies will;" and he handed 
round some to them. 

The darkies showed no delicacy on the point whatever, 
and speedily devoured all that was left. 

The meal over, the parcel of clothes was transferred from 
Skinner's saddle to one of their own by Bill, who remarked 
that they would do for disguise, and were bought honestly. 
Then he turned Skinner's horse loose, and went inside 
again. 

" Now, listen to me, before we part company," said the 
leader, addressing them. " If any one of you stirs from here 
before daylight to-morrow, 111 come back and blow your 
brains out. And I shall hold you responsible for my orders 
being carried out, Mr. SldmieT *, iot \£ they are not^ aM 
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sure 08 you wear a white choker, you will be the first one 
shot" 

With this parting warning, the bushrangers mounted 
their horses and galloped away, leaving Mr. Skinner to 
meditate in silence over the fickleness of fortune. 



CHAPTER XVIIl. 

It was on a fine Saturday morning when the Severn cleared 
the Sydney Heads, bound for the Endeavour Eiver, with a 
fair wind for a start, which a few hours later veered round 
and became a head one, much to the annoyance of every- 
body, including her worthy owner and skipper, Captain 
Millington. All day on Saturday, and all night too, it con- 
tinued the same ; and on the Sunday morning, when service 
hour approached, she had made very little progress on her 
true course. The captain had his wife and family on board 
with him, for he made his ship his home, and all he loved 
he took with him over the trackless waters. At eleven a.m., 
the hearty grey-headed old sailor went below the main deck, 
accompanied by his wife and family, where he held a short 
and simple religious service of Scripture-reading, singing, 
and prayer, accompanied by a discourse of some fifteen 
minutes' duration. All were earnestly invited to attend, 
but the vast majority ignored the invitation, and only 
about thirty went below in response to the call, while a few 
more sprawled on the upper deck, with their heads lazily 
hanging over the open hatch, watching the proceedings 
beneath. Yet, had they all attended, it would have been 
to their moral and spiritual gain, for the earnest old sailor 
spoke from the heart, and endeavoured in his little sermon 
to lead their minds from the rough incidents of their lives 
to elevated principles of action. In an unaffected manner, 
and in quiet, unadorned language, he dwelt on the happi- 
ness which is united with moral purity, self-denial, and 
unselfish love for the suffering and unfortunate. There are 
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few men so bad that they do not feel admiration for such 
teaching, when uttered from the heart and spoken to the 
heart 

Unfortunately for themselves, the great mass of the 
diggers and adventurers in the Severn did not hear these 
kind and solemn adjurations, but contemptuously disre- 
garded the old skipper's kind invitation. The greater portion 
of them had led lives of hardship, toil, and profligacy, and it 
is needless to say, they had not found much happiness in 
the course of their careers. They regarded with suspicion 
all religious teaching, and associated it only in their minds 
with hypocrisy. That they were partly justified in such 
conclusions few just and truth-loving men will deny ; for 
they had observed that which all of us have observed in the 
course of our lives — the distinction which exists everywhere 
between religious profession on the one hand, and daily 
performance on the other ; and being freed from all hypo- 
critical restraint and conventionality by their wandering 
and unsettled life, they gave practical expression to their 
views by repudiating religion altogether. Had you ques- 
tioned them, their reply, collectively, would have been to 
this eflfect : " Religion is all very well for the parsons, who 
get their Kving by it, and for all who want to put a good 
face on a swindle ; it does very well for Sundays, too, but 
on the Monday it is nowhere. All the business world then 
commences to lie and cheat, as if there had never been a 
Sunday : the stockbroker forgets his church sermon, and 
begins to bull and bear the market again ; the shopkeeper 
ignores the pious exhortations of the minister of the neigh- 
bouring chapel, and sands his sugar and doctors his tea as 
usual^ and everybody agrees to make a clear separation 
between religion and business — God's views, as a rule, 
being used only as a disguise for equivocal transactions, or 
ticketed up, and put away on a shelf, to be taken down on 
Sundays." 

Therefore the passengers on board the Severn, with the 

exception of being a little more quiet, treated Sunday mnch 

03 any other day, and foWow^ Wie natural bent of their 
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inclinations. One of their strongest inclinations was appe- 
tite, and they became very excited daring the week in 
refeirence to the quality and quantity of food supplied them; 
and certainly it was not of the richest kind, consisting for 
the most part of salt beef and potatoes. Now Captain 
MiUington had speculated in a number of sheep, for which 
he expected to realize a high price in Cooktown ; and upon 
these the men set their longing eyes. 

An agitation soon spread with remarkable rapidity in 
fevour of a supply of fresh meat, and a deputation of every 
body on board waited upon the captain, and expressed 
their views in a very-forcible manner. There were a good 
many speakers, and they all argued that having paid six 
pounds a-head for their passage, they were entitled to some- 
thing more than salt beef and potatoes. Among the 
speakers were some who had not paid a penny for their 
passage, and had no intention of doing so either, and they 
were the loudest in their denunciation of the meanness of 
the commissariat department 

The captain explained that the sheep were his private 
property, and asserted that the passengers were as well fed 
as on any other vessel This reply was received with general 
dissent, and an indistinct growl gradually rose into a deaf- 
ening yeU for " fresh mutton." Perhaps the captain was 
influenced by the threatening aspect of the men, who looked 
as if they could eat him as well as the sheep ; perhaps he 
was influenced by an account which had appeared in the 
papers a week or two previously, of a New Zealand ship 
being stormed by enraged diggers in search of provisions ; 
at any rate, he reluctantly yielded the point, and supplied 
them with fresh mutton. 

The passengers were an audacious lot, and regarded the 
ship and its authorities with very republican views ; and 
had the voyage been a long one, would probably, before its 
termination, have regarded the ship as a state, and informed 
the captain and his officers they were only paupers, servants 
paid by them to do their bidding. Being only two or three 
days out of port, they contented themselves with obstruct- 
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ing the crew, swarming over the quarter-deck,. and closely 
examining the chart when the captain brought it above for 
the sake of better light. Many bye remarks on nautical 
matters were uttered on such occasions for the captain's 
edification, but one individual out-did the others altogether 
by telling the captain to his face that '^ he knew he was 
bushed." 

** You go down off my deck," replied the captain ; " we 
are on a dangerous coast, full of reefs and islands, and 
while I am studying my chart, and doing my best to keep 
you safe, you persist in coming up here and annopng me." 

About the third day out, the wind set in fair, and so 
did the gambling ; and although the orders were that all 
lights should be out by ten p.m., they were not regarded, 
and parties were to be seiBn all night long shufiOing the 
cards, and occasionally quarrelling, over the favourite game 
of ^* Poker," while the expressions, " Pass the buck," and 
" Anty up," recurred with clock-like regularity. 

" Put out that light, d n yer, and go to bed !" was 

the frequent cry from disgusted occupants of their bunks, 
but they heeded not, and nothing but physical force "^vould 
have had any effect on the desperate gamesters. As no one 
seemed inclined to try that, they continued to cheat ea^h 
other all night long for the rest of the voyage to their 
heart's content. 

One night a succession of squalls, accompanied by heavy 
rain, occurred, and the captain, being a cautious man, went 
on to the forecastle and kept a look out himself. Soon 
after midnight, when the wind, rain, and flapping sails 
were together making a great noise, the captain increased 
it by bellowing out a succession of orders in" a stentorian 
voice, which was immediately followed by the heavy 
tramping and cries of the crew overhead. 

When the hubbub was at its height, a couple of passengers 
in an excited state came down the hatchway, and informed 
the others that the vessel was running on to a reef In an 
instant nearly all jumped out of their bunks, and, as the 
most of them slept with their clothes on, were speedily on 
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deck. Terror and the force of habit together were so 
strong in some^ that they actually rolled up their swags and 
threw them over their shoulders, as if, to use a colonial 
expression, they were quietly going " on the wallaby." 

" I wish you men would go down below again," sung out 
the captain, '^instead of crowding the decks so that the 
sailors can neither work nor hear my orders." 

They did not go down, however, and presently the voice 
of the captain was heard crying, ^^ Starboard ! starboard !" 

" Starboard it is !" cried back the man at the wheel 

'' Starboard ! starboard !" roared the captain again. 
• " Starboard it is," repeated the helmsman ; " can't get it 
round any further." 

" Out with the spanker !" cried the captain, but some 
little difficulty arose in connectibn with that sail. 

In the meantime, all eyes were anxiously fixed on a long 
black shoal, towards which the vessel was heading. All 
was silence and suspense for a few minutes. Most compre- 
hended that the helm was unable to keep them from de- 
struction, and a murmur of deep satisfaction arose when 
the spanker was got right, and the vessel swung round ; 
and this was increased still more when the anchor was let 
go and took hold. There the S&oem lay quietly in com- 
paratively still water till the morning, for the great Barrier 
Seef, with its numerous offshoots, running along the coast 
of Queensland, so breaks the force of the ocean in that 
quarter, that it bears almost the characteristics of an inland 
sea. The next day much interest was excited by the ap- 
pearance of a number of small sea-snakes, of a few feet in 
lengtL They very much resembled the carpet-snake in size 
and colour, as they lay extended in lazy curves upon the 
surface of the water. 

On the Sunday, the seventh day out, a new sensation 
commenced on this short, eventful voyage. For the better 
distribution of food, the passengers had divided themselves 
into messes, and, although the captain was having his sheep 
slaughtered daily, the supply was scarcely equal to the 
demand made upon it by the crowd of hungry consumers. 
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Moreover, there were in each mess a number of greedy 
fellows ready to seize more than their proper share of what- 
ever was placed on the tables, where each man served him- 
self, and no one thought of carving for another. (Con- 
sequently, the more modest and backward were apt to go 
short. Among these latter was one young man who fre- 
quently found himself deficient in both meat and potatoes, 
and in order to make the last go as far as possible, he ate 
them with their peels on. This desire to make the most of 
everything being noticed by the greedy fellows just men- 
tioned, they, in order to draw away attention from their 
own selfish gluttony, spread a report about the vessel that 
they had a man in their mess who could eat 'more than any 
other man on the ship. Thereupon a discussion arose as to 
the eating powers of dififerent individuals on board, and at 
length the men of number fourteen mess, who had a really 
huge feeder among them, offered to lay a wager against the 
men of number five mess, to which the young man in ques- 
tion belonged, that their man would eat the most at any 
given meal. 

" How does your man eat his taters 1" said the men of 
number five mess ; " does he peel them 1" 

" Yes," answered the fourteeners, " of course he does." 

" Well, then," said the men of number five, " you'll lose, 
our man eats his with the jackets on." 

Notwithstanding this drawback on the side of the 
glutton, the match was arranged to come off on the follow- 
ing Sunday, without any consideration about the views of 
the principals upon the subject. On the Saturday night 
the news was all over the ship, together with the report 
that two extra sheep had been killed for the occasion, and 
the event was seriously and eagerly looked forward to by 
most on board. The captain held service the next morning, 
and, at the conclusion of a solemn address, said in exceed- 
ingly earnest tones : 

"As this is the last Lord's day we shall ever spend 
together, I feel it my duty to say one word on a subject 
which, it true, will cause me much pain ; but I trust for the 
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sake of humanity it is not true. Surely you will not 
degrade yourselves to the level of brute beasts, and do 
what I am told you are going to do to-day — have an eating- 
match on board my ship !" 

Whether it would ever have come oflf or not is a matter 
of conjecture, but a general burst of laughter greeted the 
last remark of the captain, and from that moment the idea 
died a natural death. 

On the Monday morning it was buzzed about that the 
Severn would drop anchor in Port Endeavour that night, 
. and at two in the afternoon a stir was created by the 
captain issuing orders that every man was to be on deck. 
After being thus assembled, an officer and some of the crew 
were sent down below to search the bunks, and two or three 
stragglers were turned up, the officer and his men remain- 
ing beneath to prevent any returning down the hatches, if 
possible, or taking note of any such if they succeeded in 
doing so. Then the decree went forth that all men were 
to pass along the quarter-deck in succession and show their 
tickets. This order created no small flutter among the 
stowaways, and about forty were found to have secured a 
free passage. Not feeling disposed to bear this imposition 
quietly, the captain at once c^led upon them to pay. Not 
getting any response to this appeal, he announced, some 
time after, that he would let them oflF for half passage money, 
and give them till four o'clock to pay it, but, added he : 
" Do not think you will get ashore without paying some- 
thing, for you will all have to show your tickets before you 
leave the vessel." A few accepted this reduction and paid 
a half, but the great majority either would not or could 
not pay anything, and apparently troubled themselves no 
further about it. 

At six o'clock the Severn drew near to Mount Cook, and 
soon after cast anchor about two miles from shore. It was 
quite possible to have got much nearer than this, but 
Captain Millington evidently desired to make the communi- 
cation with the land as difficult as possible, on account of 

21 
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the stowaways. The gig was then lowered, and the captain 
went ashore, returning about two hours afterwards. 

At nine the same evening a custom-house boat came 
alongside, for the place had been made a port of entry by 
the Queensland Government soon after the rush to the 
Palmer had commenced. The customs' officers entered the 
cabin to transact business with the captain, and while they 
were so engaged, a conversation sprung up between some of 
the stowaways and the customs' boatmen below, and a few 
seconds after, the latter left their position amidships, and 
dropping astern, threw up a rope, which was quickly made 
fast above. Here another short colloquy ensued. 

" I'll give yer ten bob to take me ashore," said one of the 
stowaways. 

A little talk followed between the boatmen, and then one 
of them replied : 

" We'll take yer and three more at the same figger, but 
you must lay under the thwarts." 

" All right," said the stowaway ; and he directly slid down 
the ropes, and was packed out of sight; 

Three more followed his example, and the boat quietly 
cast off and disappeared. 

Two other boats soon appeared on the scene, and took up 
their positions at the stern in the semi-darkness. Bargaining 
in a low tone commenced with the stowaways again, and 
the boatmen, having no Government situations to lose, did 
not trouble to hide their passengers, but packed their boats 
as full as they could hold. The water was reasonably 
smooth, and this was soon effected. 

A crowd of the other passengers had gathered at the 
stem, and greatly enjoyed the fun as, one after another, the 
stowaways slid down the swinging, bellying rope. 

Just as the two boats were about full, the first mate ap- 
peared on the scene, and, perceiving what was going on, 
sang out : 

" Now, then, you're not going to get off that way, my 
men, so don't you think it !" 

A general laugh from ttve ^asftengers, accompanied by 
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some swearing from the occupants of the boats, was the 
only answer, as they pulled away rapidly for the shore. 

The Customs' boat quietly returned, and took up its 
former position amidships, where the men waited demurely 
for their officers, leaving the remainder of the stowaways to 
other boats, which succeeded in getting every one away be- 
fore they retired to their moorings that night 

On the following morning a rackety old steamer came to 
the side of the vessel, and took the passengers to land. As 
they were leaving, Captain Millington was heard to remark 
that they were his first lot of diggers, and would be his last, 
and that he should go on to Singapore, and fetch back 
Chinamen. 

Sutton and Steanie, some hours subsequently, pulled 
round to Cooktown in their own boat, for which they had 
to pay duty, because it was an alien product. 

A curious place was Cooktown, consisting of one long 
street of habitations of diverse forms and materials. 
Weatherboard, wattle and dab, clay, canvas, and branches 
made the component parts of the various mansions. One 
or two butchers' shops were very airy structures indeed, as 
were some other places also, being only branch roofs sup- 
ported on four upright posts. Parallel to the main street, 
stretched along the front of the primitive town, was the 
Endeavour River ; and in the rear of the main and only 
thoroughfare was a great suburb of tents, containing what 
may be termed the public. One of the chief structures in 
the town was a building occupied by troopers, , both white 
and black. The latter were engaged for the special purpose 
of keeping their own countrymen in order, which they did 
in a very drastic manner. Imported from other parts of the 
country, they, in harmony with the ways of humanity 
generally, very naturally bore a great enmity to the strange 
blacks over whom they were placed in authority. Their 
mode of procedure in suppression of crime in North Queens- 
land, among the aborigines, is said to be the following: 
On a well-founded report coming in to the police authorities 
that the blacks in their district have made an attack on. tha 
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whites, or on their property, the officer in charge of the 
black troopers collects his men, and rides out in the direc- 
tion where the enemy is supposed to be. Drawing towards 
the probable quarter, the white officer sends his men on 
ahead to hunt up the sable offenders, while he, meanwhile, 
lies down and smokes his pipe. Away they go for some 
distance, when they stop to re-arrange their toilet, which 
consists in simply taking off their uniforms, and hanging 
them on a tree. Eemouuting stark naked, they ride on in 
pursuit along the track of their victims, till they overtake 
them. Armed with good weapons, which they have been 
well taught how to use, and plentifully supplied with am- 
munition, they soon make short work with the supposed 
offenders, without any troublesome or delicate distinction 
as to the guilt or innocence of special individuals. Betum- 
ing, happy and sociable, from their interesting and even 
pleasantly exciting work, they quietly don their unstained 
uniforms and rejoin their superior officer, who asks no 
questions, and would, of course, under no circumstances 
ever know anything about the matter. Besides which, what 
squatter or digger ever cares about a few blacks, more or 
less 1 They want them out of the way, and the quicker 
they are got out of the way, the better they like it. 

Returning to our description of Cooktown and the En- 
deavour (so named in honour of the great navigator and his 
vessel. Captain Cook having landed at the spot), a little back 
from the straggling collection of hotels, restaurants, stores, 
and tents, rose Mount Cook, with its granite slopes covered 
with timber and scrub, and its bald head adorned with a 
rough beacon. In front of the town stretched a long reach 
of the river, opening into the bay on the right, on the other 
side of which lay an extensive tract of flat sandy country, 
terminating in distant hills. 

Early one morning a great sensation was created in Cook- 
town by the sudden appearance of hostile blacks on this 
sandy flat. On the further side of the river, towards the 
opposite bank, was a sandy shoal, and in this the police had 
stuck a light pole, witli a «ai«\\ W%<iiXi ^t^AAhed to it^ for 
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Tifle practice. On the morning in question, about seven a.m., 
they were engaged firing at this mark, when some blacks 
^suddenly appeared on the further side of the river, which is 
considerable in width. One of them plunged into the water, 
And, partly swimming, partly wading, soon reached the 
little target, which he wrenched from the pole and carried 
ofif, regardless of the shouts and bullets of the police. This 
was not the only occasion on which the aborigines had made 
tiieir presence known on the opposite side. Some little time 
before, a small party of three or four men had gone prospect- 
ing in that direction, and were surprised by a number of 
usable foes. Flinging away their swags, they sought safety 
by timely flight to the river, and the blacks contentedly 
marched off with the booty. 

After pitching their tent, Sutton and Steanie took a stroll 
through the town, and the latter, noticing the grog shanties 
to be nearly empty, pronounced it a very bad sign. One or 
two, where a fiddle or concertina were playing, were better 
patronised ; but the absence of the fair sex compelled the 
rough specimens of male humanity to waltz and schottische 
with bearded partners. From conversations in these various 
temples of Bacchus, they gleaned the information that the 
Palmer diggings were somewhere about two hundred miles 
inland ; that packing had stopped for the present, owing to 
fioods, and provisions were, consequently, very high at the 
•diggings. They learned, further, that the blacks were 
numerous and hostile, had killed some of the diggers, and 
jspeared many of their horses ; and also that fever and ague 
were very rife. They were informed, besides, that the gold 
was coarse, and easily got when the right spot was found ; 
but the ground was shallow and patchy, and quickly worked 
•out. 

The prospect thus opened up did not strike Sutton and 
Steanie as particularly brilliant, and on the following days 
they turned their inquiries into new channels. Among 
other things, they found the Chinese element to be fairly 
prominent. There were Chinese gardeners outside the 
"town, and a Chinese doctor, said to be clever at healing, in 
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it. A party of Celestials monopolised the fishing, and dis- 
puted the river and bay with the alligators and sharks, the 
latter being very fierce and numerous. 

Feeling hungry, about one o'clock on the second day our 
two friends, along with some dozen or two more, entered a 
feeding establishment, which they quickly discovered was a 
purely Chinese speculation. After emptying a large plate of 
soup each, the very civil celestial waiter inqaited of Sutton 
and Steanie if they would " likee maw." Declining to take 
more soup themselves, Sutton perceived many others around 
him had an extra plate of that very strong fluid, which they 
swallowed down with great rapidity. Baked mutton and 
potatoes made the next course ; and when their large, well- 
filled plates were emptied, they were asked, for the second 
time, if they would "likee maw." Again they declined. 
Not so the men who had taken two plates of soup : they 
also took two plates of meat and vegetables. Plain currant 
pudding followed, and for the third time our two friends 
were asked if they would " likee maw," and for the third 
time answered " No." Not so the " double-platers," however : 
for the third time they answered " Yes." 

" There are some good feeders here," remarked Sutton, 
quietly, to a moderate eater at his side. 

"There are so," replied the man. "You see, you're 
allowed two plates of everything at this place, and as some 
of these fellows make only one good meal a day, they put 
away as much as ever they can." 

" Don't they have to pay extra ?" said Sutton. 

" No," replied the stranger ; " it's the same money for six 
plates as it is for three — only eighteen pence." 

Paying one and sixpence each, Sutton and Steanie made 
way for two others, who were, most likely, awaiting their 
turn to demolish six platefals each, at the modest figure of 
threepence per large plateful. 

" I think we had better inquire a little into the boating 

business now," said Sutton, as they walked out ; and they 

accordingly prosecuted their researches in that direction, 

with the result of ascettamm^ \\i2A» the only uses to which 
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they could put their craft, in competition with several 
others, were, plying between the few vessels entering the 
harbour and the shore, and carrying occasional passengers 
some twelVe miles up the river to a spot called the Eight- 
mile Camp, at half a crown per head. This line of business 
could only be followed at times, when the ground between 
Cooktown and the Eight-mile Camp was top boggy for 
travelling. There was also a little to be done by taking 
loading up to the same place for a couple of stores and a 
police dep6t which were established there. 

" What do you say to trying it 1" said Sutton. 

" I don't care about it," replied Steanie ; " there's not 
many passengers to get, and a strong current to pull against 
besides." 

Sutton attempted in vain to persuade Steanie to make an 
attempt, at least, but without success ; and soon discovered 
that his mate much preferred to pass his time in the 
shanties to earning a living, and therefore came to the con- 
clusion that his former boating experiences were mere 
colonial blow, he being in reality a man without enterprise 
or energy. Under these circumstances, Sutton proposed 
that they should sell the boat, divide the proceeds, and 
part Steanie agreeing to this suggestion, the boat was 
put up to auction under a man who had lately opened busi- 
ness in that line, and who daily offered for sale every con- 
ceivable kind of defensive weapon against the blood-thirsty 
aborigines. On the boat being sold, the money was divided, 
and Sutton purchased an old tent and went and camped by 
himself. Walking down to the water's edge next day, he 
observed a man shifting the boat. 

" That was half mine yesterday," said Sutton ; " who 
owns it now V 

" Mr. Kent — the man I'm working for," was the reply. 

" I wanted to see what could be done by taking passengers 
to the Eight-mile," said Sutton; "but my mate couldn't 
see it, so we sold it and parted." 

" We're going to take it up the Endeavour to-morrow," 
said the man ; " would you like to go with us 1" 
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" I shouldn't mind," answered Sutton ; " when do you 
start ]" 

"In the afternoon," said the man; "we shan't go no 
further than the Eight-mile to-morrow night. I suppose 
you don't mind giving a pull ?" 

" Not a bit," said Sutton, " I should like it." 

" Well, be down here to-morrow afternoon about three," 
said the man, pushing the boat away and rowing oflf. 

On the following afternoon Sutton rolled up the few 
things he possessed, and entered the boat in company with 
the boatman, his master, and a friend. For some three or 
four miles they were able to use the sail, after which it was 
all hard pulling for eight or nine miles further, till they 
reached the Eight-mile Camp — so named on account of its 
being that distance from Cooktown by the land. It was 
situated at the side of a small scrubby creek, running into 
the main stream. Pushing their way through the over- 
hanging branches, they arrived at a sloppy landing-place, 
where the boat was soon moored alongside one or two 
others. 

Taking out the sail and other contents, a rough tent was 
formed, and a hearty meal made, in company with some 
two hundred more encamped around. Being inside the 
tropics, they did not require much in the way of blankets 
when they retired for the night, but lay talking till a 
dreamy doze ushered them into slumber, much disturbed 
by those mischievous imps the mosquitoes. The next 
morning, after an early breakfast, they got away again, 
between six and seven o'clock. 

"The alligators don't seem very plentiful," observed 
Sutton, as they pulled once more up the silent Endeavour. 

" There's enough of them about, I'll bet a wager, only 
they won't show themselves," answered Tom, the boatman. 
" When I was in Carpentaria there was plenty there, and 
this is just as far north, and quite as hot." 

"No one has been up this river above a mile or two," 
said Kent^ "so we shall be its explorers." 

'' I should like to Bee 'w\dc\i^Si.y \t heads," said his friend. 
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" because I fancy it might open up a nearer road to the 
Palmer." 

" This ought to be a good country for snakes," remarked 
Sutton. 

" So it is," said Tom, " real whoppers ; didn't you hear 
of that one shot outside Cooktown and sent to Sydney, 
about three weeks ago, twenty-one feet long V* 

" No," said Sutton, " I haven't been above a fortnight in 
Cooktown altogether." 

After rowing for an hour or two between lofty banks, 
lined with interminable forest, and covered with coarse 
grass, from six to eight feet high, they came suddenly upon 
a sloping sandy beach, up which they pulled the boat, and 
landed for a short spell. All over the spot, for a consider- 
able distance back, the ground was covered with shells 
of a pale pink colour, in size and shape much resembling 
oyster shells. These were at once pronounced to be clams, 
the fish of which the blacks had eaten. Evidence of the 
departed banqueters remained in the burnt embers pf their 
extinct fires, which the blacks generally make by laying 
four sticks, with their ends meeting in the centre, where 
they make the fire, pushing them up as they bum away, 
thus ensuring small fires and little smoke, a desirable 
attainment both for saving labour and preventing discovery 
by enemies. 

Resuming their oars, they pulled on again till they 
reached a sharp bend, and another extensive beach. Shells 
were lying about everywhere, and upon going a little back 
into the bush a surprise awaited them, in the shape of a 
long-jawed, bony head of some creature, stuck upon a 
blackened stump. 

"That's an alligator's head," said Tom; "the blacks 
must have killed it." 

" All its teeth are gone," observed Sutton ; " I suppose 
they have been taken to fix on their weapons, or wear as 
ornaments." 

Taking to the boat again, they continued the ascent, but 
the river kept getting narrower and shallower, occasionallY 
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compelling them to get out and haul the boat considerable 
distances, and at length obliging them to come to a full stop. 

Trees were growing out of the bed of the river, the toma- 
hawk marks on which gave further indications of the 
original owners of the country, who, if they were about, 
put in no appearance, and allowed the explorers to eat their 
Cooktown bread and finish the remains of a tin of preserved 
meat in peace. 

" How far do you think we are from Cooktown, Tom 1" 
said Kent. 

" About forty miles, I should think," replied he, " and 
we ought to start back at once." 

" So we will, Tom," said Kent ; " but we are the first op 
here, and I mean to leave a mark behind us," saying which, 
he took the tomahawk and drove the empty meat-tin on to 
a stump close by. Then they retook their oars, and aided 
by the current, pulled rapidly back Upon getting to the 
first beach at which they had previously landed, they pulled 
up again for a short rest. 

" We're lucky so far," said Tom ; " the blacks haven't 
troubled us; I expect they are gone to look after the 
Palmer diggers." 

" I expect so," said Kent, " they are a wandering lot > 
suppose we try our weapons now, we have not got so far to 
go to reach the Eight-mile. Biing the double-barrel out of 
the boat, Tom, and fire it off.'' 

Tom went for the gun, and, taking aim at a tree, pulled 
the trigger, but the charges had got damp, and the caps 
only snapped. 

" Is that the way you keep your gun, Tom V* said Kent; 
" you are a fine fellow to go among the blacks with ; now 
111 try my revolver." 

Pulling it out of his pocket, he fired one shot, which was 
a failure, the chambers, from some cause or other, refusing 
to revolve. 

" Why, your pistol ain't much better than my gun," said 
Tom, grinning. 

^'Tbey are fine toola, I must say," remarked Kent's 
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friend, "and seeing we have nothing to defend our- 
selves, if the blacks should put in an appearance, I think 
we had better trot. You are a lively lot," continued he, 
laughing, " to invite a friend on a trip through a strange 
country, infested with cannibals, and your only means of 
protection a gun that won't fire, and a cheap Yankee re- 
volver, only fit for a shop window." 

" Well, I had to stand the same chance myself," said 
Kent ; " but it would have been a go, wouldn't it, if they 
should have happened to have tackled us, and driven their 
nasty spears through our boat ; the alligators would have 
had us if they didn't." - 

As it was getting dark, the explorers did not wait any 
longer, but pushed on down the stream without stopping 
at the Eight-mile, and continued their course till they 
arrived safely, but late, at that concentration of civilisation, 
Cooktown. 

Two days after this Sutton dropped across three men 
whom he had left behind in the boarding-house in Sydney. 
They had lately arrived by the steamer Victoria. 

" Hallo !" cried one of them, " what I you're not off to 
the Palmer yet, then V 

" I am not, mate," answered Sutton, " or I should have 
gone." 

"Well, you'd better join us — we can do with another; 
what do you say, mates 1" said he, addressing them. 

As they were all agreeable, Sutton made answer that he 
would take their oflfer, and inquired when they were going 
to start. 

"To-morrow mornin', mate," replied the leader, wha 
spoke with a slight brogue, and answered to the name of 
Pat. " Will that shuit ye r 

"Yes," said Sutton. "I'll bring my swag round pre- 
sently," and going soon after to his own tent, he wrote a 
tender epistle to Ellen, putting as much of the bright, and 
as little of the dark side of things before her as possible, 
and desiring her to send her reply to the post-office. Cook- 
town, Endeavour Eiver, North Queensland. Having posted 
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it, he went round to the auctioneer who had disposed of the 
boat, and made a bargain with him for his tent^ taking in 
exchange, in default of money, an old cayahy carbine, which 
he thought might be useful against the much-talked'Of 
blacks. 

" You're the bhoy for the darkies, sure,'' said Pat on 
Sutton's return. "Faix, you'll want that blunderbns if 
all's thrue about thim cannibals." 

" If all is true that's said about them, we'll never come 
back here alive," said Sutton, laughing. 

'^ I must go and look at our old horse, and see if he's got 
over his tumble out of the steamer yet," said one of the 
other men. 

" Did ye iver see such a way of sarvin' dumb craythers 
before in yer loife ? Faix, they call it landin' 'em," said 
Pat, " when they only tumble 'em head over heels into the 
wather among the sharks, and the poor bastes have to swim 
ashore afther gettin' a clear tin foot fall." 

The following afternoon the party made a start, with 
their horse loaded with provisions and other necessaries to 
the weight of some two hundred and sixty pounds. For 
over a week they continued their journey, meeting on the 
way with numbers of diggers returning to Cooktown. Some 
had been successful, but the great majority were leaving the 
Palmer disgusted. All had a worn, yellow-skinned appear- 
ance, and the majority looked discontented and fever- 
stricken. Many had death plainly stamped on their faces, 
and some of the poor fellows were pitiable to behold. 
Being too weak to carry their clothing under the oppres- 
sive heat of the tropical sun, they had thrown away all 
save their worn-out trousers, and in one or two instances 
had even dispensed with these, and staggered onward to fall 
by the hands of waylaying blacks, perish from exhaustion 
on the track, or die upon reaching Cooktown. 

A very discouraging account indeed these returning mea 

gave of the Palmer. Provisions were said to be extravagantly 

high ; beef one shilling per pound, and flour two shillings 

per pound. The VAaeka "weie Uo\Me«ome, but dangoroas 
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only to stragglers from the neighbourhood of other diggers, 
and fever and ague, they stated, was making sad havoc. 
On reaching the scene of the rush, our four friends found 
all the gullies near the river either occupied or worked out, 
and consequently were obliged, like all new-comers, to go 
farther back. The sinking being only two or three feet^ 
they went over the ground quickly ; but, in common with 
most others, found their operations retarded by the absence 
of water in quantities sufficient to wash the dirt. Carts not 
being procurable, the wash dirt had to be carried in bags 
to the river, and that being a considerable distance away, 
took up so much of their time that the takings per man at 
the end of the week did not average above three or four 
pounds. Although the gold was pretty well spread about, 
pockets and prizes were very scarce, and anything like a 
pile, the digger's hope and stimulant, speedily vanished 
from their cidculations. The heat being oppressive, the 
four men gradually found their strength slowly lessening, 
and soon perceived that they could not work as they had 
been able to do in Victoria. A steady process of exhaustion 
of the system seemed to be going on — a daily loss of vitality, 
which was not recovered again at night. They felt themselves 
to be slowly stewing away, and in every other tent it was 
the same. Quinine was the great sovereign remedy in the 
eyes of the diggers, almost every man taking a bottle to the 
Palmer with him ; but, in spite of their belief in its efficacy, 
it was a manifest failure, for as it was with the first-born in 
the houses of Egypt, so it was at the Palmer — in every tent 
there was one down ; deaths were common, and burials 
without ceremony the usual thing. The constant recurrence 
of suffering and death frequently make men callous to the 
calls of humanity, and in some cases men were found in 
their tents dead or dying, meanly deserted by their mates. 
One day, some excitement was caused among the gold 
hunters by a man coming in from the bush badly speared ; 
he had been out alone prospecting, when he was suddenly 
surprised by some of the aborigines, and speared as he ran 
back for his life to the nearest party. The jagged spear- 
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heads were extracted, but being probably poisoned^ the 
poor fellow died the next day. A general turn-out was 
made after the enemy, and false alarms frequently raised 
by .the occasional discharge of firearms ; but the blacks 
were far too watchful to be shot like monkey-bears in a 
tree by an excited and noisy crowd of men, and the search 
ended as it began. 

Sutton's party had frequently to go in search of fresh 
ground, and each time had to remove further from the 
water, but still they kept their spirits up and pegged away 
bravely. Their provisions becoming exhausted, they were 
compelled to purchase more from the supplies brought up 
by two or three speculators. The price they had to pay 
was so high, that their little stock of gold began sensibly 
to decrease ; moreover, the character of the supply was so 
intermittent, that they were several times nearly starving. 
Under these circumstances, it was decided that Sutton and 
Pat should take the horse with them down to Cooktown, and 
get another stock of necessaries. Pat went away accord- 
ingly to look for the horse, but after an hour's search, returned 
with the information that he was unable to find it 

" Can't find it !" said one of the others, '* why, I saw it 
feeding at the top of the gully, yesterday." 

" It isn't there now, anyhow," said Pat, " or it's carcase 
either, although I saw it myself with the hobbles on all 
right last night." 

The horse being of the utmost importance, all four went 
out to inquire and seek for it, but without any success, and 
knowing it could not have strayed far in its hobbles, they 
CAmo to the conclusion that it had been stolen by some 
one who had ridden it back to Cooktown ; but whether 
lost, stolen, or speared by the blacks, gone it was, and gone 
for ever. To make matters worse, one of their number 
fell ill with the fever, which was at first of the usual inter- 
mittent character ; one day he would be a little better and 
the next day woree, but perspiring continually and steadily 
getting weaker ; then fits of ague seized him, andj the fever 
became more pronounced. 
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The invalid was not long without a companion in misfor- 
tune, for the same tropical enemy attacked Sutton, and 
though a much younger man, he speedily began to feel its 
effects. As he lay prostrated in his tent, he began to think 
seriously of his position. He had had many disappoint- 
ments and trials, but hope was still powerful in his breast, 
and his love for Ellen as strong as ever. Therefore he did 
not feel disposed to throw away his life while there was any 
chance of saving it. 

Observing how many were dying around him, through 
delaying their departure from the fever-stricken country till 
they were too weak to leave it, he decided to act more 
reasonably and vigorously, and clear out at once. That 
evening he informed his mates of his resolve, and added, 
that if his sick mate liked to accompany him, they could 
travel together, while Pat and the others remained behind 
if they preferred to. 

" Faith, I don't see anything here worth staying for,'* 
said Pat, ** and I might take the faver myself next week, 
sure ; but indepindent of that, I ain't goin' to see you two 
poor divils crawling along loike ghosts, to be knocked on 
the head and eaten, maybe, by thim nasty cannibals, with- 
out my bein' alongside yer to have a fling at 'em ; so I'll 
just roll up my blankets, and go wid ye." 

" You are a good fellow, Pat," said Sutton ; " when ypu 
make an offer you do it with such heartiness that it is quite 
a pleasure to accept it." 

"Well, it's no good my staying here alone," said the 
fourth man ; " we're not clearing our expenses now, so we'd 
better all go. Jack," said he, turning to the sick man, 
" do you think you can manage to jog along slowly with us?" 

" I'll try," said the poor fellow, as he shook with ague ; 
" I'm sure to die if I stay here, and I might stand a chance 
at Cooktown, if I can only get there." 

Early on the following morning they made their melan- 
choly exit, Pat and Tom loaded heavily with blankets and 
food, Sutton lightly burdened, and the more advanced 
invalid walking with the aid of a stick. 
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** What ! you mean tracks V* said a man in the neighbonr- 
ing tent, as they filed slowly down the gully towards the 
Cooktown path. 

'^ Yes, wo ain't goin' to die here like dogs for the sake of 
tucker and the chance of a one-ounce nugget,^ answered 
Tom. 

'^ You're in the right on it, mates/' responded the man; 
** this is about the greatest swindle of a rush I was ever on. 
So long, I hope you'll get down safe." 

With the help of his stick and the assistance of his mates, 
Jack managed to keep going, and as their pace was any- 
thing but rapid, they made the day's journey last as long 
as possible before camping. As they continued their course, 
the invalid's progress became slower, and in spite !of all 
their efforts to keep up his heart, he lost courage as he lost 
strength, and sorrowfully gave up hope. 

''It's no good your tellin' me, mates, that 111 be all 
right agin," said he ; "I tell yer I'm done ; I'll never see 
Sydney agin, if ever I do Cooktown. I've drunk hard in 
my time, like most diggers, and my constitoosion's gone, 
besides which, I'm a far older man nor any of you, and 
ain't got your show ; I'm too weak to travel, and 111 have 
to lie down and die." 

On the ninth day he could go no further, and Pat and 
Tom made a rough stretcher with their blankets and a 
couple of saplings, and tried to carry him ; but Jack was a 
heavy man, and his bearers being much weaker than when 
they left Cooktown, the progress was extremely slow, in 
consequence of which they again altered their programme, 
and it was decided that Pat should go on to the Eight- 
mile — then about two days' journey distant — and hire help 
to carry him in. It seemed four very long days to the 
three men remaining behind before Pat returned with help 
and quinine. 

As the two additional men, together with Pat and Tom^ 

bore the invalid along, while he lay extended on the rough 

jitretcher; it seemed to Sutton, following silently behind, 

verymuch like a funeral ]^xoce%%\oii,«sid before they reached 
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the Eight-mile Camp it was bo in reality ; for when they 
took the stretcher off their shoulders for the last time, it 
'was only to dig his grave. There is something very mourn- 
ful about the rough burial of a man by his mates in the 
bush. Do what you will, you can't make the body look 
-comfortable, as people understand the strangely familiar 
term used in relation to a corpse in England. No washing, 
no clean shroud, no flower in the breast, but tumble him in 
silently, without ceremony, and cover him up. " It looks 
very hke murder," thought Sutton, as he gazed on while 
they put the old digger in his last hole, remote from all the 
associations of his youth and home. 

The morning after the funeral, Sutton and his two com- 
panions entered the long, straggling thoroughfare of Cook- 
town, and as they drew near the river-side portion, then* 
attention was attracted by a large crowd at the water's 
edge, opposite to a steamer with the blue peter flying. 

" There's a steamer goin' away with a lot of broken down 
-diggers aboard," said Pat. 

" It strikes me there's a row on," said Tom ; ** look how 
they're climbing the sides, and their mates helpin' 'em up ; 
let's go down and see." 

" What's the row ]" said Tom to a man next him, when 
they had joined the crowd. 

**■ They're a rushin' of the steamer," answered the man, 
'** while the company is sellin' tickets at the office in the 
town, there's a lot of starvin' fellers as is too poor to pay 
a rushin' of her here," said he, laughing with much enjoy- 
ment. " There'll be a pretty row directly, for the skipper 
has sent for the troopers." 

The steamer was lying about forty yards from the shore, 
and a number of boats were making a fine harvest by taking 
men across the intervening water at a shilling a head. The 
chip's officers were shouting to the diggers crowding the 
boats to keep ofl* and clear away, but their shouts had not 
the slightest effect, and the men clambered the sides like 
pirates, helped up by those on board. Just at this juncture, 
the police boat shot out from the land, and eight or ten 
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troopers boarded the vessel also. After shouting and ges- 
ticulating for some time without any effect, the police 
attempted to seize some of the non-payers ; but this only 
made matters worse, and a rescue was soon effected, amid 
much uproar on the ship and hooting from the land. The 
enraged troopers thereupon drew their revolvers, and 
threatened generally to shoot somebody. The only response 
to this threat was more uproar, with the Edition of stones 
from the beach ; and the land force, suddenly discdvering 
a plentiful sapply of ammunition under their feet, poured 
in volley after volley with such effect,' that the troopers were 
soon compelled to beat an ignominious retreat into the 
cabin, and the vessel continued to fill with the non-payers. 

"Well, are you beaten V* said the captain gruffly to the 
police-officer, when inside the cabin. 

"What could we do against all that lotf replied the 
officer. 

" Why didn't you shoot some of the hounds V* said the 
captain. 

" We should have had a fine show at that game, shouldn't 
we 1 Suppose you try it, captain," retorted the officer. 

To this the captain returned no answer^ but pouring out 
some brandy, swallowed it down in much wrath, and passed 
the bottle to the police-officer. 

" The best thing you can do, captain," said the latter, " is 
to let them go quietly, and when you get to Brisbane, where 
there is plenty of force, have them all run in." 

" Look what they will eat on the road," said the captain ; 
" don't you think I could starve them out of the ship before 
I start r 

" Not the least chance of it," returned the officer. " There 
are plenty ashore who will bring them food for what cash 
they've got, and if they ran short, they might take it into 
their heads to break open your stores, or set the ship on fire." 

This view of the situation appeared to strike the captain 
with much force, and wrathfuUy admitting its probability 
with a few oaths, he decided to take the police-officer's 
counaeL 
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Four hours later the steamer puffed out to sea, with her 
decks crowded with the men who had made up their minds 
not to die of f^ver and starvation in the tropics while a 
vessel lay handy to carry them away. 

After our three friends had pitched their tent, Sutton 
went round to the post-office, where he found two letters 
awaiting him. One was from his uncle, the other from 
Ellen. Opening the latter with a tremor of nervous pleasure, 
which had nothing whatever to do with the fits of ague 
which occasionally seized him, he read as follows : 

" Quartztop. 

" My dearest Henry, 

"Your welcome and loving letter reached me just 
eight days after you wrote it, and I felt very sorry you 
could not receive any reply for some time, as I might, per- 
haps, have diverted you from your journey. I cannot say 
my sorrow was lessened when I received your next letter 
from Cooktown. At first my hope was that you would see 
cause to change your mind, and had you not stated your 
intention of proceeding on the following morning to the 
Palmer, should have used both argument and affection in 
my letter to dissuade you from what appears to me to be a 
desperate course of action. The motive which has induced 
you to take the step is nobly unselfish, and makes me love 
and admire you more than ever, and thus far increases my 
happiness : but, on the other hand, the knowledge that you 
are risking your life by the sea, the savages, and the malaria 
of North Queensland, to surround me with comforts and 
luxuries, makes me anxious and melancholy in the extreme. 
What to me are those comforts and luxuries compared with 
the value of your life 1 For years I have not known them. 
You are the substance of my happiness, whilst they are but 
its incidence ; fit to adorn a house, but not to lighten the 
heart. If I lose you, the substance, can I be consoled by 
the tinsel of gold, the mere shadow of happiness, or its 
embroidery only 1 I beg yuu will come back without delay, 
nor risk more that life which is now not your own to 

11— "l 
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lose. I can live in poverty with you, or, if you desire it, 
I can still wait, although it is my belief happiness can be 
found in mutual affection on even a small portion of this 
world's goods. I cannot bear you to remain where you are, 
exposed, as you must be, to manifold dangers. Come back 
at once. Let us emulate the contentment of Bums' cotter, 
whose warm, trusting, and domestic nature may be a guide 
to us. Let us make poetry a practical thing in our every- 
day life, and shut out the difficulties of existence with 
true love. 

" Your ever-loving and anxious 

" Ellen." 

As Sutton finished reading, his eyes filled with tears. 
No one was observing him, so no one noticed what in man 
is commonly and frequently erroneously termed a weakness. 
Modern life is so given up to utilitarianism, science, and 
business, that anything like sentiment and affection is sup- 
pressed, or relegated to the realms of imagination and fiction. 
Yet there are times when it exerts some power, and pierces 
even cold philosophy ; and at such moments, when, backed 
by self-sacrificing action, the words " I love you " fall, like a 
divine blessing, upon the soul of a man fighting through 
adverse influences for the conditions of a reasonable exist- 
ence, he may be pardoned if he manifests some emotion. 

Had Sutton been well and strong, instead of ill and weak, 
he could not have kept back the evidence of the impression 
made upon his sensitive mind. After he had read it through 
once more, he carefully folded and deposited it in the pouch 
on his waistbelt, and then for a few minutes sat absorbed in 
happy reverie. 

Presently he opened and read his uncle's letter, which ran 
thus: 

"Dear Harry, 

" Your letter from Cooktown, in which you inform 

me that you are just going to start for the Palmer Bosh, 

reached me all right. 1 Aon'ti \\VLe -^jout journey, and think 
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you might have done better by staying in Victoria ; but I 
linsh you all possible luck. 

" We had another flood here lately, which knocked a lot 
of our fencing down ; but Tom and myself have got it all 
up again. Luckily, as you know, we had no crop to lose 
this time. Some who had, but did not have it threshed, 
have had their stacks washed clean away. One good may 
result from it, perhaps — that is, the destruction of the cater- 
pillar chrysalises. If they don't drown, they will inevitably 
die from rheumatism. 

" You will be surprised to learn that I have a new under- 
taking in hand. Some years ago I was working on the 
deep leads in Ballarat, and several times I've been struck 
with the resemblance which the ground about here bears to 
that quarter. Thinking it possible there might be a deep lead 
on our ground, and, having a good deal of time to spare just 
now, I have, with the help of Tom, spent my leisure in 
sinking a shaft. We are now down fifty feet, have had no 
water as yet, and I don't believe we shall have much. We 
have commenced to slab, in order to be safe, though I think 
the ground would stand without it. I have great hopes of 
it. The neighbouring hills, as you know, are all covered 
with waterwom quartz, and two or three specimens carrying 
fine gold have been picked up round about here at different 
times. 

" Turning to other things. Mat Shea was killed the other 
day : his horse bucked right over, fell on the top of him, 
and broke his back. As the last two seasons have been so 
disgusting, I do not intend to put in so much crop this year. 
There's a tremendous lot of thistles coming up, and when 
I'm not in the shaft I'm cutting them. 

" Write when you get a ohance, and let me know how 
you* are getting on. 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

"W^iLLiAM Bland." 

After reading this letter, Sutton rose from the tree-stump 
on which he was sitting, went to a store, where he pur- 
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chased pen^ ink^ and paper, and, returning to his tent, made 

an effort to write; but, finding the ague upon him, he 

deferred it till the next day, by which time the fit had 
gone. 

In his reply to his uncle, he merely informed him, in a short 
note, of his immediate intention of returning, without having 
made the pile he had hoped for, but weakened a little with 
what he termed a slight attack of fever and ague, which, be 
'had no doubt, would leave him on his getting out of Queens- 
land. 

Sitting in his blanket, well' propped up with dry leaves 
by his thoughtful mates, Sutton wrote the letter to Ellen 
which we give below : 

" Dearest and truest Ellen, 

" I have just received your letter from Quartztop, 
which comes like heavenly balm to my wounded souL I 
could not answer it before, having been away at the Palmer 
River, where, I am sorry to say, I was not successful. It 
does not take many words to convey this information to 
you, but it costs me many pangs to write them. 

'' I am sadly disappointed at not having accomplished the 
object of my journey, and the only consolation I have is that 
afforded so generously in your loving communication. It 
has done to a great extent for me what the doctor was un- 
able to do for Lady Macbeth, ' Kaze out the written troubles 
of the brain.' I have been ill too, but quite as much from 
mental depression as physical exhaustion ; but now I shall 
no longer trust to quinine, and, throwing physic to the dogs, 
shall take three doses of your letter every day instead. It 
is the only medicine that will be of any service to me^ and 
God bless you for sending it. 

'^ I intend to return to Squattermania at once, and hope 
soon to have the happiness of being again in your own dear 
presence. Till that joyful moment arrives, I will live in the 
hope and comfort which the cheering words of your letter 
inspire. 

**Am you say notUng about -joxxi ovrn health, I trust you 
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Are well, and mean to keep so. Please assure me such is the 
fact in your next letter, as I feel more anxious about your 
health than my own ; and address your letter to the Mel- 
bourne General Post Office. 

" Your true lover, 

" Henry." 

The next day he posted his two letters, and during the 
next few days began to feel an improvement in his healtL 
Ellen's letter had undoubtedly a large share in advancing 
his recovery, so raising his oppressed spirits by the loving 
constancy displayed in every line, that it made him feel like 
another man ; and his constitution, being unbroken by in- 
temperance, soon began to master its enemy. 

Two or three days after posting his letters, a sailing vessel 
left with large numbers on board; and, as the departing 
diggers were largely in excess of those arriving, it became 
evident that the great Palmer Rush was falling in general 
estimation. Sutton did not wish his sea voyage to be 
longer than he could help, and therefore declined to go 
away by the sailing vessel. 

About a fortnight later, the Victoria steamer dropped 
anchor in the offing, being warned by her agents not to come 
<jlose in, for fear of being rushed ; and Sutton and his mates 
took their tickets, and, by the aid of the rackety old 
steamer plying about the bay, were, in company with a 
large number more, taken on board the Victoria. The 
rackety steamer made two or three trips between the ship 
and the shore, putting on board the larger vessel somewhere 
about two hundred passengers. What little accommodation 
there was in the way of bunks was quickly snapped up by 
«ound and selfish bullies, to the exclusion of the fever- 
stricken invalids ; the motto on board being, " Every man 
for himself, and God for us all." 

" Sure, we'll have to make a shake-down, and jest doss 
wheriver we can," said Pat ; " but we're gettin' away from 
the niggers and the faver, any way, and the Banana men 
«can have it all to thimselves." 
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'* There is one corner on the lower deck where we can 
stretch out," said Sutton. 

" There's a good many poor devils on board who look a* 
if they wouldn't last long, some of *em shakin' with the 
ague as if they were about to be hung," observed the other 
man. 

Not many hours elapsed before gambling commenced, 
and it did not cease till the short voyage was terminated. 
The passengers were generally of the roughest type, and na 
social arrangements were made for properly distributing 
food at the meals. No attempt was made to divide them- 
selves into messes, and when the pea-soup was being carried 
along the deck in buckets, to be deposited on the tables 
below, the first lot was completely mobbed before it reached 
its destination, by an eager crowd armed with tin plates 
and pannikins. 

" I never saw such a hungry lot of savages in my life. 
Wait till you get down below, can't yer ]" sung out one of 
the soup-carriers. 

But nobody heeded him, and in went the pannikins, and 
out came the scalding fluid, much of it falling on the deck 
before it escaped from the surrounding throng. Very little 
reached the men below, who had to wait for a fresh lot be- 
fore they had a chance to do the same as the energetic 
feeders above. Luckily, the supply of food was plentiful, 
and almost everybody obtained some, including Sutton and 
his mates, before it was exhausted. 

"That old fellow can't have been to the Palmer — ^he- 
must have caught the fever in Cooktown," said Sutton, in 
reference to an old man opposite him, shaking so with the 
ague that he could scarcely get the soup to his mouth. 

" I dare say not," said Pat ; " they say it was nearly as 
bad at Cooktown as the Palmer." 

Alongside the old man were his two sons, about fifteen 

and seventeen years old respectively, who swallowed their 

soup quite unmindful of their sick father's almost futile 

effortB. 

Satton walked over to him, \iA4 \\. ^eiitlY to his mouthy 

and poured it slowly down Yub c^uv\exvTi^\)Kco^X*. 
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" You look after your father better," said Sutton to the 
lads, who returned him a nod for answer. 

Presently, a joint of salt beef was hurried along the deck 
and safely deposited down below ; the rush followed pre» 
eipitately, and a squabble was soon going on over its divi- 
sion. Not caring to emulate dogs or vultures, Sutton sat 
on the deck and waited patiently. Shortly afterwards, a. 
huge dish of potatoes with their peels on was borne along 
the deck, and in an instant it was spied and surrounded. 
In went a number of hands, and in besides went several 
sheath-knives at the same time, harpooning the potatoes 
and, in some instances, the fingers also, causing much 
swearing but more laughter. • Sutton preferred to wait till 
more potatoes appeared on the scene, and then he secured 
sufficient for his wants. 

On the second day, in the afternoon, the Victoria ran into 
one of the Queensland ports, and lay for a hour or two 
alongside a rough jetty. A river debouched into the bay, 
and a tribe of qui^t blacks crossing near hand at a ford 
attracted general attention. Keeping well together, and 
almost swimming, their black heads on the top of the water 
presented a strange appearance. 

" I wonder they ain't afraid of the sharks and alligators,"" 
observed one of the diggers. 

"I don't believe there's any of 'em about here," said 
another, " or the darkies wouldn't risk their skins." 

" I'll bet you ten bob you're not game to swim across a. 
little higher up, where it's a bit deeper," said the first one. 

" I'll take your bet," replied the second, and, after more 
talk and a few expletives had been indulged in, a party 
gathered on the bank some distance up to watch the result 
of the bet. The river was about eighty yards wide where 
the swimmer stripped himself Plunging boldly in, he 
swam with a good stroke, and safely reached the farther 
side. 

" Bravo, old boy, you've won," cried several. 

" I'll take another ten bob I come back again," said the 
swimmer. 
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"Don't try it," sung out two or three; "there's two 
fellows in a hoat at the jetty to fetch you back/' 

" Will any one take my bet V* cried the swimmer. 

"No, no; don't try it," replied several 

" Well, I'll swim back for love, and not for money," re- 
turned the swimmer, and in another instant was in the 
water. He had scarcely recrossed a half the distance when 
he uttered a horrible yell, threw up his arms and dis- 
appeared. 

" Out with the boat," cried the excited crowd, and it was 
immediately pulled to the spot. 

A few moments of intense suspense ensued, when the 
head of the swimmer reappeared some yards down the 
stream. The boat quickly reached him, and he was hauled 
in with one leg bitten off just above the knee. Taken to 
the shore, his bleeding stump was bound up in a rough and 
ready manner, there being neither surgeons nor doctors 
either on the ship or among the few white settlers on 
shore ; but in less than half an hour the man had died 
from bleeding and exhaustion. Undertaking is necessarily 
quick in a hot climate, but, in this case, it was more than 
usually so, for special reasons, and before the Victoria left 
the jetty, the dead man was laid in the earth. For a few 
hours after the vessel was at sea, the affair lasted .as a topic 
for discussion, after which it gave place to the more 
engrossing fascination of cards. 

On the following day, the vessel steamed into another 
port, and moored by the side of an extremely long and 
scarcely finished jetty. As the passengers were informed 
she would lie there for three hours, they all went ashore, 
and wandered over the small, clean-looking township and 
the adjoining land. Some two or three hundred blacks 
were sprawling about in savage bliss and laziness on the 
•grass close by, and a few more industriously disposed, 
through the stimulation of hunger, were earning spare food 
by carrying water to the white folks' houses from the 
creek some distance away. After strolling about for a 
short time, Sutton letuvneA lo tha ship, at the side of 
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which a performance was being carried out by an ugly 
black lubra and an attenuated son of about fifteen, adorned 
in the raiment with which he was bom. The latter was 
performing an idiotic dance under the direction of his 
mother, prompted by the expectation of a little tobacco. 

" Give it poor blackfeller bit a baccy," whined the lubra. 

"Dance, you , dance," replied a sailor; where- 
upon the mother jabbered to her son, who jabbered back 
again, and then, throwing his body forward in a helpless kind 
of droop, proceeded to lift his arms and legs alternately in 
a lazy, mechanical sort of way, while he chanted what may 
have been part of a comic opera, but had very much the ex- 
pression of tragedy. Upon the receipt of a plug of tobacco, 
the pair retired from public life, and soon afterwards the 
diggers flocked aboard, each man bringing with him a string 
pf bananas. Shortly after, the Victoria steamed out of the 
bay, passing by a jutting headland, where sat a little child 
in the charge of a young white damsel, who was listening 
very attentively to the earnest utterances of a young man 
of a very warmhearted and sympathetic nature, no doubt. 
Near them reclined a sable maiden arrayed like Mother 
Eve, but the interesting pair did not seem to regard that 
fact as anything uncommon or indecorous, or in any way 
out of harmony with a Queensland landscape; probably 
they considered it added to the romance of the situation. 
Nothing particularly eventful occurred during the remainder 
of the voyage to Sidney, which was reached after a five 
days' run from Cooktown, and Sutton returned to the 
boarding-house where he had previously stayed, and where 
we shall leave him, while we see what Mick and Dan Garven 
have been doing. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



•''Why, murther, Dan ! what the divil have yerbeen^ about 
wid yer nose, my bhoy?" was the salutation of Michael 
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Garven on the return of his son from Qoartztop, after his 
embroilment with Sutton over Ellen Murray. 

" I got it hurt all along of cursed Murray's daughter," 
replied Dan. " Three or four digger chaps, her bullies, set 

on to me and knocked me about, because I gave the 

a bit of my mind." 

" Didn't yer kill any of 'em, my poor bhoy ?" said the 
father, gazing tenderly at the flattened nasal organ of Im 
son. 

** I nearly killed the worst of the lot," answered the un- 
veracious Dan. " I left him with one eye druve into his 
head, some of his teeth down his throat, and his nose higher 
up his face than it ever was afore." 

" More power to yer, my bhoy T said Michael. " If any 
of 'em only show their noses down here,' well give 'em our 
curse, and the taishte of a shtick acrost their heads, the 
cowardly, murtherin' hounds! H — 11 to their sowls for 
traitin' yer like they've done !" 

" Old Murray's partly to blame," said Dan, "bekase he's 
the gal's father, and no doubt he kidded her on to turn 
me up." 

" Ye niver ought to have gone afther her at all," said 
Michael, " but married the one I wanted yer to have — a fer 
jiurtier gal nor Ellen, and right out from Clonmel into the 
bargain." 

" Well, I'll take her now," said Dan, " if you'll only get 
old Murray out of the hotel, and put me in it. 1 shouldn't 
have got in any row if he hadn't made his gal bolt" 

** Will yer f exclaimed his father, with eagerness ; " then, 
by gorra. 111 soon have him out." 

" Why didn't yer inform on him, or let me do it when I 
wanted before 1" said Dan. 

" Bekase ye wanted to marry his darter,"replied the father, 
" and I didn't loike her, shure. But now ye've given her 
up, I don't moind tumin' him out of the hotel to plaise 
yer." 

In accordance with this settlement of matters, Michael 
Garven went over to Mutt^j ot\. t\ve following ni^t, and 
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intimated his wish to him that he should vacate the premises 
in favour of his son Dan. 

" You have done well out of me, Michael," said Murray, 
who looked worn and ill, ** and have not left much to lay 
your hands on except the hotel, and that you now want I 
•expect you mean to have the last drop of blood, and then 
take the Government reward and sell me." 

"I shan't be so hard on yer as that, Murray,'* returned 
Michael, "if you don't droive me to it by bein' obsthinate ; 
but will let yer die in paice, without doin' any harm to your 
-childer's kerackter nayther, by gittin' yer mixed up in an 
onplaisant-like way wid the Government." 

^' You drive a hard bargain," said Murray, with a sigL 
** You know my weak point is my children, and you make 
the most of it Since my daughter left I have felt more 
miserable than ever I did before. I might as well be out of 
it, and dead too, for that matter, as continue to live on in 
the wretched way I am doing now. Of course, it's very kind 
of you to spare me on account of my children, and their 
future prospects and good name — very kind indeed," added 
Murray, with a contemptuous smile ; " and under the cir- 
cumstances I may as well accept your offer, I suppose, as 
wait for a better one." 

" Just as well, faith !" i-eplied Michael, with a grin ; " sure, 
the public loine doesn't suit yer at all, at all ; the business 
and you don't agree, loike; you've been brought up too 
much the gintleman intirely for it." 

" You shall have the hotel," said Murray. " You are right, 
it is ill suited to me, and will, no doubt, be more in harmony 
with your breeding than mine. But you must give me time 
to get a place run upon my allotment in the township first" 

" Two months will be plinty for that," said Michael, " and 
I shan't be hard on yer if it's a day or two more ;" and after 
emptying his glass for the second time, he returned home to 
inform his hopeful son of the result 

At the end of his father's recital, Dan expressed his 
opinion, in sulky tones, that Murray had been treated too 
well, and given too much time. 
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" I thought," said he, " when you went away, you was 
going to turn him out there and then." 

" Shure, you don't want to make him desperate V* said the 
father. *^ You'd shpoil all that way. He moight take it 
into his head to shoot himself, and iave us afther all widont 
the hotel ; not to mintion that little pot of gould I belare 
he's got planted somewheres, besides." 

*' Well, perhaps youVe right," returned the son. " I'll get 
the hotel, any way, and, maybe, knock somethin' more out 
of him before we cook him ;" and here the subject dropped. 

In less than three months Murray went into his new 
abode, and Dan Garven took possession of the hotel, much 
to the astonishment of the Port Arran people. When the 
late proprietor of the premises entered his new abode, he 
took with him his old enemy, which, under his new condi- 
tions of solitary confinement, soon threatened to sap his 
reason, and at no distant period lay him in the grave. As 
the months rolled on, he gradually fell from bad to worse. 
No longer led from inward thoughts by constant intercourse 
with strangers, his mind frequently reverted to the past, 
and remembrances of a loving wife and children in a former 
happy home flashed across his brain at intervals, only to 
disappear again in a hideous blank. At other times his 
imagination, no longer under the control of his will, would 
play strange freaks on his nerves, weakened as they were 
by long indulgence in drink, and horrible spectres started up 
before him, which he had not the power to banish. The 
terrible strain upon his constitution began to tell upon his 
health, and after a while he became so seriously ill that he 
was scarcely able to get about. 

After recovery from a paroxysm of terror one day, he sat, 
with his head leaning on his hand, and a melancholy and 
haggard expression on his face, gloomily soliloquising. 

** It will not do," he muttered. ** I cannot live alone ; I 

cannot bear the strain upon my nerves ; madness will be 

the end of it, and perhaps death by my own hand. Why 

did I let Ellen go 1 why did I give her cause to go 1 why 

did I withhold the tiuWv feoTci \v«t Vaiowledge when she 
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charged me with parental cowardice and indifference 1 Ah t 
I may take a little consolation here, for I wished to spare 
her the feeling of inward disgrace she would have had to 
endure if I had told the truth, and owned myself a felon. 
What a cursed fool I was, when I took that money, not ta 
foresee that every crime carries its own punishment with it, 
eating into the soul of the criminal as deep as is his percep- 
tion of what constitutes crime ! Ah ! there they come again l'^ 
said he, suddenly starting up, and gazing wildly round; 
" there they come, a whole army of them. Keep back ! 
What do you want 1 Gold ! You can't have it ; it's all 
gone. You will have it, will you 1 Why, you're worse than 
the Garvens ; they don't ask me for what I have not got.. 
Begone, you fiends, in the name of heaven, back to the hell 
which gave you birth ! I cannot give you that which I do 
not possess. What ! you won't go ? Then I'll make you 
cried he, springing forward with a yell ; but the next in- 
stant he tottered, and fell unconscious upon his face. 

When he awoke to consciousness, he found himself lying 
upon his bed, listening to the sound of pleasant voices, and 
absorbing into his inner comprehension, with bewildered 
joy, the realisation of the presence of his gentle daughter 
Ellen. 

" Ellen," cried the much-wondering father, " is it really 
you I see, or only your celestial apparition V* 

" It is I, father, in my own bodily presence," said Ellen, 
smiling through her tears. "Feel my hands; and John 
Collins and his wife are with us too, back again from 
Quartztop. I have asked them to stay and keep us company 
for awhile." 

" God bless you, my daughter, and them too ! I need 
company very badly," said the stricken father, with a sigh. 
" Will you kiss me, Ellen, and say you forgive me V* 

" Kiss you 1 Certainly I will," said Ellen tenderly, bend- 
ing down. "But forgive you I need not, as I did so on the 
day I went away." 

" To you my conduct then must have seemed mean and 
cowardly; for I gave you no explanation, and kei^t \g.^ 
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motives dark. But I will never again gite you cause to 
ileave me, my child," said the father, sorrowfully. 

"Don't talk that way, father, or you will break my 
heart,'' replied Ellen, weeping. '* I have forgiven long ago, 
and now I want to forget." Here she beckoned John and 
his wife to his bed-side. 

" I am sorry to see you so ill, Mr. Murray," said John, 
walking forward, " and hope you'll soon get better." 

" I don't know whether I ever shall," said Murray, " I 
feel so terribly low-spirited ; where is your wife, John 1" 

" Oh, she's here right enough," answered John ; "couldn't 
you hear her 1 Come along, mother, and cheer Mr. Murray 
up a bit ; you're better than me at that sort of thing." 

^'Most women are better comforters than men," said 
Mrs. Collins, bustling up, beaming. " John is a very good 
sort of a fellow, Mr. Murray, but he's nowhere at a sick 
bed ; he can't even make a drop of gruel for me properiy 
when I'm poorly." 

"I've never seen you poorly yet," grumbled John; 
" sometimes you eat a little too much, but fasting is the 
best remedy for that, not grueL" 

" You hold your tongue, John," said Mrs. Collins ; " I 
was talking to Mr. Murray, not you. I heard you say you 
was very low-spirited," said she, addressing the invalid, 
•** well, I've got something here to revive you a bit — a new- 
laid egg, a round of toast, and a drop of good tea ; so sit 
up and show us all what a good appetite you've got." 

" You are very kind, Mrs. Collins," said Murray, " and I'll 
do my best ; but to confess the truth, my appetite and di- 
gestion have been both nearly ruined by the drink." 

" You've given that up, I hope, now that blackguard 
Dan Garven has got the hotel," said Mrs. Collins ; " I only 
wish it may be a greater curse to him than ever it was to 
you, Mr. Murray." 

" I'll certainly try, Mrs. Collins ; but it is not so easy to 
give up a habit which carries with it a grateful oblivion, as 
you may imagine," said Murray ; " but how comes it that 
jou and John have deserted C^viaLttztop]" 
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" It busted up," answered Mrs. Collins, with great energy 
of utterance. " Everybody is leaving it. I shouldn't have 
gone there at all, only my John was so sure he was going 
to make a fortune; I oughtn't' to have listened to him, 
knowing how full of such ideas he's always been." 

" I wasn't the only disappointed man there, Mr. Murray," 
said John ; " there was lots deceived besides me,'and well they 
might be, when more than one thousand reefs was registered. 
Why, if one reef out of every hundred had turned out any 
good, the place would have gone ahead like steam ; instead 
of that, there's only one reef crushing now, and that don't 
hardly pay, and won't run long. The fact is, the whole 
blessed thing was a swindle, from beginning to end — a 
regular speckerlater's and sharebroker's swindle, got up to 
rob the public. There was lots of quartz, but no gold ; all 
the reefs was barren, or nearly so, and the specimens going 
about all come from the other side." 

" I suppose there is a great deal of machinery up there," 
said Murray. " I know a large quantity arrived here from 
Melbourne, and went away on bullock-drays." 

" Yes, there is," repKed John, " and it's lying on the spurs 
round Quartztop rotting, and there it will lie, too, for it 
won't pay to shift. A deal of it was let down by ropes 
into all sorts of queer, wild places, and a lot of labour and 
money was lost over it." 

" And what do you think of doing now, John 1" inquired 
Murray. 

" I think of starting again in the baking line down here," 
replied John ; " I believe I shall get most of my old 
customers again." 

By this time Murray had drunk his tea, and ate as much 
of the soKd matter as his poor appetite permitted ; where- 
upon Mrs. Collins carefully laid him down, and tucked him 
in, and as he seemed disposed to sleep, motioned to Ellen 
and John to leave him, which we shall do too, while we 
follow the career of Henry Sutton. 



^^ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Henry Sutton did not stay any longer at the boarding- 
house in Sydney than be could possibly help, but took his 
passage in the first steamer bound for Melbourne, and on 
landing at the wharf on the banks of the Yarra, went 
straight to the chief post-office, where he received from the 
employees of that valuable institution a letter from his 
beloved Ellen. Among many tender solicitations as to his 
welfare, he was informed of her return to Port Arran, 
together with Mr. and Mrs. Collins, and of her father's 
change of abode, and his severe illness. After being three 
or four days in Melbourne, delayed through the paucity of 
communication between that city and Squattermania, he 
succeeded in getting round to Port Arran, where he arrived 
about a fortnight subsequent to Ellen's return to that 
quarter. Making inquiries, he soon learnt where Murray 
resided, and proceeding to the house, knocked gently with 
his knuckles at the door. 

Mrs. Collins opened it, gave a start of surprise on per- 
ceiving Sutton, and putting her finger to her lips, went 
outside and closed the door quietly behind her. 

" Murray's in that room very ill," said she, pointing to 
the window; "we've been watching him day and night, 
in turns, for a fortnight now, and I'm afraid he won't last 
more than a week or two more." 

" So Ellen told me — at least, mentioned his illness in her 
letter, which I found in Melbourne awaiting me ; I am very 
sorry to learn he is so bad ; how is Ellen herself?" inquired 
Sutton. 

*^ As well as can be expected, under the circumstances^ 
but very much cut-up about her father, poor dear," said 
Mrs. Collins. " Won't she be glad to see you ! I suppose 
you've just come from Melbourne, and haven't settled where 
you're going to stay yet." 

'' Jfo, I have only left llie steamer about ten minutes," 
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replied Sutton, "and I intend to start for Grafton to- 



morrow." 



" Well, you shall sleep with my old man to-night," said 
Mrs. Collins, " and Ellen and me will sleep together. I'll 
go and get you some tea ready, and send Ellen out to you. 
When you come in, mind and come the back way, so as 
not to disturb poor Murray." 

At the conclusion of these words she disappeared round 
the back in the darkness. In another instant Henry and 
Ellen were locked in silent embrace. 

" Why did you go to that horrible Palmer 1" said Ellen, 
breaking silence. 

" To bring back wealth to make a home for you, my 
love," replied Henry. 

" But you might have lost your life in seeking it," said 
Ellen. " Have you suffered with the fever f ' 

"I was bad for some time," answered he, "but I am 
better of that now, and feel my ill-success far more painful 
to bear than the fever." 

" Never mind your ill-success," said Ellen, " I am over- 
joyed to see you back alive ; what do you intend to do now, 
Henry 1" 

" I hardly know yet," said he ; " but first, I mean to go 
back to Grafton to-morrow, or rather, go part of the way, 
and I must try and get a horse somewhere in the morning, 
for I hardly feel strong enough for a three days' walk." 

" My poor father is very ill," said Ellen, shedding tears, 
" but I feel my troubles much lighter now I see you back 
again safe and sound." 

" How could I die while you live, Ellen ? How could I 
possibly bear to part with you, my love ?" returned Henry, 
kissing her more than once, and then together they entered 
the house. 

After taking the simple refreshments of the tea-table, he 
passed away an hour or so in general conversation, and then 
retired with John Collins to rest. 

The next morning he went out in search of a hack, and 
as he was standing in the road for a moment o\ \r^Q^^<5rcL- 
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sidering the best way to go about the business, a qniet- 
looking youth, mounted on a bay filly, came slowly 
riding up. 

" Do you know where I can '^get a cheap horse, with the 
saddle and bridle besides V* said Sutton, addressing him. 

" I don't mind selling you this filly just as she stands,'' 
replied the youth. 

" Is she any good 1 will she stand a journey V* inquired 
Sutton. 

" She won a race at Ironbark last year, and I've ridden 
her sixty miles a day, many a time, on nothing but grass," 
answered the young native. 

"Have you?" said Sutton, smiling; "she hardly looks 
up to it ; put her into a canter, and let me see her paces." 

On the spurs being clapped to her sides, a buck or two 
followed, after which the filly went off in a short canter, and 
returned at a shog. 

" What do you want for the lot ?" said Sutton, examining 
the saddle and bridle. 

" Eight pounds," replied the youth, 

" She hasn't long been broken in, and isn't quiet yet," said 
Sutton. " I'll give you four." i 

" Keep your four," said the youth, riding away ; " she's 
only a bit fresh ; she's worth more money than I ask with- 
out the saddle and bridle." 

After riding a few yards he stopped, and cried back : 

" I'll split the differt^nce, and let you have the lot for six.' 

" All right. III take it ; come with me round the back of 
the first house," answered Sutton, pointing to Murray's 
residence, " and 111 pay you the money, and you can give 
me a receipt." 

After settling that little business, Sutton bade adieu to 
Ellen and her friends, and started immediately for Grafton. 
He did not find the filly quite equal to the high praise which 
the young colonial had bestowed upon her, and it was with 
much difficulty he succeeded in reaching Stirling that night. 

After partaking of breakfast the following morning, he 
took up the last isaue oi l\ie ^o^-aXX^^tmanian Times, where 
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his eye fell upon an advertisement to the effect that the 
Government invited tenders for carrying her Majesty's 
mails twice a week between Stirling and Port Arran. 

" Exactly the thing to suit me just now," remarked Sutton 
to himself. " I should like to see more of Ellen's sweet face, 
and that would enable me to do so at the Government ex- 
pense. I'll ascertain, if I can, what the last man took the 
contract for." 

With this view, he made inquiries among the callers at 
the hotel where he slept, and, though he did not get the 
exact figure, he learned the general terms on which the 
mails had been carried for some years past. Before he 
started for home the next day, he sent in a tender lower in 
price than any one else was likely to offer, and went away, 
confident in the hope that it would be accepted. 

There were two roads to North Grafton, but the shorter 
one of the two was but little used, as it required the traveller 
to ford the river, which partly bounded the district. Sutton 
elected to go by the shorter one, and in the course of three 
hours and a half arrived at the ford, whicL was about one 
mile distant from his home. Darkness had set in, but there 
was enough light to discern the water by, though not enough 
to make its height plainly distinguishable. 

Sutton peered across the water. " It looks rather high," 
muttered he to himself, " but I don't think it's too deep to 
ford. If I had a good horse, I would rather swim it any 
day than go back to the bridge at South Grafton, and make 
a round of sixteen miles to get home, when I can reach it 
in one. But I dare say it is crossable ; any way, I mean to 
try." 

And with that he drew his legs up on the saddle, as a 
man naturally would do who thought a river fordable, and 
wanted to keep his legs dry. With some little difficulty he 
urged the half reluctant filly into the water, and all went 
well for a few yards. All at once she dropped unexpectedly 
into deeper water, and down went her body as if she was 
about to sink. Her hind feet finding bottom again, she 
sprang upward suddenly with a great bound, and Sutton^ 
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not anticipating this performance, lost the balance from his 
tailor-like seat in the saddle, and toppled over into the 
water. A strong current was running, buf, luckily for him- 
self, he fell on the higher side of his filly, and thus escaped 
the danger he might otherwise have incurred of his horse 
being swept down upon him. Striking out with great 
energy, he succeeded in reaching the opposite bank a con- 
siderable distance down the stream, and as he rose from the 
water, with his saturated clothes, felt about ten stone 
heavier. 

Where Sutton obtained footing was a lower bank, or 
rather shelf, a very common formation in Australian rivers. 
Two or three yards below him stood his filly, with small 
streams of water running from the various angles of her 
anatomy, and gazing disconsolately at the bank rising ten 
feet perpendicularly before her. 

Wading cautiously towards her, Sutton succeeded in 
securing the bridle, and then led her up the river till he 
came to the cutting which had been made through the bank 
to the ford for public convenience. Leading her on to the 
high ground, he mounted and rode rapidly home. 

" Uncle !" cried he, on reaching the door. 

" Hullo I" answered the cheerful digger, springing from 
his stool and advancing to the door. *' Is that you, Henry ? 
Jump off your horse ; 111 take the saddle off, and let it go. 
I'm glad you are back again ; give me your hand, my boy. 
Why,'* added he, coming in contact in the darkness with 
his soaked clothes, ** you're dripping wet! How did yon 
get like that V 

" I met with . an accident crossing the river, and had to 
swim for it," replied Henry. 

" Ah ! that crossing is never used now," said the uncle. 
'' At the last flood a great hole got washed in it, and yoa 
got into that, no doubt. But come inside and take off your 
clothes, and slip in between the blankets, and then yoa can 
tell us all about it, while I get you some hot tea and beef 
and damper, and hang your clothes up to dry. I want to 
iiear all about the Palmer, too.'' 
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" You shall hear all about that to-morrow, uncle ; but it's 
getting late now, and I feel tired, and not over well." 

After taking beef-damper and tea, Henry Sutton felt a 
little more lively and cheerful, and recounted some of his 
Palmer history. 

" And now, uncle," said he, " you must give me a little 
account of your late proceedings. How are you getting on 
with your deep sinking ? Have you bottomed your shaft 
yetr 

" No,'' replied the uncle ; " I have been busy with other 
things lately, and some surface-water has got in. But I 
mean to tackle it again soon, and have strong hopes, and 
belief too, for that matter, that I shall get a good prospect 
when I do bottom." 

" I hope you may, uncle ; and while I am here 111 give 
you a hand to get down with it." 

" While you are here, Harry ! Why, you are not going 
away again, are you 1" said the uncle. 

" Well, I don't know just yet," replied Henry ; " but I 
have put in a tender to run the mail between Stirling and 
Port Arran." 

" Have you V^ exclaimed the uncle. " Why, you are full 
of surprises, Harry ! You start off all at once to the Palmer ; 
you appear again suddenly at the door in the dark, like a 
dripping Neptune, or a drowned apparition ; and now you 
inform me that you are going to turn flying postman." 

" Well, I must do something for a living, you know," said 
Henry. 

" Well," said the uncle, rather mournfully, " why not stay 
on the farm 1 I am sure it will pay you as well as carrying 
the mail" 

" The farming was not a great success before," returned 
Henry ; " besides, my tender is in now, and if it's accepted 
I can't very well back out." 

" I hope it won't be accepted," said the uncle. " Suppose 
we try and go to sleep now % you've made me feel rather 
down with that last piece of news, Harry." 

" I am sorry to hear you say that," said Hanr^^ " ^jcl^ 
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hope you won't think hardly of me, but give me credit for 
good motives. Well try and forget it now in the anns of 
Morpheus. Good-night, uncle." 

" Good-night, Henry f and in a short time the world and 
all its wonders were to them as nought. 

Some time after his return, Sutton received from Mel- 
bourne a large blue envelope, with the word^ "On Her 
Majesty's Service " printed thereon. The contents informed 
him that his tender was accepted, and he communicated to 
his uncle the unwelcome intelligence the same evening. 
The interval between the acceptance of his tender and the 
commencement of his duties he spent in looking about for 
some serviceable horses, and helping his uncle down with 
the prospecting shaft. 

On' the eve of the day on which his duties began, his 
uncle accompanied him to Stirling, having some business to 
transact there, and wishing to see his nephew make his first 
start on the following morning. 

After taking their tea at the hotel where they intended 
staying for the night, they strolled into the bar-parlour, and 
sat down. Five men were refreshing themselves there, and 
upon the entrance of the uncle and nephew, one of the five 
jumped up, and, advancing to the latter, held out his hand, 
exclaiming, at the same time : 

" Hullo, Mr. Sutton ! how do you do r 

As he uttered the name of Sutton, a young man, who was 
sipping a glass of hot brandy and water by himself, looked 
at the three men with some curiosity, and fixed his attention 
closely upon them. 

" HalJo, Graham !" answered Sutton, giving his hand to 
the man who had accosted him. "When did you leave 
Quartztop, and the Squattermania Prospecting Association ?'' 

" I left the prospecting association soon after Travers was 
murdered, and Quartztop about a week ago," replied Graham. 
" But while we talk we must have a drop together, for the 
sake of old times." 

'' Well, I'm not much of a drinker," said Sutton, " but 
for old acquaintance sake T\\ t«bV.^ ^ ficto^ o^ brandy hot." 
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" What will your friend take V asked Graham. 

" What will you have, uncle V said Sutton. 

"I'll take the same as yourself, Henry," replied the uncle ; 
"and I wish we were going prospecting together in the 
morning, instead of parting company." 

Now when the young man sipping his brandy alone heard 
Sutton addressed by his uncle as " Henry," he gave a little 
start, and stared harder at them than before. 

" I'll take brandy too," said Graham ; " and, as an old 
prospector, will say amen to that wish of yours," added he, 
addressing the uncle. 

• After conversing over their drinks for some time, Sutton 
and his uncle rose from their seats, and went outside for a 
short walk ; and the young man who had been sipping his 
spirits alone rose immediately, and followed them out. 

" I want a word or two with you, if you don't mind," said 
the young man, stepping alongside of them. 

" Do you ?" said the uncle, as they continued their walk; 
" what is it about 1" 

" As you seem to be relations and chums besides, what I 
tell to one won't oflfend the other, I suppose ]" said the 
young man. 

" We shan't quarrel, I know," said the uncle, " we have 
nothing to quarrel about ; go on with what you have to say, 
it ought to be something important, by the cautious way in 
which you introduce it." 

" Well, perhaps it is, and perhaps it isn't," said the young 
man, slightly nettled ; " you will be better able to judge 
that when you hear it ; and if you think my information is 
worth a one-pound note, will you give me as much for it f 

" I will," said the uncle, " if I think it worth it, mind." 

" I'll go halves — I'll stand ten shillings out of the pound 
oh the same conditions," said Sutton, " now, let us have 
it." 

" Give me your hands on the bargain," said the young 
man, and they gave him their hands with a smile of amuse- 
ment at his punctiliousness, which they regarded partly as 
the effects of brandy. 
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"Now," said he, "you shall have it," and taking off his 
wideawake, he abstracted from behind the lining what ap- 
peared to be a piece of a dirty newspaper, carefully folded 
up, and handed it to Sutton, with the remark : " Does that 
concern you 1" 

'^ Well, I can't see what it is here," said Sutton, laughing. 
" Suppose we go to the window of the store opposite, where 
there is a little more light." 

They accordingly walked across, and there Sutton unfolded 
the paper, and read aloud the following statement, with 
which the reader is acquainted : 

" * We are sorry to have to record the melancholy death 
of a young man of the name of Henry Sutton, who was 
thrown from his horse and killed on the spot, near Green- 
vale, on the third instant. Our reporter informs us that 
the unfortunate young man was a new arrival in the colony, 
and on his way from Melbourne to Sterling, with the in- 
tention of settling in Squattermania, when he met with his 
sudden death.' 

" That reads as if it was meant for me," observed Sutton, 
as the three men resumed their walk ; " I did come over to 
SquattcHLania on horseback a few years ago, but I was not 
thrown from my horse, and I was not killed, that, at least, 
is certain ; what do you think of it, uncle V* 

" I think it's a most extraordinary thing," answered he ; 
" but let us hear how our friend became possessed of it, and 
what he has to say about it" 

" Just so," said the young man. " Then to begin at the 
beginning — I'm a printer by trade, and served my time in a 
country office at home, where they published a little weekly 
paper, something like the one published twice a week in 
this town. When my apprenticeship was over, I came out 
to the colonies, and for four or five years had billets about 
Melbourne. I was in such a billet somewhere about six 
months back — it might be a little more — when one evening, 
just affcer I had left t\ie o^c^, z» tmjcl tapped me on the 
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shoulder, and asked me if I could do a little job for him. 

* I don't know/ S2^d I ; * what is it you want done V — ^ Only 
a small piece of printing/ said he, * and I'll pay you well for 
it/ — * Well, show me what it is,' said I, and with that, he 
took out of his pocket a sheet of note-paper with those very 
words written on it which you have just read. ' What style 
do you want it done in V said I, after reading it through. 

* I want it done in the same type and on similar paper to 
this,' said he, showing me a piece of newspaper, * and I want 
you to make a little paragraph of it.' Well, finding he was 
eager to get it done, I drove a good bargain, and got him 
to promise me thirty shillings for the job, and managed to 
get it done for him the next day. I took a proof and two 
or three impressions, and being a little suspicious, and a 
curious sort of chap besides, took it into my head to put the 
•extra impressions into my hat, thinking something might 
perhaps turn up about it again, as the whole thing had such 
a sly face upon it. The same evening I met the man at the 
•appointed place, gave him his copy, and got iny thirty 
shillings. It's very warm to-night, isn't it, and makes you 
feel quite dry, doesn't it, especially when you have to do 
much talking ]" observed the young printer, as they passed 
.an hotel at that moment. 

" It does," said Bland, smiling at the hint ; " we'll go in 
here and have something to refresh us." 
After coming out the young man resumed : 
" About a month ago I saw in the Argus an advertisement 
for a printer wanted at Stirling iu the office of tlie Squatter- 
manian Times, and fancying a change, I applied for the 
billet, got it, and came over here. Well, occasionally I 
drop into the hotels and have something warm, which I 
don't mind telling you is a thing I'm rather partial to, par- 
ticularly on nights like this, and I was so engaged to-night, 
as you know, when you both walked in. Hearing this 
young man called Sutton by the stranger you were drinking 
with, it recalled the printing job to my mind, and I naturally 
pricked up my ears, and when I heard you call him Henry 
it made a stronger impression on me still, and that is how 
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I came to follow you both out, and show you that piece of 
paper, which is one of the impressions I took at the time of 
the thing we have been speaking about." 

"It's very curious," said Sutton. "Who could the 
man have been, and what could have been his motives, I 
wotiderl' 

"Hold on," said the printer, "I haven't finished yet. 
Three days ago I saw the very same man driving slowly 
through this town in a buggy, with a black fellow sitting 
behind, like a flunkey." 

" You didn't ask his name, I suppose 1" said Bland. 

" No," replied the printer, " but I asked a man standing 
alongside me who he was, and he said he was what they 
called the Black Protector." 

"The Black Protector!" repeated Sutton, "why, I re- 
member seeing him one evening, two or three years ago, 
standing outside a big tent at South Grafton, where they 
were going to hold a tea-fight. I was in a store at the 
time, and I asked who he was, and they told me he was 
Mr. Skinner, the Black Protector — that was his name, at 
least, as near as I can recollect, and I fancy I have heard 
it mentioned somewhere else, besides in connection with 
the blacks." 

" Skinner," said Bland, quickly, " I wonder whether he 
is any relation of old Skinner, who used to preach in the 
chapel where my father attended, and yours too, Henry, 
before he married my sister V* 

" I am sure I can't tell you that," replied the nephew, 
" but I know he looked like a parson himself, and wore a 
white choker." 

" What is your name, my friend V* inquired Bland of the 
printer. 

" Richard Blythe is my name," answered he. 

" Well, give me that paper, and I'll give you the pound 
we promised," said Bland. 

" All right, here it is," said Blythe, handing him the lying 
piece of printing. 

^'Here is the money," Ba\i'B\«bTL^,'^xodxsLdn^a one-pound 
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note, "and now, if I should want you to go with me to 
see this Black's Protector some evening, will you go V* 

"That depends upon other considerations," replied 
Blythe. " If it's for a row, you know, it ought to be worth 
something." 

"So it would be, of course," returned Bland, and I'll 
make it worth your while to go, too ; I'll give you a couple 
of pounds to go with me and confront him." 

"111. do it, then, and here's my hand upon it," said 
Blythe ; " and now I'm going to shout, so we'll go back and 
have a drop of something warm before we part," which they 
accordmgly did, and bade the printer good-night. 
V The next day Bland saw his nephew make his start as 
mailman to Port Arran, then transacted his other business, 
and returned home. 

Many of Sutton's subsequent evenings were spent at Port 
Arran, and the melancholy induced in EUen Murray by the 
gradual sinking of her father, was frequently relieved by 
the pleasure which the company of her lover afforded, and 
it sometimes happened that these interviews caused him to 
be a little behind his time in delivering the mail at Stirling. 
On the other hand, being spurred by love, he spurred his 
horse also in returning, and was generally before his time at 
Port Arran. 

One day, however, he went to the paddock where he kept 
his horses in Stirling, and found the fence broken and his 
horses gone. After a long search he succeeded in finding 
them again, but was necessarily much behind in his start, 
and hours before he reached Port Arran the sun had sunk 
in the west, and was replaced in the eastern sky by the soft 
beams of Diana. A few miles before the dray track from 
Stirling terminated at Port Arran, it made a great bend to 
avoid a considerable extent of swampy country, covered 
with clumps of wattle and tea-tree, and from the predomi- 
nance of the latter, took the name of Tea-tree Bend. Per- 
haps it need not be stated that the Australian tea-tree grows 
from fifteen to twenty feet high, with its stems very closely 
together, and its bushy tops sufficiently thick to render it 
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very dark beneath. As this bend could be traversed on 
horseback, it was occasionally crossed by travellers pressed 
for time, who thereby saved over a mile and a half in their 
journey. The moon was shining brightly as Sutton ap- 
proached this bend, which it was his usual practice to cross 
for the above reason. Accordingly, he dashed into its 
swarapy recesses, and as he entered the shade of a small 
forest of wattle, his offside stirrup-iron, with the attached 
leather, was torn from the spring bar of his saddle by some 
of the scrub, and he jumped off to look for it and ^x it 
on again. While so engaged, he heard the bellowing of 
a bullock, and looking round, he saw in the moonlight a 
man on horseback, driving a fat beast in a direction diagonal 
to the one he was pursuing himself The man had a stock- 
whip, and was engaged quietly touching up the bullock as 
he passed. He did not perceive Sutton, who was standing 
silently in the dark shadow of the scrub ; but Sutton had a 
good view of him as he went by, with the moon shining full 
upon his face, and an indistinct reminiscence of his features 
flashed across his mind. When he had gone by Sutton 
mounted his horse and proceeded on his journey. 

Upon rejoining the main track, he continued his course 
for some distance, when he met a stock-rider, whom he had 
seen once or twice before. 

"Hullo, mailman I you're very late to-night, ain't yerf* 
cried he. 

" Yes, rather," answered Sutton, cantering on. 

The stock-rider wheeled his horse round and rode along- 
side him. 

" You haven't seen a stray bullock about, with R. S. on 
the near side, have yer V* said he. 

'' I saw a man driving a bullock through Tea-tree Bend 
about a quarter of an hour back," replied Sutton. 

" Did yer ?" said the stock-rider ; *' what sort of a beast 
was it r 

" Well, I couldn't see the brand," said Sutton, " but it 
was bald-faced, fat, or nearly so, and seemed very quiet." 

^^ Stewart has lost ju&t «\ic\i a \)^^«iA that out of one 
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of his paddocks not more than an hour ago/' said the stock- 
rider ; " it was an old worker put in to fatten about six 
months back. What sort of a fellow was it that was 
driving it V 

" He seemed to be a tall man, between forty and fifty, 
with black hair and black whiskers," said Sutton. 

" Mick Garven, the , I'll lay a wager !" cried the 

istock-rider ; " which way was he going V* 

** Straight towards the moon," answered Sutton. 

" Making for his own place, to kill it before morning, I'll 
bet a pound," said the stock-rider. " He's as 'cute as a wild 
dog, but I might be one too many for him to-night, I'm so 
close upon his tracks. He didn't see you, I hope, did he ?" 
added he, with a look of apprehension. 

" No, he didn't see me, whoever he was," replied Sutton ; 
" for I was standing on the dark side of a lot of scrub, fixing 
my stirrap-iron, when he went by." 

"Then we'll nab him this time, if I'm sharp," said the 
stock-rider. " Good-night, mate, and thanks ;" and with 
that he put spurs to his horse's flanks, and went away at a 
gallop. 

He continued on at nearly the same pace till he reached 
the house of one of the two troopers resident in Port Arran, 
and, alighting from his horse, rapped at the door. 

" Who's there ]" said the trooper, advancing to open it. 

" Jim Black," answered the stock-rider. 

" And what's your Uttle game to-night, Jim 1" said the 
police trooper. " What do you want with me 1" 

" I've got a job for yer," said Jim, "that'll get your name 
up, and put a ten-pound note in your pocket, if you're quick." 

" Who's goin' to give it me ?" said the trooper. 

" Old Stewart will," replied the stock-rider. " He's had 
several beasts duffed lately, and is as mad as a hatter. One 
was taken out of his paddocks about an hour ago, and I 
know where it is. But if I show you, I want to go whacks 
in what you git, mind." 

" All right ; it's a bargain," said the trooper. " Are the 
other stock-riders out V 
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" Yes/' answered Jim ; " but they're on the wrong tract ** 

'^ Who do you think has taken the bullock ?" asked the 
trooper. 

" Mick Garven, I think," said Jim. " I met the mailman 
near Tea-tree Bend, and he saw the bullock, and some one 
very like Mick driving it through the scrub, although Mick 
didn't see him." 

" Well, look here," said the trooper, " your master is a 
justice of the peace, and I should like to see him before we 
go after Garven. It won't take us more than ten minutes 
out of our way to reach his house if we ride fast" 

"You know best about the law," returned Jim; "but 
don't lose no more time nor you can help." 

The trooper then saddled his horse, and they rode away 
together to Stewart's, where they stayed a short while, and 
then continued their way through the bush at a rapid pace 
in the direction of Garven's land. When they got near it, 
Jim jumped oflf his horse by the side of some thick scrub. 

" What are you going to do here ?" said the trooper, fol- 
lowing his example. 

"Tie up our horses out of sight," said JinL "Come 
along," added he, after securing them in the centre of the 
scrub ; " I know the ground." 

Proceeding cautiously, Jim led the way into a little gully. 
Following it along, they presently came to Mick Garven's 
fence,, which crossed it. Passing between the rails, they 
continued along the gully about three hundred yards, when 
Jim motioned the trooper to stop, and crawled up the side^ 
and then returned. 

" It's all right," said he, in a low voice, to the trooper. 
" I can see the yard fine from the top ; but Mick isn't home 
with the bullock yet, and we must wait here a bit." 

" I wish we had some of Stewart's whisky with us," said 
the trooper. " That glass he gave us went down welL He 
ought to have given us a bottle to take with us." 

" Perhaps he thought we might get tight, and make a 
mess of our job," said Jim, laughing. "Anyway, we can 
have a smoke ;" and l\c proceeded to light his pipe. 
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They had not smoked long before Jim heard something 
which caused him to climb up the bank again. Returning 
immediately, he whispered to the trooper : 

" He's comin'; lay down close ; you'll hear the rails of the 
yard go dreckly." 

It was as he said. In a minute or so they heard the 
bullock driven into the yard, and the slip-rails drop in their 
places. 

"I think we'd better show ourselves now," said the 
trooper. 

" No ; wait till he kills it," said Jim ; " let's make the 
game sure. He's got the yoke on the gallows-chain ready, 
and you won't have to wait long." 

Nor did they ; for, hanging his horse to the fence, Michael 
Garven went into the house, and soon returned carrying a 
gun, accompanied by a lad of about fifteen with a bucket and 
a butcher's knife. Walking round the yard till he got oppo- 
site the face of the bullock, with his own back to the moon, 
Garven laid the gun over a rail, and, taking steady aim at 
the forehead of the unsuspecting beast, fired. The poor 
animal dropped on its knees and rolled over, and the lad, 
with that eagerness for destruction of life which youth fre- 
quently displays, ran in and cut its throat. 

Michael Garven was still gazing at the fallen bullock 
when a hand was laid upon his shoulder. So startled was 
he by the suddenness of the surprise, that he dropped his 
gun and nearly fell himself. Recovering quickly, he turned 
savagely on the trooper, and a struggle ensued, the issue of 
which would have been doubtful, if the stock-rider had not 
thrown himself also on the top of the cattle-dufFer, who was 
overpowered, handcuffed, and made secure. 

" Give me that knife," said Jim, going into the yard, and 
taking it from the astonished lad. 

He then flayed that part of the beast bearing the brand, 
and, roUing it up, took it away with him. 

" Now, my boy," said he, throwing back the knife, "take 
off the hide, and throw it over the fence." 

While the trooper watched Garven, Jim went and fetched, 
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the two horses from the scrub. Garven was then mounted 
on his own beast, the bridle of which was made fast to the 
trooper's saddle, and the three men proceeded slowly to 
Port Arran. 

There was a great deal of excitement in the little town- 
ship next morning when the capture became known, and 
much speculation as to the probable course of the future 
trial, and the kind of verdict likely to result ; but we shall 
not trouble the reader with the subsequent details further 
than to state that the trial was held about six weeks after- 
wards in the town of Stirling, and, the case proving very 
black against the prisoner, he was found guilty, and received 
a well-merited sentence of seven years' penal servitude. 



CHAPTER XXL 

After his father's collapse, Dan Garven decided to pour out 
the vials of his wrath upon Sutton, whom he had already 
recognised as the man on Quartztop who had given his face 
that appearance which had since procured for him the 
sobriquet of " Nosey Dan ;" and while revolving and maturing 
deadly vengeance against him in a direct and personal 
manner, he resolved to stab Ellen in her filial affection, for 
her former rejection of himself, by striking a dastard blow 
at her dying father. A reward of fifty pounds had long 
been offered by the Government to any one, not chiefly 
concerned in the bank robbery at Stoney Point, who would 
give such evidence as would lead to the conviction of the 
actual perpetrator of it. Actuated partly by avarice, but 
far more by malice, Dan Garven gave the local magistracy 
full particulars of the robbery, and informed the police 
where they would find the box which had contained the 
money abstracted by Murray. 

Murray was not, however, destined to stand before an 

earthly bar of justice. One evening, after wandering in his 

mind, and uttering many incolierent expressions, he beckoned 
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' Ellen and her brother to his bedside. Taking one of his 
son's hands in his, and putting his disengaged arm round 
Ellen's neck, as she bent over and kissed him, he said, in a 
scarcely audible whisper : 

" You forgive me everything, my children V 

" Yes, father," replied the son, in a choking voice ; but 
Ellen's heart was too full for words, and she nodded her 
head only, while her scalding tears fell upon his face. 

A moment or two after, Murray gazed upon her with a 
vacant stare, as if he had never seen her face before ; then 
his hands tightened, his jaw dropped, and all was over. 

At this solemn moment a tap came at the front door, and 
Mrs. Collins passed softly through the room to open it; 
upon doing which, she gazed in mute astonishment at the 
figure of a policeman standing there. 

Innocent of all knowledge as to what had just passed, 
and supposing Murray to be only temporarily ill, he walked 
deliberately into the chamber of death. 

" I am sorry to disturb you," said he, " but I have a very 
disagreeable duty to perform. I am here to arrest Donald 
Murray on a charge of bank robbery at Stoney Point." 

For a moment or two there was total silence ; then Ellen 
turned and said to this unwelcome intruder iipon the pri- 
vacy of sorrow : 

" You are anticipated. Go back, and tell those who sent 
you that Death has arrested my father, and his Maker will 
be his judge." 

Without a word, the man retired from the house of grief, 
and the door was closed behind him. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

About a fortnight after the death of Murray, Dan Garven 
was sitting behind his bar alone one evening, meditating 
over various schemes of revenge against Sutton, whom he 
regarded with all the hatred of which his nature was callable* 
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After reflecting as deeply as his mental capacity would 
allow for some time, he muttered to himself, " That won't 
do," and proceeded to reflect again for some ten minutes 
more, at the end of which he indulged in a fit of cursing 
and swearing, hurling the coarsest imprecations on the head 
of Sutton, and manifesting that intensity of spleen which 
we are taught alone to look for among the dark attributes 
of the fabulous author of all evil. 

" I won't be beat," said he, at the end of this tirade ; 
" I'll find some way of sending him to the devil, if the devil 
will only help me." 

Strange coincidences sometimes happen, and they did on 
this occasion. As he finished this utterance, a soft footfall 
fell upon his ear, and, turning his head, he saw come crawl- 
ing to the bar, as if in answer to his own diabolical sugges- 
tion, the most hideously ugly and repulsive-looking old 
savage in all Squattermania. On the top of a slim figure 
was poised a large shaggy black head, with a villainous re- 
treating forehead springing backward from a pair of pro- 
minent bony eyebrows, under which gleamed a pair of large, 
dark, wild round eyes. Beneath these eyes, which, but for 
the evil expression in them, were a pair of noble optics, were 
a pair of widely extended nostrils ; and below them, on a 
broad expanse of face, stretched a mouth huge enough for 
an ogre to have envied ; while over the whole physiognomy 
cruelty and cunning were "writ large." 

The moment Dan Garven's eyes rested on this abnormal 
specimen of humanity, an external thought seemed to say to 
his " inner consciousness," " Here's just the thing you want.** 

"Gib it poor black feller nobbier 1" said the Apparition, 
with a grinning whine in the way of fascination. 

" Hullo, Yarraman ! where you bin this long time?" said 
Dan Garven, speaking in that disjointed English usual to 
white men addressing blacks. 

"Bin long a bush," replied Yarraman. "Gib it poor 
black feller nobbier V 

" Here you are," said Dan, pouring out some rum. " Drink 
it off quick, before tVie \,Too^ct«» «ft^ yer !" 
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Yarraman did so with great gusto, and then stood for a 
minute or so sucking his lips with much satisfaction. 

In the meantime, Dan Garven gave himself up to more 
reflection; and so, too, did the black savage, who for a 
while lost himself in rapt contemplation of the full kegs and 
bottles displayed around. At length he roused himself, and 
Dan Garven too, to more active existence, by repeating, in 
his old whine : 

" Gib it poor black feller nobbier V 

Dan Garven looked up with a cheerful scoTfl upon his 
face, which indicated in him that he had got, mentally, on 
4k more definite track in the way of gratifying his malignant 
nature. 

" Me lose 'em cattle, Yarraman,'' said Dan. " Me go look 
for 'em to-morrow ; Yarraman help me find 'em, me give it 
j)lenty nobbier." 

" Where you lose 'em ]" asked Yarraman. 

" No savey," said Dan ; " Yarraman come to my place 
long a bush to-morrow, help me find 'em, me give it two, 
three, four nobbier." 

" You gib it plenty nobbier, me come 4^d 'em," said 
Yarraman. 

" Me bring it plenty nobbier," repeated Dan ; " Yarraman 
-come to my place long a bush to-morrow, all the same long 
-a mornin' mind, you savey." 

Yarraman nodded his head in token of comprehension, 
^md then whined out, in reference to the present moment : 
" Gib it poor black feller nobbier." 

Dan poured him out some more rum, which he quickly 
swallowed down. 

" Now, go on out," said Dan, " and don't let the troopers 
see yer." 

"No fear 'em see me," said Yarraman, going 

softly outside, and stealing away in the gloom. 

When he was gone, Dan returned to his reflections, to 
work out the details of the scheme which Yarraman's 
entrance and his malevolent ingenuity had together pro- 
duced. Putting some one in his place to mind the bar, Dan 
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Garven went off the following morning, with a bottle of 
spirits in his pocket, to his own ground in the bush. When 
he got there, Yarraman was leaning lazily over the fence. 

Dan went into his house, cut some beef and bread, and 
took it to the black fellow. Then he returned and ate hi 
dinner in company with a lad kept on the place to look 
after the cattle, after which he spent a couple of hours or 
more riding round his land and inspecting his stock, and 
seemed in no hurry to commence the search for the missing 
beasts. At length he ran in a pony, put an old saddle on 
it, and mounted the black fellow thereon. 

With his stock-whip coiled in his hand, Dan Garven and 
Yarraman started off together, at a .very leisurely pace, 
through the bush, and presently struck the road or series 
of dray-tracks running towards Stirling. Leaving the track 
again, they turned into the bush, and although past four 
o'clock in the day, they had as yet made no search after 
cattle. When about a half mile from the road, Dan dis- 
mounted, and took his seat upon a log ; then he extracted 
from his pocket a plug of tobacco, part of which he broke 
off to fill his pipe, and the rest threw to Yarraman, who 
chewed away while Dan smoked, and nearly an hour 
was thus consumed. Then they remounted, returned to 
the road at a walking pace, and continued to traverse 
it slowly in the direction of Stirling. Whatever object 
Dan Garven had in view, it was evidently not cattle-hunt- 
ing, and the stock-whip he was carrying could only have 
been intended as a blind for any one he might accidentally 
meet. Presently he came to the swampy Tea-tree Bend, 
and took the short-cut running across it. After emerging 
from that dismal expanse of scrub and marsh, Dan Grarven 
and his black mate continued their course along the road, 
still in the direction of Stirling. Suddenly the sound of a 
horse's hoofs broke faintly upon the ear, and soon after- 
wards Sutton appeared, riding in the direction of Port 
Arran. 

" You savey that feller f' said Dan Garven to Yarraman, 
as Sutton got witbin a\)o\i\> one \i\m.dx^ yards of them. 
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Yarramau looked at' Sutton as he rode by, and gave an 
affirmative nod in reply. 

" That feller mailman," said Dan, when Sutton had got 
past some little distance ; " you see him before, Yarraman V* 

" Me see that feller mailman plenty time long a Tee-tee 
BenV replied Yarraman. 

" You savey that feller call 'em mailman," repeated Dan ; 
" you savey him, Yarraman V 

" Me savey him — me see him mailman two, three, four, 
plenty time," said Yarraman, touching the fingers of one 
hand by way of illustration, " all the same feller mailman 
go long a Tee-tee Ben'." 

Dan Garven seemed satisfied with Yarraman's reply, and 
after riding on for a few minutes, suddenly turned his 
his horse's head round, and commenced retracing his way 
towards Port Arran. 

When they reached the Tea-tree Bend, Dan and his com- 
panion again entered it, instead of taking the longer way 
round, and Yarraman, pointing to fresh hoof-marks on the 
narrow horse-track which wound through the scrub across 
the bend, said : 

" That feller mailman go long a here plenty time." 

" Yes," returned Dan, "I see his tracks now." 

After going nearly half the way across, Garven turned off 
to the left, and penetrated deeper into the bush and back- 
water, winding his way in and out the clumps of scrub for 
nearly a mile. Coming to several long ponds or water- 
holes — as they are colonially termed — Dan jumped off his 
horse. Swarms of wild ducks rose from the water, flew in 
circles over their heads, and finally alighted in other water- 
holes further on. 

" Plenty duck long a here," said Dan. 

Yarraman did not take any notice of the question, but 
looking rather sulky, said : "Why you no find 'em cattle ]" 

" Find 'em another day," returned Dan Garven. 

" You no find 'em cattle, you no gib it nobbier?" growled 
Yarraman angrily. 

"Yes, me give it nobbier now," said Dan, taking the 
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bottle of spirits from his pocket " Get off the pony, Yar- 
raman," added he, drawing the cork, and swallowing some 
himself. 

With glistening eyes Yarraman was off his pony in a 
second, eagerly waiting for the bottle, which, on being 
handed to him, he proceeded so rapidly to empty, that Dan, 
not Moshing him to get stupidly drunk, hurriedly clawed it 
away. 

" You like it V said Dan. 

" Boodgery," replied the black, eyeing the bottle yearn- 
ingly. 

Putting the bottle in his pocket, Dan said : 
"Plenty duck long a here, Yarraman. Me bring 'em 
gun,ndll 'em duck long a here ; Yarraman come kill 'em duck 
long a water-hole, too ; me give it plenty nobbier." 

Yarraman's features assumed a joyful grin as he put the 
question : 

" When you come kill 'em duck ]--moller ?" 
Dan shook his head, and uttered the word "Bail," which 
passes with the blacks for a negative. 
" Moller, moller ]*' said Yarraman. 
" Bail," replied Dan, shaking his head again. 
" Moller, moller, moller 1" said Yarraman. 
Dan gave an affirmative nod, and in order to make the 
matter thoroughly clear, he held up his left hand, and point- 
ing to the setting sun, said, as he touched his first finger 
with the right lumd : " One day, me no come," and then he 
shook his head ; " two day," said he, touching the second 
finger and shaking his head again, "me no come; three 
day," said he, touching the third finger, and nodding affirm- 
atively, " me come kill 'em duck ; that feller up along here," 
added he, pointing to the sun and raising his hand slowly 
towards the centre of the sky. Then he repeated the whole 
operation a second time, and said in conclusion, to his 
attentive black listener : " You savey V 

"Me savey," replied Yarraman, nodding his head. 
" You come long a water-hole here, mind," said Dan. 
The black nodded assent. 
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" Now jump on your pony, and come along back with 
me," said Dan, mounting again. 

They then struck through the bush till they reached Dan 
Garven's slip-rails, where both dismounted, and Dan took 
the pony from Yarraman^ ^Sijingf as he was about to dismiss 
the black gentleman : 

" Mind you come long a water-hole, one day, two day, 
three day,'* touching his fingers again as before, " and me 
give it plenty nobbier." 

"Me savey," answered Yarraman. "Moller, moller, 
moller." Then he pointed to Dan's pocket, containing the 
partially emptied bottle, and said, in his fascinating old 
whine : " Gib it poor black feller nobbier !" 

Dan took out the bottle and gave it to him, and Yarra- 
man retired to the privacy of the forest to enjoy it, while 
Dan himself went into his own premises, and subsequently 
returned to the hotel. Late on the second night after this, 
he put a small keg, a little more than half full of rum, into 
a sack, threw it over his shoulder, and carried it to his 
house in the bush, returning again to the hotel 

On the following morning, the day appointed for the 
meeting with Yarraman, he went off again to his bush home, 
and after taking a rough meal, sent the before mentioned 
lad, 'who was the only human being beside himself on the 
place, away to do a job in a remote comer of his land. Then 
he loaded a double-barrelled gun with powder and bullets, 
put two caps on the nipples, and placed the hammers at 
half cock. Next, he took from the place where he had 
secreted it in the ^Uy near his house the sack with the 
keg of rum in it, and throwing it over his shoulder, with 
the gun in his light hand, departed into the bush. 

After walking for a half an hour, he sat down to rest 
himself and smoke his pipe, and so remained smoking and 
thinking for some considerable time. 

" After the darkey does the job," soliloquised he, " I can 
«hut his mouth for ever when he comes back for the rum. 
If I was to shoot the cussed mailman myself] I should most 
likely be found out somehow, perhaps by the ball fitting 
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my gun, or perhaps some one might happen to be crossing 
the bend and see me, and then, of course, I should swing ; 
and if, again, I was to let the black feller live after he's 
cooked the mailman, he might be caught, and blab on me : 
so the best thing I can do is to shoot the black feller, and 
make sure. If it should leak out that I had killed Yarra- 
man — which, however, isn't at all likely, for who's going ta 
trouble about a dead darkey — ^but if it should come out 
that I killed him, I can easily swear I did it in self-defence, 
and who's going to prove I didn't? I could say I was 
after kangaroo, when he set on me, and I shan't leave the 
keg behind to tell another tale." 

Apparently satisfied with this view of the matter, he rose 
from the log, and pursued his way through the silent army 
of vegetable giants for about forty minutes more, when he 
came in sight of the collection of water-holes at which he 
was to meet the dusky son of the forest. Seated on the 
ground, with a boomerang on the grass beside him, the 
savage was waiting patiently for the approach of Dan, who,, 
on coming up, took a position on the grass immediately 
opposite to Yarraman. 

** Me no kill 'em duck to-day, me very sick," were the 
first words of Dan Garven. 

" You no kill 'em duck, you no gib it black feller nobbier,"" 
said Yarraman, looking gloomy. 

" Yes, me give it boodgery YaiTaman nobbier," said Dan, 
taking the keg of mm out of the sack, and a tin pannikin, 
also. 

He then poured out what would hav6 been a very large 
nobbier even for an old swiper, and handed it to Yarraman,. 
who gulped it down with a grin of delight, and passed back 
the empty pannikin as a silent hint for more. 

" What make you sick V said Yarraman, with a touch of 
sympathy for the dispenser of the rum. 

"Me link very much about that feller mailman," said 
Dan, pouring out some more rum, and handing it to the 
savage, who, after drinking it, eyed the keg in a way that 
made Dan draw his gun doser to his hand. 
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'* That feller mailman make this/' continued Dan, placing 
his hand on his broken nose. 

*' That feller mailman !" exclaimed Yarraman, with a look 
of wonder and anger on his savage face. " You bpodgery 
feller Dan, what for you no kill him V* 

" White feller no like to kill 'em white feller ; black feller 
kill 'em white feller. Black feller run very fast, all the same 
dingo ; black feller very cunning, all the same snake. 
Yarraman boodgery black feller ; Yarraman like 'em white 
feller's blood. By and by sun get 'em low," continued he, 
pointing to that luminary, and gradually lowering his arm 
to indicate his meaning ; "by 'em by that feller mailman go 
long a Tea-tree Bend ; then boodgery black feller Yarraman 
take 'em spear and kill 'em that feller mailman. You 
savey ]" added Dan Garven, after a pause. 

" Me savey," replied Yarraman, nodding, while his great 
round ferocious eyes gleamed murder as they riveted them- 
selves on Garven's face. 

At this point of the interview Dan poured out some more 
rum, and passed it to his dark companion. Then he rose, 
took up his gun, and, significantly touching the keg with 
the end of it, said : 

" By 'em by sun get low, that feller mailman go long a 
Tea-tree Bend ; Yarraman kill 'em that feller mailman, then 
me give it Yarraman all that nobbier, and plenty more 
nobbier too, long o' that." 

Dan had brought a much larger keg with him than was 
necessary to hold the rum he had in it, in order to make a 
greater impression on the savage, who supposed it to be full, 
and who saw in its possible contents a promise of glorious 
intoxication which he had never before dreamt of. 

" Me savey, me savey !" exclaimed Yarraman, jumping 
up, with a ferocious expression much exceeding that which 
usually adorned his cruel countenance. " Me kill 'em that 
feller mailman, then me come back here, and git 'em all 
that nobbier, and plenty more by 'em by long o' that too. 
Me savey !" and with a flourish of his boomerang, he darted 
away, and quickly disappeared among the neighbouring scrub* 
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Yarraman continued on at a rapid pace for over two 
miles, when he entered the camp of a portion of the tribe 
to which he belonged, where some thirty blacks and their 
lubras were jabbering in loud and animated tones. A few 
sheets of bark, single or in pairs, placed at an angle, formed 
their only habitations ; while such trifles as settees, Turkey 
-carpets and oil-paintings were quite absent from their in- 
teriors. The occupation of many of the ladies at that 
moment consisted in sewing opossum skins together with 
bone needles and kangaroo sinews, while some of the men ' 
were engaged in the preparation of spears and other weapons 
of war or the chase; but many of them were, however, 
doing nothing in the laziest way possible. 

On the appearance of Yarraman the conversation became 
more lively than ever, and he joined in himself with much 
gusto for a short period Then he went to the gunyah 
where his lubra was sitting, bullied her in a loud voice, 
picked up a tomahawk and some spears, and made off again 
from the camp. 

Whether Yarraman had incautiously dropped some re- 
mark that had drawn attention, or whether the sweet odour 
of his rum-flavoured breath had excited them, is not quite 
settled ; but certain it is that, on his departure, most of the 
males got together, and held a very vivacious palaver con- 
cerning some knotty question, which, apparently, had some 
connection with himself; for, about half an hour after his 
ejdt, the whole party left the camp, and, after inspecting 
the ground round it for a short time, came upon his tracks, 
and, following them back the way he had entered the camp, 
finally came in sight of Dan Garven seated on the ground, 
with the gun in his hand. They did not, however, let that 
individual see them, but stealthily and singly filed into the 
darkest scrub they could find, and worked their way along, 
without breaking a twig or stirring a leaf, till they reached 
within one hundred yards of him. Here the scrub ter- 
minated for a space, and here their course terminated also ; 
and taking up positions, like so many gorillas, they silently 
watched the unsuspeclm'^ Daxi. 
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Returning to Yarraman : when that bright ogre left the 
camp, he made his way straight towards the Teartree Bend, 
and, on coming to that part over which horsemen had made 
the short track previously mentioned, he took up his station 
in some thick scrub, with a heavy boomerang grasped in 
one hand, and some spears ready in the other. 

He had scarcely ensconced himself when a horseman ap- 
proached the spot. Motionless as a statue, Yarraman peered 
into the open ground, and, perceiving the traveller not ta 
be Sutton, remained quiescent in obscurity. 

Fifteen minutes later he heard another horseman ad- 
vancing at a sharp canter, and a look of indescribable 
cunning and animal ferocity stole over his brutal features^ 
as he recognised Sutton. The moment he had passed, 
Yan^man sprang into the open ground, and, raising his 
arm, flung his heavy boomerang with "terrific force in the 
curve of direction for Sutton's head. 

Had Sutton been perfectly stationary, the weapon would 
have struck him just where the spinal column enters the 
cranium, and probably laid him dead upon the track. As 
it was, owing to the rise and fall produced by the horse's 
canter, the boomerang merely grazed the top of his head, 
and carried off his hat in its flight 

In another instant the savage poised a spear, and drove 
it hissing through the air ; but the horse, frightened by the 
falling hat, gave one or two shies, and the head of the spear 
passed through the fleshy part of Sutton's arm instead of 
his body. 

When Sutton saw the serrated head of the spear sticking 
through his coat sleeve, he divined at once the nature of his 
enemy, and, thinking there might just as likely be twenty 
blacks as one, conceived discretion to be the better part of 
valour, and, clapping the spurs to his horse, went away at a 
hard gallop. The steed did not require much in the way of 
spurring, however ; for the boomerang, the falling hat, the 
long spear hanging about his quarters, and the yell of dis- 
appointed savagery behind, were quite stimulating enough to 
his equine nerves, and he bounded off as if for a race. 
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After frantically despatching two more spears, without 
producing any effect on the flying mailman, Yarraman ran, 
picked up his spears and boomerang, and possessed himself 
also of Sutton's hat Eeflectively inspecting the latter for 
a minute or two, he apparently came to the conclusion that 
some further action was necessary, and taking the wide- 
awake in his left hand, laid it against a sapling, and drove 
his tomahawk through the crown ; then, making a small cut 
on his arm, he rubbed the flowing blood freely on the inside 
of the hat, the edges of the cut in the crown of it, the blade 
of his tomahawk, and the heads of two of his spears. With 
these fictitious evidences of pretended slaughter he departed 
from the spot, and as rapidly as possible covered the mile 
of ground which separated him from Dan Garven. 

'' Me kill 'em that feller mailman !" exclaimed Yarraman, 
throwing down the blood-stained hat, as he bounded into 
Dan's presence, and went through a mock performance of 
his pretended murder for Dan's especial delectation. 

Dan examined the hat with grim satisfaction, and then 
pouring a large quantity of rum into the pannikin, passed 
it to the eager savage. Yarraman drained it down as 
quickly as he could, and Dan poured him out some mora 
Both these gentle specimens of humanity seemed to be of 
one mind on this occasion. Yarraman wanted to get drunk 
as speedily as possible, and Dan felt that he could not do 
so too soon for his purpose. At length they were both 
gratified by attaining the object of their desires. 

" All that one 'long a Yarraman now ?" said the black 
fellow, pointing to the keg. 

Dan nodded assent, and passed him some more of the 
liquor. A stupid expression began to gather on Yarraman's 
countenance, making him more the animal in appearance 
than ever. At one moment his features assumed, above 
their stupidity, a threatening look of ferocity and murder, 
and he seemed very much as if he should like to tomahawk 
his white companion, and actually attempted to nse for that 
purpose; but the power of gravitation was too strong for 
the force of his will, and aitet mvn^ about six inches, he 
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subsided again in a state of imbecile helplessness, dropping 
his empty pannikin. Dan picked it up, put a little more 
rum in it, and offered it to him ; but he was too drunk to 
take it, so Dan kindly placed it to his huge mouth and 
poured it down his throat. As he did so, the hideous . 
aboriginal rolled over, and lay like a log. 

Dan put down the pannikin, looked for a moment at his 
gun, as if about to pick it up, when his eye caught sight of 
the blood-stained tomahawk close to his hand, and another 
thought seemed to strike him ; a moment later he grasped 
it firmly, and buried it in the temple of the besotted brute 
at his side. 

Instantly a yell of wild rage issued from the neighbour- 
ing scrub, causing a thrill of terror to pass through the 
murderer's frame, and a creeping sensation through the 
roots of his hair. Springing forward, he seized his gun, 
and as he did so, he saw the ambushed savages darting 
singly from one clump of scrub to another, with the evident 
intention of cutting off his escape. Perceiving the purpose of 
their manoeuvres, the murderer started off at a run to fore- 
stall them. A savage suddenly barred his path about fifty 
yards ahead, and he placed his gun to his shoulder and 
fired. As he pulled the trigger, a spear from behind entered 
his leg, and the ball went wide of its mark. Then he made 
another desperate effort to run, but the spear in his leg im- 
peded his progress, and he stopped a moment to break it 
short off where it entered the flesh. Immediately some of 
his enemies darted towards him, and he turned round to 
face them. One barrel of his gun was still loaded, but he 
did not want to fire that yet, for he knew that, his gun once 
discharged, he would be allowed no time to reload. With 
the object of checldng them, however, he placed the weapon 
threateningly to his shoulder, and the enemy in front dis- 
persed, but at the same moment the whizz of a boomerang 
fell menacingly upon his ear, and before he could turn, the 
whirling missile struck his head with deadly effect, and 
stretched him on the grass. Then his] black-skinned foes 
rushed upon him and finished his evil career, A ^i^a.^^ 
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triumph overspread their dusky visages as they left his 
body and returned to that of Yarraman. They did not 
then, at least, express any outward emotion at the latter's 
abrupt departure from this mortal scene, but at once pro- 
ceeded to empty the keg and pass round the loving-cup. 

The grog being finished, Terpsichore took the place of 
Mars, and the mysteries of a semi-drunken corobboree 
followed, and here we shall leave these simple children of 
nature to enjoy their innocent impulses, while we record 
what befell Sutton after his escape from the attack of 
Yarraman. 

At a dead bolt, with nostrils distended and ears laid back, 
Sutton's horse threw out its legs as if the bush had been on 
fire behind it ; but the soft, spongy soil soon told upon its 
metal, and by the time the main road was reached Sutton 
was able to get it well under control. Having a clear track 
now before him, he urged it on as fast as possible again, 
not feeling yet sufficiently removed from danger of pur- 
suit by the nimble savages whom he supposed to be in 
his rear. Although suffering considerably from the spear 
in his arm, yet he derived nearly as much counterbalancing 
pleasure from the thought that Ellen's tender compassion 
and attention would more than repay him for the pain 
endured. On reaching the late Murray's house, where 
Ellen still resided in company with John Collins and his 
wife, Sutton cried out : " Is any one in ?" 

No sooner were the words uttered, than Ellen recognised 
his voice, and immediately emerged. It was getting dark^ 
and she did not perceive the spear through his arm. 

" Glad to see you back safe and sound, Henry dear," said 
she, with a smile. 

" Well, I'm safe enough, my love," returned Henry, " but 
not quite sound, for some rascally blacks have waylaid me, 
a thing I should have expected at the Palmer sooner than 
Squattermania. " 

'^I hope you are not hurt seriously?" said Ellen, in a 
tremulous voice. 

"Not very seriously" Te^Aied Henry, secretly enjoying 
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her anxiety on his account ; " but go in, Ellen dearest, and 
ask John to come out." 

Ellen flew inside, and returned instantly with John 
Collins and his wife, the latter shading a candle with her 
hand. 

" Don't be alarmed, Ellen," said Henry, " but I have a 
spear through my arm, and I want you, John, to hold the 
end off" the horse's back while I get out of the-saddle." 

** Bring the candle this side, mother," said John to his 
wife, and he then, giving the help required, enabled Sutton 
to dismount. 

" Now hang the bridle over the fence, John, and go and 
fetch your axe or a tomahawk," said Sutton. 

John secured the horse and fetched the axe, and Sutton 
laid the spear across the fence, and directed John to cut it 
short off by the arm. This being done, they went inside, 
when a cloth was wound round the projecting head of the 
spear, and John being directed to hold it firm, Sutton, amid 
much commiseration and sympathy, drew suddenly back, 
and the short piece of attached shank passed quickly 
through the wounded flesh and remained in the hands of 
John. 

Then, with womanly tenderness, Ellen removed his coat, 
bared his arm, and bathed and bound his wound, kissing 
him on the forehead occasionally the while, much to the 
addition of his rapidly increasing happiness. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Collins administered some brandy to prevent his faint- 
ing, as she alleged, and John took the horse to its quarters, 
and delivered the mail to the proper authorities. 

During her husband's absence, Mrs. Collins proposed to 
fetch in the local apology for a doctor, an individual about 
whose diploma there was a profound mystery, a thing which 
could not be said as to the redness of his nose. Sutton, 
however, would not listen to the proposal, remarking that 
his flesh was healthy, and that the best doctor he could 
have was already at his side, whereupon he showed his high 
appreciation of his doctor by kissing her. Mrs. Collins 
laughed, and remarked that he was no doubt right, for 
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Ellen's smile was worth a whole barrel of physic any day 
in the week. 

The news of the attack upon Sutton by the blacks soon 
became generally known, and in the course of an hour after 
his return he received a visit from the two resident 
troopers, to whom he gave a detailed account of the whole 
circumstances. 

Next morning, an armed party proceeded to search the 
Tea-tree Bend and neighbouring bush, in the course of 
which search they came upon the bodies of Yarraman and 
Dan Garven, together with his gun, the spirit keg, and 
Sutton's blood stained hat ; but no trace of any other 
blacks, save Yarraman, could be found. Frightened by the 
prospect of retaliation for killing Garven, they had deserted 
their camp, and departed for some remote solitude. An 
inquest was held, and Sutton was called upon to throw 
what light he could upon the matter, which was not much. 
He informed the jury of his former quarrel with Dan 
Garven on Quartztop, and that, together with the fact of 
his hat being found where it was, led them to believe that 
Dan and Yarraman had had something to do with the attack 
upon himself, but how they met with their violent deaths 
remained a mystery, and an open verdict was the conse- 
quent result. It was many years before that portion of the 
truth was known, when it leaked from the blacks them- 
selves. 

Partly on account of his injured arm, but much more on 
account of Ellen's company, Sutton thought proper to pay 
a man for awhile to carry the mails in his stead ; and during 
the leisure thus afforded him he spent so many sweet hours 
in gentle dalliance with the girl of his heart, that aU Mal- 
thusian doctrines, and all prudential considerations as to 
the advisability of acquiring a substantial position before 
offering marriage broke down ; and one day, as he walked 
by the side of Ellen, with her hand clasped lovingly in his, 
he coloured slightly, and then said : 

" Ellen, my love, do you think you could face the world 
with me in lowly circuiaalaii(iftft,^Tid'^«t be happy 1" 
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" I shall alvrays be happy with you, Henry, under any 
circumstances, but shall never be so without you," replied 
Ellen, with tender emphasis. 

"Well, then, my true love," said Henry, drawing her 
closely to his side, and embracing her with much warmth, 
" let it be this day month ; and suppose we invite your 
brother Donald, my uncle Will, and John Collins and his 
wife 1 Do you say yes to the first part of the question ]" 

" I do say yes, with njy whole soul," replied Ellen, with 

^ manifest joy. " The loving heart of an honourable man, 

when that man happens to be you, my dear Henry, no 

matter what your position may be, is more to me than the 

wealth of a king, with all the gilded glory of his state." 

We shall not attempt to describe the happiness concen- 
trated in the remainder of that walk, or try to imprison in 
words ideas far too elevated for the pen to portray, but 
leave to the delicate imagination of other lovers a concep- 
tion of the state of bliss which the circumstances warranted. 

The next day Sutton wrote to his uncle, apprising him 
of the appointed day of his marriage, and requesting the 
favour of his company at that event. 

In a few days' time he received the following characteristic 
letter in reply : 

"Dear Harry, 

" I have long suspected your little malady, although 
you kept it so sly. Your aberrations of the mind and 
eccentricities of conduct, for some time past, distinctly indi- 
cated the disease called love. 

" I understand by your letter you are going to marry 
an angel. Of course you are — every man is before he 
marries, but after marriage he sings another song. Still, I 
am not going to be so ungallant as to suggest that your 
ladylove is anything less than an angel ; or, on the other 
hand, so indifferent to your happiness as to wish she may 
be one. 

" You are not fit for an angel any more than I am, Henry. 
I think I told you I once had my eye on a cook ; and what 
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you rec^uire is a good strong girl fit for the bush, where you 
will most likely spend the rest of your life. 

" J once had hopes you would be an old bachelor, like 
myself; but I now perceive you are unfit to realise so 
sublime a position, and the sooner you get married the 
better. You have lost the last spark of masculine inde- 
pendence, and I repudiate all responsibility for the miserable 
state of things certain to ensue. 

*'To turn to more terrestrial matters, T bottomed my 
shaft soon after you became a Government servant, and 
much to my astonishment — on account of previous expecta- 
tions during my life having mostly turned out disappoint- 
jnents, however well founded they appeared — I came upon 
good wash-dirt, which gave an excellent prospect. 

" Knowing it would be too big a job for me to tackle 
without assistance, I wrote off to some well-to-do mining 
men connected with deep-sinking companies in Ballarat, 
and two or three camcj over together last week, went down 
the shaft, and, after having one or two prospects tried, ex- 
l)r(;8sed themselves very pleascid with the result, and even- 
tually offered to buy both our allotments at the rate of 
twenty pounds an acre, cash down. I told them I would 
let them know in about a fortnight whether I would accept 
the terms or not. 

" Now, I have refused several offers in my time which I 
wished afterwards I had taken, like many a flirt who has 
died an old maid at last. The speculators went back to 
Ikllarat with the understanding above, and, so far as my 
own allotment goes, I feel very much inclined to close with 
their offer. I begin to think * a bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush.' If you are of the same opinion, let me 
know, and send me, as soon as convenient, a power of at- 
torney also, and I will write at once accepting their offer for 
both allotments. 

" Y,ou may depend on my being down on the fatal day, 
properly arrayed, or as nearly so as the customs and re- 
sources of the bush will permit. I am glad your arm is 
^'cfcting better so fast, auOi \\o\i^ \»o ^\id you CLuite well when 
we meet. 
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*^I don't think you'll be jealous if I ask you to give 
my love to the fair Ellen. But you had better not show 
her this letter, perhaps; it might cause a scene at the 
execution. 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

" William.'' 

Sutton was overjoyed at the receipt of the unexpected 
news regarding the land, which, though only carrying the 
promise of some sixteen hundred pounds, appeared to him 
at that moment like a small fortune, which by judicious 
management might, like a rolling snowball, grow into 
almost any dimensions; and he at once wrote his uncle, 
agreeing to the terms, and expressing his gratitude and 
pleasure at such unlooked-for good fortune. 

Upon the receipt of his nephew's reply, the uncle imme- 
diately proceeded to Ballarat, taking the deeds and power 
of attorney with him, and succeeded in transacting the 
business and returning to Grafton three days before the 
appointed time of his nephew's nuptials. 

Sutton did not inform Ellen as to the most important 
contents of his uncle's letter. He had two very good 
reasons for not doing so : first, he did not desire to raise 
hopes which might perhaps, after all, be blighted, for he 
had learnt by sad experience how often human expectations 
remain unrealised; and secondly, he thought, if it should 
turn out to be a fact by the day of his marriage, he would 
then startle his beloved Ellen with a delightful surprise. 
Not receiving any communication from his uncle as the 
happy day drew near, he began to suspect some hitch had 
occurred, and consoled himself with as much philosophy as 
possible under the circumstances. 

Such was the state of affairs on the day before that on 
which the marriage was to take place, when a dust-covered 
horseman rode up to Ellen's house, leading another horse 
loaded with a pack, on the top of which conspicuously stood 
a pair of leather hat-boxes. 

"Why, there's uncle, I declare !" said Sutton, rushing 
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out of the open door, and seizing hold of him. " Come on 
inside, and let me introduce you to my sweetheart. — Kiss 
him, Ellen," said Henry, after explaining who he was. " He's 
a dear good sort, and the more you know him the more 
you'll love him." 

Ellen did so, much to the apparent satisfaction of the 
uncle, who turned to his nephew, and said, with a laugh : 

" If I were not very fond of you, Harry, I should be your 
rival, and perhaps your enemy. You told me Ellen was an 
angel, and 1 see you have only stated the truth. Mind and 
give uj) all your wickedness before you enter heaven to- 
morrow.'' 

" Oh, I have been discarding my sins, and getting ready 
for heaven, for a long time," returned the nephew, laughing 
also. " Bub let us take the saddles off your horses now ; 
there's a mystery about that pack I want to fathom." 

*• You shall do that, my boy, when we have put the horses 
into some good grass." 

After the animals had been turned into a neighbouring 
paddock, the pack was opened, and two complete suits of 
solemn black, with the addition of white vests, white shirts, 
and gloves, were displayed before the wondering gaze of the 
company. Then the hat-boxes were opened, and two tall 
British stove-pipe hats — a most extraordinary exhibition for 
the bush — were exposed to view. 

" These are for you and me, Harry, for to-morrow's wear, 

you know," said the uncle. '* I thought I should like to 

give the natives a treat, and show them how we do it at 
home.'* 

" They look beautiful," said Mrs. Collins ; " and it puts 
me in mind of the day when me and John were spliced in 
the old country, more than twenty years ago. Don't it you, 
Johnr' 

" Well, we weren't quite so flash in our togs," said John ; 
*' but we were married to rights, all the same "for that, my 
dear." 

Next a case was produced, and a rich silk dress, as stiff 
as a board, was extracted \)\ieTefi:ora by Bland, and handed 
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with a bow to Ellen, who expressed her thanks in a few 
^aceful words. 

Sutton also thanked his uncle, remarking, at the same 
time: 

" We shall be awfully grand to-morrow, uncle ; but I 
hope these hats won't render it necessary for the * milingtary * 
to be called out for our protection." 

" No fear," replied the uncle ; " they are frequently worn 
in Melbourne now ; and, depend upon it, we shall be the 
envy and admiration of all beholders." 

After this exhibition was over, they all sat down to enjoy 
that most sociable English meal going by the name of * the 
tea,' and drank deeply of hot decoctions of that oriental 
herb, which is at once the glory and the bane of British 
matrons, producing loquacity and debility to an equally 
alarming extent. 

On the following morning a small procession was formed, 
consisting of Henry Sutton and Ellen, Uncle William and 
a lady friend, Ellen's brother (Donald Murray) and a Miss 
Travers, daughter of the murdered prospecter, and who now 
held the position of governess in a squatter's family a few 
miles from Port Arran, and who appeared to be on very 
close terms of intimacy with Donald; and lastly, John 
Collins and his wife. 

The procession movQd cheerily on through the bright 
morning sun to the neighbouring wooden church, amid the 
-cheers and good wishes of the inhabitants of Port Arran, 
-and Henry Sutton and Ellen Murray became man and wife. 

On their return home. Uncle Will took his nephew aside 
privately, and said : 

" I dare say, Harry, you have noticed that my coat does 
not set properly. Now, that is not owing to my figure, 
which, I flatter myself, is very good, but to this," said he, 
taking out a bulky pocket-book, and throwing it on the 
table. " You will find there the purchase-money of your 
Allotment, amounting to sixteen hundred pounds in bank- 
notes." 

" Since you have been here," said Henry, " I have been 
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too excited to ask you about it ; besides which, the last few 
days I have been under the impression something had 
occurred to prevent it coming off. It is most welcome to 
me, and I don't know how to thank you for all your kind- 
ness. I must have someone else to share my happy embar- 
rassment," added he, darting out of the room, and returning 
with the blushing Ellen, who was equally delighted and 
grateful upon hearing the unexpected disclosure. 

" I must have a kiss," said the uncle, with a twinkling 
ey(^, as he wiped his mouth with his handkerchief. " That 
is all the payment I require ; and I shall like that renewed 
occasionally, to remind me of this happy day." 

"I shall ever love you as my dear uncle,** said Ellen, 
smiling and kissing him ; ^' and you as my dear husband," 
added she, giving a similar token of affection to the possessor 
of her heart and hand. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

SoMK time after the marriage. Uncle Will, otherwise William 
Bland, went away to Stirling, ostensibly for a little change, 
but really, as we shall see, on much more important con- 
siderations. 

Arriving at the above progressing centre of civilisation, 
he called at the office of the Sqiuittermanian Times, where he 
had an interview with one Richard Blythe, the result of 
which was an agreement on the part of the latter to accom- 
pany him on the following evening to the house of the 
Blacks' Protector. 

Blythe was not able to get away till somewhat late the 
next night, and it was beginning to get a little dark when 
he rode out of Stirling on a horse hired by Bland for his 
convenience. 

^* Hang your horse at the fence, and keep your back to 
the house till I call you," said Bland to Blythe, on reaching 
the premises of Jonathan. ^kmiveT. 
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"So be it," answered Blythe carelessly, putting his hands, 
in his pockets, after dismounting and securing his beast. 
" I'll amuse myself with smoking in the meantime.*' 

Bland then walked up to the house, which was some dis- 
tance from the fence, and tapped at the door, which was 
immediately opened by Mrs. Skinner. 

" Is Mr. Skinner at home V asked Bland. 

"Yes," replied that individual from the interior; "como 
in. — Take a chair,'' said Mr. Skinner, with a smile intended 
to express pious sociability, as Bland entered. "Do you 
require my services in a religious capacity ?" 

" No,'' replied Bland, eyeing him keenly, as he took the 
proffered seat ; " my business is much more likely to require- 
someone else's services in a legal capacity than anything you 
can offer in the way of piety, I imagine, Mr. Skinner." 

" Oh, indeed !" replied Mr. Skinner, looking surprised. 
" I do not comprehend, but you will, no doubt, make your 
meaning plain." 

"I will try," replied Bland, speaking very deliberately. 
" You remember King Street Chapel, in the south-west part 
of London ?" 

" King Street Chapel !" exclaimed Mrs. Skinner, with 
animation; " I should hope so. I wish I was there now." 

Jonathan Skinner had grown suddenly suspicious of 
Bland on being thus addressed, and it had been his inten- 
tion to fence a little ; but his wife's exclamation had already 
given the enemy an advantage, and in an irritated tone he 
said to her : 

" I do wish you would not interpose remarks in that 
abrupt manner, my dear ;" and then, resolving to make the 
best of it, he turned to Bland, and said, with an expression 
of complacent piety on his face : "I am acquainted with 
that well-known place of worship, sir ; my religious standing 
has made me acquainted with it." 

" So has your family standing, too," returned Bland^ 
bluntly, " considering old Mr. Skinner, your father, preached 
there the greater part of your lifetime." 

"You seem to know something of my family^" aaid 
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Jonathan Skinner, uneasily; '^ perhaps yon will oblige me 
with your name V 

" My name is William Bland/' replied he ; " one with 
which I dare say you are familiar, as my father sat just 
under your father's pulpit for years." 

" I remember him," said Jonathan Skinner. " If I recol- 
collect rightly," added he, with a slight sneer, "he was 
unfortunate in business some time before I left England/ 

" Quite right,'* said Bland ; " the old man did smash, like 
many other stockbrokers do, and I came out here in conse- 
quence. And now we'll go into other particulars. A few 
years ago, a nephew of mine on the sister's side, bearing the 
name of Henry Sutton, came out to this colony, and settled 
in Squattermania. Now listen carefully to what I am going 
to say next, Mr. Skinner. Just about twelve months ago 
you concocted a villainous and lying scheme for the purpose 
of injuring this Henry Sutton." 

As these words were uttered, Mrs. Skinner became very 
pale, and looked anxiously and inquiringly into her hus- 
band's face, which was pale also, but defiant in expression. 

*' I did nothing of the sort,">said Skinner, staring hard at 
Bland, "and don't even know the young man you allude to." 

" Then why do you turn pale, and why does your wife 
turn pale 1 I know you are lying, Skinner, and I can see 
you are an old hand at it ; a man unused to lying is almost 
always nervous when he does it, and cannot look you in the 
face ; but a regular old hand at it stares at you as if he 
would force the lie down your throat, just as you are trying 
to do with me now." 

" Have you come here purposely to brow-beat and insult 
me in my own house, sir ?" exclaimed Jonathan, in affected 
indignation. 

"No," retorted Bland, "I have come here to charge you with 
conspiring against my nephew, and am able to substantiate 
the truth of my charge. Here is a piece of paper," continued 
he, taking such out of a leather purse, " falsely purporting 
to be a newspaper paragraph, giving an account of the 
death of Henry Suttoti \>y a MV ftom his horse some years 
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ago. I will read it to you," and he read aloud the account 
with which we are familiar. 

" Well, what has that to do with me f * said Skinner, 
snappishly ; but Mrs. Skinner, knowing what she did, in- 
stinctively felt the accusation to be true, and hung her head 
in, f ery shame at her husband's knavery. 

"A great deal," replied Bland, "your wife's attitude 
alone would tell me that." 

" Women are always soft," sneertd Jonathan Skinner ; 
** but my wife's attitude has nothing to do with the matter." 

" I choose to think it has," replied Bland ; ** but whether 
it has or not, you know you had that lying paragraph 
printed in Melbourne for the express purpose of injuring 
my nephew." 

" I know nothing at all about it," said Skinner. 

" Well, we will see if any one else does," said Bland, 
rising and walking to the front door, which he opened, and 
then called Blythe, who immediately answered and came 
over. When Bland returned to the room with his com- 
panion he found Mrs. Skinner had withdrawn. On seeing 
Blythe enter Jonathan Skinner started slightly, but quickly 
recovered himself again. 

" Is that the man who paid you to print this paper for 
him in Melbourne 1" said Bland, addressing Blythe, and 
pointing to Skinner. 

" That's the very identical man," said Blythe, eyeing him 
critically, as a dog-fancier might a fancy specimen of the 
canine tribe ; " I'd swear to him in a policeman's uniform." 

" What have you got to say to that, Mr. Skinner ?" in- 
quired Bland, in a tone bordering on angry contempt 

" I have got to say that I never saw the man in my life 
before," replied Skinner, in a loud voice ; " and if you don't 
leave my house, I shall leave it myself, and procure assist- 
ance to have you ejected." 

Bland did not reply to this threat for a moment or two, 
but taking a piece of paper and pencil from his pocket, 
wrote his own address thereon ; he then pushed it along 
the table to Skinner, and said : 
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" I mean to see this business through, if I have to cross 
the ocean to do it : there is my address ; if you like to 
make a straight confession and send it me before a week is 
past, and perhaps thereby save your carcase from the gaol^ 
you can ; your soul you needn't trouble about, you haven't 
any. You're an out-and-out scoundrel, and the more 
thoroughly you understand that the more correct will be 
your comprehension of your own character." 

With these words Bland wolked out of the house, followed 
by the printer. When they got to their horses, a female 
figure was standing in the darkness on the further side of 
the animals from the house ; it proved to be Mrs. Skinner. 
Beckoning Bland a little way from his companion, she said 
in a low voice : 

" I have here a letter which contains the solution of this 
mystery; without it you will never know or be able to 
prove anything ; if you will give me your word — which, if 
given, I feel sure, from what I have seen of you to-night, 
you will certainly keep — not to take legal proceedings 
against my husband, who you will find is not the most 
guilty party, for he was tempted, I will let you have this 
letter ; if you will not give the promise I ask, I shall still 
retain it in my own possession. My only reason for making 
you the offer is because I will not tacitly be a party to a 
sinful contract." 

"You are far too good a woman for the husband you 
have, Mrs, Skinner, and wish to shield his character as 
much as possible, I suppose," replied Bland. " If this letter 
contains the information I want — that is to say, a full 
explanation of the origin of that paper, so far as your hus- 
band is concerned in it, I will give you the promise you 
ask, and you shall never have any grounds for saying I 
failed to keep my word ; but if it does not contain that, I 
shall not consider my promise binding, and if you have any 
doubt about it, you had better keep your letter, and leave 
me to pursue my own course." 

" I have no doubt about it at all," replied Mrs. Skinner ; 
'' but I have one otlier ie(\vxeftV* \.o laakft, and that is — that 
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you return it to me when you have done with it, as I wish 
to have it again in my own possession." 

" It might be a long time before I can do that," replied 
Bland ; " of course, I do not know yet what course I may 
have to pursue, but I will avoid as much as possible any- 
thing that might compromise you with your husband, and I 
hope he may not suspect you of having combined with me 
to thwart him." 

" I think not," said Mrs. Skinner; " my husband has too 
high an opinion of himself and his authority, to think 
I would dare to meddle with his business, or suppose me 
capable of opposing his purposes. Many more husbands 
live under the same agreeable delusion," added she, with a 
smile. " Here is the letter," she said, handing it to him ; 
and then, altering her tone to one of profound melancholy, 
continued : " If events should take you to England, and 
you should see any of my friends — which you might do, as 
you are acquainted with King Street Chapel — remember me 
to them, and say I wish I could return to them, and be as 
I was in former happy days," and with a sorrowful sigh she 
turned away, and vanished in the surrounding darkness. 

On returning to his hotel at Stirling, before retiring to 
rest, Bland read the letter, the contents of which ran as 
follows : 

** 14, Gordon Terrace, 

*' Koleston Koad, London. 

" Dear Jonathan, 

" I address you in your Christian name because it 
recalls to my mind the time when we were jolly companions 
together in many an evening's amusement. I have had and 
lost other friends since then, but none whose company I 
have missed so much as yours. None seemed to under- 
stand me as you did, and none have ever had my confidence 
like you, or ever will have it. Many good offices were per- 
formed by both of us for each other, as you, no doubt, as 
well as I, remember with pleasure, in the times gone by. I 
still feel as ready as ever, when it lies in my power, to do 
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you a good turn, and I credit yourself with the same 
friendly disposition. It is, therefore, with full trust in your 
friendship, and the most implicit confidence in your tact 
and discretion, that I write to ask you to do me a service, the 
nature of which I will presently explain. 

" My father has failed in his health very much of late, 
and from what the doctor says, I do not imagine he can 
last more than a year at the outside. Since his illness, he 
has become very eccentric, and has wandered greatly in his 
mind besides, aud among other nonsense, he has latterly 
taken it into his head to talk, frequently in a rambling man- 
ner, about an obscure cousin of mine, Henry Sutton by name, 
who went out to Australia a few years back ; and I gather 
from his incoherent wanderings, that he has some idea of 
bestowing a portion of his wealth, which is considerable, 
upon this obscure cousin. That my father is now, and has 
for some time, been quite out of his mind, or, at least, inter- 
mittently mad, I feel fully convinced, although a stranger 
might not think so ; and should he take it into his head to 
alter the present will in favour of this Henry Sutton, I 
should contest the legality of the alteration on the ground 
of insanity. As the law is so uncertain, however, it is not 
absolutely sure that I should win the case, and therefore I 
want to prevent any necessity to have recourse to it. 

" Were my father in his right senses, he would see the 
manifest injustice of thinking of depriving me of what is 
naturally mine, and render it unnecessary for me to have 
recourse to other means to thwart what may possibly be 
his insane resolves. He is aware that this cousin went to 
Australia, and believing that men's lives are subject there 
to many unusual risks and dangers, he wishes to ascertain 
for certain whether he is alive or dead. Falling in with his 
mad humours so far, I have promised to write, and request 
you to make every inquiry by advertisement and other 
means as to the existence of this Henry Sutton, and let my 
parent know the result. It is in your reply, which I shall 
probably read to my demented parent, that I look for the 
aid and service whicVv 1 meuXivoiie^ ^\> the commencement 
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Suppose, to save trouble, you pretend to make such in- 
quiries — or suppose you do make them, if you like, and 
happen to find he is dead, you know, and you send me 
some proof of his death which I can show my mad parent, 
to satisfy what remains of his mind, that will be about the 
extent of my requirements. We have done many little 
things for each other before, and if you do this for me now 
I shall consider myself under an obligation to perform some 
equivalent service for you at some future time. As a present 
mark of my gratitude, I make you a present of fifty pounds, 
and promise further to remit you two hundred and fifty 
pounds more on my father's demise, if his will should then 
prove to be as much in my favour as it is now. 

"Hoping you enjoy your life in your remote quarters 
in Squattermania, the geographical position of which is a 
mystery to me, and trusting some day to see you again in 
England, I am, 

" Your old friend, 

"James Sutton," 

" Just so," said Bland, as he folded up the letter, and 
returned it to the envelope ; " but you did not expect it to 
fall into my hands, Mr. James Sutton, and you will pro- 
bably be rather astonished at the result of your corre- 
spondence.'' 

The following day he returned to Port Arran, and quietly 
got an attested copy of the registration of the marriage of 
Henry Sutton and Ellen Murray. The late happiness and 
excitement had quite driven the recollection of Blythe and 
his paper from Sutton's memory, and as the uncle made no 
allusion to it, he still remained indifferent or oblivious to 
the fact and everything concerning it. 

Some little time after his journey to Stirling, the uncle 
announced his intention of making a trip to England, some- 
what to the surprise and much to the sorrow of Henry and 
Ellen, who both liked the company of the cheerful old digger. 

" I must see the old country once more before I die," said 
he, " although I have no desire to stay permanently m ^» 
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land where a successful digger is, I am told, regarded as a 
sort of lucky navvy, and a returned Australian as a man who 
originally * left his country for his country's good.' " 

A week later Bland was in Melbourne, and shortly after 
took his passage in a steamer bound for the port of London. 

After the departure of his uncle, Henry Sutton began 
to consider the knotty question how to obtain a livelihood, 
and came at length to a conclusion that, all things taken 
into account, land was after all the most substantial invest- 
ment, and the most certain producer of the solid necessaries 
of existence ; for if a crop failed one year, the failure was 
frequently recouped the following season, and, at any rate, 
milk, eggs, poultry, and beef, with Indian corn, potatoes, 
and garden and orchard produce, could be collectively 
relied upon to furnish the family table, even though wheat 
failed with rust or smut. He thereupon conmienced to 
search for a suitable estate, but as the best portions of 
the country were in the hands of the squatters, or had 
already been selected, this was not so easy to obtain. 

Ab he was about to extend his search to more remote 
districts, he received intelligence that Michael Garven, then 
undergoing his long sentence, having been informed of his 
son's death, and believing that his ground would be no 
longer of any service to him, and his cattle probably be 
stolen, had offered, through an agent, to sell both land and 
stock to a ready-money buyer for five hundred pounds. As 
the situation was satisfactory, and the price low, Sutton 
arranged matters with the agent, and became the purchaser. 
The house at Port Arran, which belonged to Ellen, was 
offered to John Collins at a very small rental, and that 
worthy immediately took it, and transformed it into a 
bakery, where he afterwards did a thriving business. 

The young married couple immediately transferred them- 
selves to their new home, where we shall leave them for the 
present in the enjoyment of domestic bliss, while we follow 
Uncle William over the sea to England. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Upon reaching London, William Bland took up his quarters 
in an hotel for a few days, and after consulting a directory, 
and examining a map of the metropolis, proceeded forthwith, 
at his leisure, to reconnoitre 14, Gordon Terrace, the resi- 
dence of old Thomas Sutton and his son James. Suspecting 
that Jonathan Skinner might have written to the latter to 
put him on his guard, and that James Sutton would there- 
fore probably refuse him admission to the house, he deter- 
mined to act very cautiously in all his proceedings ; and, 
discovering furnished apartments to let nearly opposite, he 
at once engaged them, and changed his residence thereto. 
From behind the lace curtains of his window he kept close 
watch upon the premises, and before a great while had 
passed realised that the household consisted of the old 
gentleman, Thomas Sutton, his son and son's wife, with two 
children, two servants, and a nurse-girl. 

" So far so good," soliloquised Bland. " No special at- 
tendant, apparently, kept for the invalid. Afraid to trust 
one, perhaps, but prefer to keep him entirely under then- 
own eyes." 

All day and every day Bland continued to sit behind the 
curtains, with a book or paper in his hand, but with ears 
and eyes ever ready for any stir in the opposite premises. 
Late in the evening, when nearly dark, only, would he leave 
the house for air and exercise. When any one left old 
Thomas Sutton's house, or when any visitor called there, 
Bland knew it ; but his attention was much more absorbed 
on the movements of James Sutton and his wife than in 
any other person's. Sometimes James would go out alone ; 
but Bland only shook his head negatively, in response to 
some internal questioner seated in his mental organisation. 
Sometimes the wife would go out alone ; but her exit was 
accompanied only by the same shake of the head. 

One morning, however, after much time and i^atiaxiLC^ljkasL 
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been expended, a cab came to the door, and James Sutton 
and his wife both got into it and drove away. 

" Now is my time," said Bland, putting on his hat, and 
leaving the house. After taking a short walk along the road, 
he returned, and gave a flourishing rat-a-tat at No. 14, 
Gordon Terrace. 

It may by some be supposed that William Bland walked 
about London in the rough garb of a digger or a bushman. 
Such was not the case ; and when he presented himself at 
the door of Thomas Sutton he was arrayed like any other 
well-to-do English gentleman. 

" Is Mr. Thomas Sutton at home V* said he to the servant 
who answered his knock. 

" Yes, he's at home, sir," replied the servant, " but he's 
ill, and sees no one ; and Mr. James Sutton, his son, is out 
Can you call again, sir 1" 

" No ; I want to see Mr. Thomas Sutton," said Mr. Bland, 
putting a half-sovereign into her hand. " If you go and tell 
him that a gentleman from Australia, a friend of his nephew 
Henry, wishes particularly to see him, and then come back 
and take me to him, I will give you three more like that," 
added he, producing them for her inspection. 

" It's against Mr. James's orders to let in any one while 
he's out," said the girl, hesitatingly ; but she added, as she 
looked at the half-sovereigns : " I'll go and ask Mr. Thomas; 
and if Mr. James blows me up, sir, you must let me put the 
blame on you somehow." 

" You can put what blame you like upon me," said Mr. 
Bland, smiling, *^as long as I see Mr. Thomas Sutton." 

Thereupon the girl turned round and went upstairs, and 
was just about to tap at the door of the invalid's room, when 
it suddenly occurred to her that possibly he might object to 
see the strange gentleman, in which case she would lose the 
three half-sovereigns ; so, instead of knocking, she turned 
round, went down again nearly to the hall, and beckoned 
Mr. Bland to ascend, which he immediately did. 

When they came to the invalid's door, she held out her 
open hand as a gentVe temmdict, WLftk-^raA-^laxsed the pro- 
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inised coin in her paJm. Then she rapped with her knuckles, 
And, on hearing the words " Come in," opened the dooK, let 
in Mr. Bland, shut it behind him quickly, and ran downstairs 
again. The old gentleman was sitting in an easy chair, well 
propped up with pillows, near a good fire, with his back to 
the door, and did not perceive Mr. Bland till he came round 
before him, when he gave a start of surprise at seeing an 
uninvited stranger in his room. His eye betokened clear 
and strong intelligence, but his face looked pale and mourn- 
ful, as he gazed somewhat suspiciously at Mr. Bland, and put 
the question : 

" Who are you, and what is your business, sir V* 
" I understood the servant had announced me, as I re- 
quested her to do," replied Mr, Bland ; " but as she does not 
seem to have done so, I must apologise for what no doubt 
appears to you like an unwarrantable intrusion. My name 
is William Bland, and I am the younger brother of Mary 
Bland, who married your brother Henry very many years 
ago. I am, consequently, your brother-in-law, and uncle to 
my sister's son, Henry Sutton, who went to Australia." 

"You recall to my mind very painful remembrances," 
answered the aged invalid ; " remembrances which I have 
in vain endeavoured to leave in oblivion, but which have 
risen like ghosts to taunt me at every turn of my life. I 
scarcely knew you when you were a child, and have never 
once thought of you since ; yet from some obscure corner 
of the world you start up to give point and weight to the 
bitter upbraidings of my own conscience, and stand before 
me a living evidence of the melancholy truth. You teU me 
of the son of the brother whom I injured, and for whose 
death I hold myself to be indirectly responsible. You re- 
mind me of my nephew Henry, only to make my punish- 
ment heavier, my sorrow greater ; for had ^pt death stepped 
in between me and Henry, it had been my intention to 
expiate the injury I did my brother by showing kindness to 
his son. But Providence saw fit to frustrate my design, 
and remove him from this earthly sphere " — a»nd here the 
old man closed his eyes and sighed. 
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*^ May I ask you how you obtained the intelligence of 
Henry Sutton's death V inquired Bland. 

** My son James received the information, in reply to hiB 
special inquiry, through a gentleman in the very part of 
Australia where Henry met with his death," answered 
Thomas Sutton. 

^* Was that gentleman's name Skinner, and is he a son of 
old Mr. Skinner who used to preach in King Street Chapel 1" 
asked Mr. Bland. 

*^ He is," replied the invalid, looking at Mr. Bland with 
much curiosity. 

** Had you any other proof besides Mr. Skinner's reply to 
your son's letter ?" asked Mr. Bland. 

'^Yes; he also sent a newspaper paragraph giving an 
account of the manner of young Henry's death, which was 
by a fall from a horse," returned the invalid. 

"Did you read the letter which your son sent to Mr. 
Skinner V* asked Mr. Bland. 

" No, but I ht|d it read to me. Why do you put these 
questions 1" inquired the old man, in a tone of irritation. 

** Because I am inclined to think you did not hear that 
letter read, and because I happen to Imow that your nephew, 
Henry Sutton, was alive and well not four months ago,'* 
replied Mr. Bland. 

" Henry Sutton alive and well I" exclaimed the invalid, 
staring at him incredulously. 

" Alive and well," repeated Mr, Bland ; ** so much alive, 
in fact, that about two months before I left the colonies he 
was united in marriage to a young and amiable native of 
Squattermania ; and the union will, I believe, turn out a 
thorough success, a thing I take to be a great rarity in the 
matrimonial line." 

** You don't mean to say he is married to a black woman V* 
said the old man, with a look approaching disgust. 

"No," replied Mr. Bland, laughing; "I mean a whit« 
native, a girl of Scotch parentage, and a very sweet girl, 
too. I only wish I had had the luck to fall across one like 
her when 1 was a young TaaaaJ* 
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" Then you wish me to believe you come from the very 
part where he is. Have you been long in Australia 1" in- 
quired the invalid. 

"Ever since my sister's death," replied Mr. Bland ; " and 
during the last few years, Henry Sutton and myself have 
held land together in Squattermania." 

** What proof, beyond your own statement, can you fur- 
nish of my nephew being still alive f ' asked the invalid. 

" The copy of the registration of his marriage, duly 
attested,'* replied Mr. Bland, handing him the document. 

The invalid took his spectacles from the table beside him, 
examined it, and handed it back. 

"Mostextraordinary!"saidhe. "But then, on the other hand, 
there is Mr. Skinner's letter and the newspaper extract." 

" Is this like the paragraph you received from him 1" said 
Mr. Bland, producing the facsimile which Richard Blythe 
had given him. 

" Exactly," said the invalid, after perusing it with astonish- 
ment. " How did you become possessed of it V 

" First inform me how Mr. Skinner stated he came into 
possession of his extract, and then I will tell you how I got 
mine,'' replied Bland. 

" He stated, in his letter to my son, that he cut it out of 
a local newspaper over there, from a file at the publishing 
office ; I forget the name of the paper," said the invalid. 

" Was it the Squattermanian Times T^ asked Mr. Bland. 

*' That was the name, I think," returned he. 

" Well, he told you a lie," said Mr. Bland ; " he cut it out 
of no newspaper at all. And now I'll tell you how I came 
into the possession of a similar one ;" and he here related 
the circumstances and conversation of the interview which 
took place between Eichard Blythe, Henry Sutton, and 
himself, in the Australian town of Stirling. 

" The narration of such villainy on the part of a professedly 
pious man astounds me !" said the invalid. " What could 
have been his motive T 

"I can give you a clue to that," said Mr. Bland; " but 
first I must recall to your mind what I said a short time 
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ago, and now reiterate in still stronger terms, that I feel 
snre 70a could not possibly have heard the letter read which 
James Sutton sent to Jonathan Skinner, having reference 
to your nephew, Henry Sutton. Do you know your son's 
handwriting r 

" Certainly I do," replied the invalid. 

"Well, then," said Mr. Bland, handing him the letter 
which he had received from Mrs. Skinner, " you will recog- 
nise this, first observing that the envelope has the London 
post-mark on it, and is addressed to Mr. Jonathan Skinner.'^ 

The old man received the letter with a trembling hand, 
slowly unfolded it, adjusted his spectacles, and then pro- 
ceeded to read. His head moved mechanically from side to 
side as he followed the contents line by line with his eyes, 
while his hands shook more and more violently till he 
reached the end, when he let it fall on the carpet with a 
deep sigh, from whence Mr. Bland picked it up, r^laced it 
in its envelope, and carefully restored it to his pocket 

" Do you recognise the writing V* asked Mr. Bland. 

**1 should say it was my son's hand on any other subject of 
correspondence, but I can hardly bring myself to believe my 
own flesh and blood has fallen so low. Tell me," said the old 
man, imploringly, '^persuade me to believe that it is not true." 

" How can I do that V replied Mr. Bland. ** Does not 
the letter carry its own evidence with it ? Who knew yon 
were ill, and drawing towards death,, but your son ] Who 
knew of your anxiety in regard to your nephew Henry, and 
your desire to obtain information respecting him, except 
your son James, the writer of that letter I As to the present 
existence of Henry Sutton, I have here another proof which 
I had almost forgotten," added he, pulling out an old 
Squattermanian Times from lus pocket. " You will find here 
an account of an attack upon Henry Sutton by blacks, when 
he was carrying the mail between Stirling and Port Arran, 
not quite a twelvemonth back ; he was speared through the 
arm, poor fellow." 

The invalid took the paper and read the account with 
macb interest ; and Hien, Yxaudim^SX* V^^^k^ said : 
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"Your statements are undeniably true, and your con- 
clusions in regard to my son are, I must reluctantly admit, 
also true ; but the blame is partly mine, I grieve to say, for 
when he was young I planted no generous impulse in his 
breast, and now he is matured, his hard and selfish heart 
speculates on my death, and clutches at my gold : yet, 
before I die, I will do my best to teach him that which I 
have learned, alas ! too late myself — that injustice and 
hypocrisy can never be allied with intelligence and happi- 
ness." Here the old man paused, and for a moment or two 
lapsed into reverie, from which he roused himself, and said: 
"You have shown the motives for Jonathan Skinner's 
actions, and my son's also, in this matter ; perhaps you will 
tell me what has influenced you to take so much trouble 
about it, Mr. Bland 1" 

" I will,'' replied he, " and, as far as I can, remove all 
suspicions which you may have formed in your mind of any 
self-interest on my own part. I am an old digger, Mr. 
Sutton, and diggers are a very independent set of men ; I 
am proud to say I am as independent as any of them, and 
want, neither directly nor indirectly, one penny of your 
money. The real mainspring of my action has been love 
for my nephew Henry. I love him for the inherent honest 
truthfulness of his nature, and the unostentatious unselfish, 
ness of his disposition, which have shown themlbelves in 
every action of his life. I love him also because he is the 
son of my own dear sister and the man who was once my 
closest friend. Such were my feelings when accident or 
providence — but I prefer to consider it the latter — brought 
me into contact with Eichard Blythe, and thus enabled me 
to unravel the schemes of Jonathan Skinner, and expose 
the hand of your son working behind. I knew before I 
left England that you had injured Henry's father, my 
brother-in-law, and thus indirectly injured his son Henry 
also ; and that letter of your son's to Jonathan Skinner led 
me to conclude that you had some intention of making 
amends to Henry Sutton for the injury you had done to his 
father. Hence my journey to England, and my present 
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endeavour also to put things before you exactly as they arc. 
If it is still your intention to do anything for Henry Sutton, 
my reward will be the carrying out of that intention. As 
I stated before, I do not want anything for myself, either 
directly or indirectly, and you can guard your benevolence 
in any way you think proper. Suppose you make Henry's 
wife the sole guardian of whatever you may intend to do 
for him; comparatively a stranger to myself, she is not 
likely to bestow upon me any portion of that which I do 
not even seek, and would not accept if offered."' 

"I like your principles, sir, and respect your sentiments,^ 
said the old man, with warmth. "^ In feature and in 
character you alike remind me of your long departed sister, 
whom I once had hopes of calling mine, but whom heaven 
blessed with a better man in my injured brother. Ring 
that bell, please ; I feel exhausted, and must have a little 
wine.*' 

Mr. Bland did so, and the servant entered. 

" Put the wine-decanters and two glasses on the table," 
said the invalid. 

The servant did so, and withdrew. 

" Pour out a glass of wine for me and one for yourself," 
said he, addressing Mr. Bland ; ''and now give me your hand," 
added he, after they had taken the wine. ** I am going soon 
to my long home,'' he continued, in a tremulous voice, ''and 
shall see your sister before you, and I shall carry the clasp 
of your hand beyond the grave to her. I shall see Henry's 
father long before he will do so himself — do you think, as 
a penitent man, I may plead the son's forgiveness before 
that father when I meet him 1" 

" I will lay my life upon it," replied William Bland, with 
great energy. 

" God bless you for those words !" returned old Thomas 
Sutton; ''and now you must leave me, for I need rest. 
When do you think of going back to Australia again 1" 

'* In about two months' time, I hope," replied Bland ; "I 
have been used to the bush for many years, and long rows 
of melancholy houses don't mt my taste now." 
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" Don't forget to call on me before you sail," said the 
invalid. 

" I am going out of London for a little change," replied 
Bland, " and I will pay you a visit on my return to town." 

" Do," said old Thomas, " I wish most particularly to see 
you; and now, good-bye till we meet again,'* added he, 
extending his trembling hand to Bland, who shook it 
warmly, and departed from the house. 

After wandering for nine weeks through various parts of 
England, without getting into prison for trespass, vagrancy, 
or other similar offences, William Bland returned to town, 
and in accordance with old Thomas Sutton's request, paid a 
visit to 14, Gordon Terrace. On giving his name to the 
maid at the door^ he heard a woman inside inquired in a 
snappish tone : 

" Who is it, Maria V 

" Mr. Bland," replied the maid. 

Upon hearing this, out bustled a highly-powdered and 
rather showily dressed lady. 

** I should have thought you would have had the grace 
to keep away, after all the mischief you have made between 
my husband and his father I" exclaimed she, in a loud voice. 

" I should have thought you would have had the good 
manners to have remained where you were, madam, instead 
of coming out to bully me, when my business is with Mr. 
Thomas Sutton," retorted Mr. Bland. 

" You have no business with him at all," cried she, " and 
you shall not see him either. I'll have a policeman fetched, 
if you dare ^o intrude one foot into my house, or insult me 
at my own door. Perhaps you think I am alone, but you'll 
find I'm not. James dear ! James dear !" she called, " here 
is that horrid Australian digger come again." 

As she uttered these words, she endeavoured to shut the 
door in Bland's face again ; but he pushed it open again, 
and took a step into the hall to make his position more 
secure. 

" What's the use of your making a scene, my dear V* 
replied James Sutton, from inside the adjoining room; "let 
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the fellow go up : youll only make it all the worse for 



me/' 



^* That just agrees with my view of the matter, and I 
shall at once act upon it/' cried back Bland, walking 
towards the stairs ; ** and if you like to step into the hall 
on the fellow's return, the fellow will pull your nose to 
teach you civility/' saying which, he mounted the stairs to 
the invalid's room. On entering the apartment, he was 
surprised to find the old gentleman looking much better 
than at their former interview. 

"Why, you have improved wonderfully since ^ our last 
meeting," said Bland, holding out his hand. 

" Yes," replied old Thomas Sutton, taking it cordially ; 
" a great deal of my illness arose from the weight upon my 
mind, and as much of that has been removed by the know- 
ledge of my nephew Henry being still alive, my body has 
felt the benefit of it." 

After some general conversation in connection with 
Bland's antipodean life, old Thomas said, as he poured out 
some wine : 

"We will have another friendly glass before we part 
company, for I sincerely respect you, and shall ever look 
upon you as an upright man, and I hope I may add a 
friend Have you decided yet when you will go away V 

" I start for Melbourne by steamer ten days from hence," 
replied Bland. 

" Well, I have only one little request to make ; will 
you deliver this letter to my nephew, Henry Sutton, on 
your return V* said he, handing Bland a sealed missive ; 
" and if you feel disposed to call again before you go, I shall 
be very glad to see you." 

" I think I will say good-bye now," said Bland ; " I dare 
say your son doesn't feel very friendly towards me, and 
your daughter-in-law greeted me very uncivilly on my 
coming in : possibly, she regards you as a possession which 
must be jealously guarded from all outside influence." 

"I dare say she does," answered old Thomas Sutton; 
*' but I mean to rectify all tbat shortly. My son and daughter 
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are rather old to receive instruction, but they will have 
to learn, as I have had to do ; and if they accept me 
for their tutor now, they wiU have a much milder one than 
their own consciences will supply hereafter, and be saved 
many pangs which I have had to endure. And now, I sup- 
pose, I must say good-bye, and God bless you !" added he, 
holding out his aged hand. 

" Good-bye, with the same benediction," returned Bland, 
grasping it with warmth and shaking it heartily ; " may 
your last days be peaceful and happy," and with this fare- 
well wish he left the house, never again to enter it. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

About three months later on, in the progression of events,. 
Henry Sutton was seated one evening in his new home, 
with his arm thrown lovingly round Ellen, when a well- 
known voice at the door suddenly exclaimed : " I hope I 
don't intrude," and the next instant Uncle Will was seized 
by Henry and safely deposited between himself and Ellen. 
He was scarcely seated when a little cry came from an 
obscure comer of the room. 

" What on earth is that V* said the uncle ; *•' you haven't 
got an opossum or native cat in the house, have you 1" 

" No," replied the nephew, laughing ; " that is the voice 
of Henry Bland Sutton." 

" Henry what V* said the uncle. 

" Henry Bland Sutton," repeated the nephew. 

" Oh, I see,*' said the uncle, " it's a baby, or what they 
call a human in these Darwinian days, and those are the 
family names bestowed upon it. I beg your pardon, Ellen, 
for not comprehending the fact before ; but you must expect 
an old bachelor to be unfamiliar with the cry of small 
creatures of his own species." 

"Oh, I forgive you," answered Ellen, laughing; "but 
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don't repeat the offence, for I am only a woman, yon know, 
and might scratch yoa." 

''No, I'll never make that mistake again as long as I 
live/' said the uncle ; " I can guess what you must have 
felt when I said it, for I have heard that every mother 
thinks her first baby the only proper piccaninny ever bom; 
to think I should have thought it was a 'possum, upon my 
word, I must have the ears of an ass. Ah, there it goes 
again, the dear little cherub ; why, it has the voice of an 
angel," said the irrepressible uncle, rising, and going to the 
cradle, where he repeated Titania's words to Bottom the 
Weaver : 



it 



* I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again ; 
My ear is much attuned to thv voice, 
80 is mine eye enthralled to tnv shape ; 
And thy fair virtnes' force perforce doth move me, 
At the tirst view, to say, to swear I love thee/ " 



»» 



" Why, I declare, Henry, if he is not quoting the fairy 
queen's address to the man with the ass's head upon him," 
said Ellen. '* I wonder what he will suggest next about 
the child." 

" I wasn't aware you knew so much about Shakespeare," 
said the uncle ; " the words are very pretty, and express 
my feelings exactly, and you needn't think about the 
donkey's head at all. I love the little dear with all my 
heart, as much as I love its parents; and if I live long 
enough, mean to bring it up a digger." 

^' You make me laugh at the fun you make of my own 
child even ; you are so drolL Sit down, now, while I get 
you some tea, and tell us all about what you saw in the 
old country, where I have never been," said Ellen ; " but, 
first, how did you find out we were here f 

'' Why, I called at the old place, and John Collins put me 
on the right track," replied he. 

" How did you find my uncle Thomas ?" exclaimed Henry 
suddenly, while the uncle was discussing his tea. 

^^ 111 and weak at my fitst call, and much better at my 
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second," repKed the uncle. •' But how came you to know I 
saw him ? I never informed you of the fact." 

" I had a letter from him about two months back," said 
Henry, " in which he told me you had called, and furnished 
him with a clue to my place of abode. He inquired kindly 
after Ellen, and begged very hard for my forgiveness for the 
injury he did my father and myself also, I having, he stated, 
suffered in position and prospect in consequence." 

" V/eU, I did let him know where you were married, and 
that was as good as giving him your address in a little place 
like Port Arran," said the uncle. " Did you send him any 
reply 1" 

" I did," said Henry. " He seemed crushed and heart- 
broken, and I felt I could not refuse forgiveness to a man 
who appeared so truly to have repented of what he had 
done. But how came you to visit him, uncle ?" 

" 111 tell you, my boy," replied he. " You recollect our 
interview with that printer. Eichard Blythe, one evening in 
Stirling, who showed us a sham newspaper paragraph con- 
taining an account of your death T 

" I remember," replied the nephew, " now you recall it to 
my mind. I think it stated I was thrown from a horse and 
killed, didn't it V 

" Yes," said the uncle. ** Well, after you were married 
I went up to Stirling, and got Blythe to go with me to the 
Blacks' Eeserve and identify Skinner, whom I soon found 
out to be the son of old Skinner who used to preach at King 
Street Chapel. Blythe swore he was the man who had 
given him the job in Melbourne ; but he denied through 
thick and thin that he had anything to do with that para- 
graph, or had ever seen Blythe before. At the end of a 
jolly good row, after threatening him with legal proceedings, 
I left the house to go back to Stirling, and walked over to 
the fence with Blythe to get our horses. They were about 
eighty yards away, and I was just going cautiously to the 
head of mine, for it was quite dark, when I saw a lady 
standing by, who turned out to be Mrs. Skinner. She had 
been present during a great part of the quarrel between 
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myself and Skinner, and I thought she seemed to be a good 
sort of a woman then, and she has proved herself one too, so 
I consider. Well, when we met in the dark, she beckoned 
me on one side, and slipped a letter into my hand, which 
she made me promise to return again privately to her when 
I had done with it, and then vanished. On reading this 
letter, I found it contained everything I wanted to know ; 
and, to save a lot of explanations, you shall read it while I 
finish my tea f* and he extracted it from a pocket-book, and 
handed it to Henry, who, after carefully perusing it, passed 
it back to his uncle, with the remark : 

"Yes, my cousin and Skinner are a pretty pair;" and 
added, after a pause, "Then I suppose you really went home, 
uncle, to expose them on my account 1" 

" Well, principally so," answered the uncle ; " though I 
confess to having had a fancy to see the old country, 
besides." 

"I don't know how to thank you enough for all the 
trouble you have taken," said Henry. " I shall feel grateful 
to you all my life." 

" At my last interview with your uncle Thomas, he gave 
me this letter," said Bland, taking a sealed letter from his 
pocket-book, and passing it to his nephew. 

Henry broke it open, and exposed to view a draft and an 
accompanying note. Opening the latter, he read aloud its 
contents, which ran as follows : 

" Dear Nephew, 

^^In my last letter I asked your forgiveness for the 
injury I did your father and yourself, and fully believe, 
from Mr. Bland's delineation of your character, that I shall 
receive that forgiveness when your teply to my previous 
letter comes to hand ; but I felt then that something more 
was necessary on my part to wipe out, in some measure, the 
wrong I had done, and that I ought to repair as much as 
possible the injury which I had formerly inflicted. I did 
not so express my intention in the previous letter, because I 
wanted your f orgivenesB \n\mfl\3Leiiced and free ; but I now 
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take the opportunity afforded by the retom of Mr. Bland to 
Australia to forward you the enclosed draft, the acceptance 
of which will greatly add to my happiness. 

''I must also here express my deep gratitude to Mr. 
Bland for his uu&elfish mediation and honest candour, which 
have lifted a weight from my soul that was bearing me 
-down to the grave. 

** Your penitent and affectionate uncle, 

"Thomas Sutton.*' 

Unfolding the draft, Henry opened his eyes wide with 
astonishment when he perceived it was for ten thousand 
pounds. In significant silence he passed it to his uncle 
William, who, after looking at it for some time, as if he 
<50uld hardly believe his own eyes, at length ejaculated : 

" Well, I'm blessed ! he's an old brick now, whatever he 
was when he was young !" 

" Do you think I ought to keep it, uncle ?'* said Henry, 
" It looks so like compounding." 

" Keep it ! of course you ought," replied Bland. " In 
the first place, it is yours by right, I consider, after his ad- 
mission that he ruined your father ; and, in the next place, 
you would make him unhappy if you returned it. What* 
does he say near the end of his letter ?" continued he, 
taking it up and reading it. " Here it is : ' The acceptance 
of which will greatly add to my happiness.' What can be 
plainer than that ? If you send it back, you and I will 
quarrel — a thing we've never done, and never ^hall do, I 
hope." 

" Well, as it has been entirely owing to your efforts that 
I now possess it, will you accept the half of it, uncle ?" 

"Not a penny," replied he; "it is yours by right, and 
not mine; besides which, I gave your uncle Thomas to 
understand that I was an independent digger, who might 
make a pile any day, and wanted no other man's money. 
But with you the case is different : the money, according to 
your uncle Thomas's view, is justly yours by right of repara- 
tion ; and according to my view it is so too. Still, Thomas 
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Sutton is an old stunner, and I'll drink his health to-night 
several times over." 

A very animated general conversation here ensued, and 
during the course of the evening a light indulgence in spirits 
on the part of Henry, and a much heavier one on the part 
of Uncle Will, contributed greatly to the general vivacity, 
Uncle Will retiring to bed in a state of great hilarity. 

Shortly after, Henry sent back a grateful and graceful 
acknowledgment to his uncle in England, and then turned 
his attention to the solution of the problem how best to in- 
vest the money. Much interchange of opinion on this 
knotty point took place between himself and his uncle 
William. 

" I think," said Henry one day, at the close of some 
argumentative conversation, ^^ the best thing I can do is to 
purchase a small station, and turn squatter." 

" Where will you get a station now for that money, unless 
you go to Queensland for it," said the uncle. 

" There's a small one called Wurra Wurra, about eight 
miles back towards Stirling, which I think I could get," 
answered Henry. " It was offered to Andrew Eraser, my 
nearest neighbour, a few weeks ago, for nine thousand 
' pounds on biUs, so he tells me, but he could not raise the 
money. I dare say eight thousand cash would buy it." 

" Is it good for anything ?" asked the uncle. 

"Yes," replied Henry; "it is well grassed, has good 
water on it, is partly fenced in, and lies near the road. It's 
a good run, I believe ; but it's owner, Sladen, is a fast sort 
of a fellow, and spends the most of his time in Melbourne, 
drinking and gambling, I expect, and that will probably 
account for him wanting to dispose of it." 

'' I think a station would be about the surest thing to 
invest in," said the uncle. " Suppose we ride over there 
to-day, and have a look at it ?" 

"Very well, so we will," said Henry; and two horses 
being run in and saddled, they rode off to the station under 
consideration. 

After a careful inspection o^ th.e g;round and the stoc^ 
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they were so well pleased with the result, that Sutton soon 
afterwards made an offer of eight thousand pounds cash to 
the owner, who accepted it with very little haggling ; for 
the property was just ahout to pass into a mortgagee's 
hands>for a much smaller sum. 

" I think," said Henry to his uncle, on the day the bar- 
gain was concluded, " you ought to be joint partner with me 
in the speculation, considering all you have done." 

" No, I will not," replied he ; " I told your uncle Thomas 
I was not interested on my own account in pleading for you, 
and I will not evade the meaning of my words. But I'll 
tell you what I am willing to do. I have fourteen hundred 
pounds of my own now in the bank on deposit, the interest 
of which will keep me in clothes and what other little odd 
things I may want, and then leave something to speculate 
with. Well, instead of going on my own hook entirely, I'll 
come and live with you and Ellen, and help you to work 
the station. I think I can earn my tucker." 

" Don't talk about earning your tucker," said Henry, much 
affected; "you almost make me feel as if I were cold- 
hearted and ungrateful." 

" Hold on ! you haven't heard the whole of my bargain 
yet," replied the uncle. "Perhaps you'll think it hard 
enough before I've finished. I must be allowed to sink 
shafts, mind, or drive tunnels, in any part of the station I 
fancy. What do you say to that 1" 

" You may turn the whole estate upside down, if it will 
afford you any pleasure," said Henry. 

"And I want to change its name of Wurra Wurra to 
Happy Land ; that is, if you don't object^" said the uncle, 
turning and bowing to Ellen. 

" I should be very sorry to object to so pleasantly sug- 
gestive a title, and hope it may become such in reality,'^ 
returned Ellen, with a smile. 

" Very well ; that's agreed upon," said Henry. " Is there 
anything else you would like, uncle V* 

" Yes," replied he,; " there is one thing more troubles me. 
We are neither of us very well up in the mysteries oC 
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ifqnatterdom, and need a little supervision. Now, Ellen's 
brother has been among the squatters for years, and knows 
all the ins and outs of station management, and I propose 
that he should stay with us twelve months as superintendent, 
and receive at the end of that time the land we are now 
living on as payment for his services. It will make a home 
for him when he gets married," 

" Eight you are, uncle," responded Henry. " No one will 
object to that, I am sure ; and the suggestion adds new lustre 
to the brilliancy of your genius." 

Ellen's eyes filled with tears as she impulsively kissed 
both her husband and his uncle, in token of gratitude and 
affection. 

" I have one suggestion more to make myself, and that is, 
that you give Eichard Bly the fifty pounds on my account, 
to expend on a printing-machine, whenever you can find it 
convenient to see him, uncle," said Henry. 

" I will go to Stirling the early part of next week to do ■ 
80," replied the uncle. " And as I have to deliver that letter 
to Mrs. Skinner, and mean to do it, if possible, without 
letting her rascally husband become aware of the fact, yon 
must not be surprised if I am absent for a week or more." 

" Don't stay away longer than you can help," returned 
Henry. "You're such a self-reliant man, and have been 
through so many vicissitudes, that I hardly believe any 
harm can come to you under any circumstances ; but still, 
we want you back soon." 

True to his word, in a few days' time Bland started off 
early one morning for Stirling, and the same evening had 
an interview with Eichard Blythe, whom he discovered in 
sxi hotel doing a little brandy hot, as on former occasions. 

" How do you do, old friend 1" said Blythe, on seeing 
him enter, " will you join me in a glass 1" 

" I will," responded Bland, " and then we'll take a short 
€troll together." 

" As many as you like," said Blythe, and after the drinks 
irere swallowed, they both left the place in company. 

" You recollect the piece oi p«^ ^aA information you 
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gave me and my nephew 1" said Bland, as they walked 
along ; " were you Satisfied with what you received for it?" 

" Certainly I was, I made my own bargain/' answered 
Blythe. 

" Well, the information turned out more valuable for my 
nephew than he anticipated, and he has directed me to 
give you fifty pounds on one condition, to which I must 
also add another,'' said Bland. 

" Fifty pounds is a nice little sum for me to have hold 
of all at once," said Blythe ; " I hope the conditions are 
not too hard ; let's hear them." 

" The first is, that you lay the money out on a printing- 
machine ; and the second is, that you turn teetotal," said 
Bland. 

" The last one is very stiff," said Blythe, " but I'll do my 
best." 

Bland kept silent for a minute or two, and Blythe, fear- 
ing the fifty pounds was in jeopardy, said suddenly : 

" Look here, I'll tell you what I will do. I'll make the 
first promise, and keep it ; and I'll make the second promise, 
too, in all good faith, but I can't answer for the certainty 
of keeping it, you know, like the first." 

" Why," said Bland, laughing, ** you are as ingenious as 
the man who resolved to give up drinking, and then went 
and treated resolution." 

" Well, I'll do my best," answered Blythe ; " no man 
can say fairer." 

" Come on back with me, then," said Bland, " and I'll 
give you the money; but don';b let the publican see you 
with it." 

" No fear," returned Blythe ; " I'll go straight home with 
it, and go to bed." And upon receiving it a few minutes 
after, he shook hands with Bland, and departed to carry 
out his intention. 

The next moruing Bland rode off in the direction of the 
Blacks' Eeserve, and on arriving in its neighbourhood, pro- 
ceeded to keep watch from various distant and retired 
points upon the residence of the Blacks' Protectot^-^N^kJs^Nikia 
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object of ascertaining the movements of that potentate. 
After watching all day without any satisfactory result. 
Bland returned to Stirliiig. The two next days he repeated 
the same operation, with the like ending ; but on the fourth 
day his patience was rewarded, for about two o'clock in the 
afternoon he saw Jonathan Skinner mount his horse and 
ride in thd direction of Stirling. After watching him out 
of sight, Bland rode over to the house, jumped from his 
horse, and tapped at the door, when Mrs. Skinner immedi- 
ately presented herself. On recognising Bland she gave a 
start, but recovered her composure almost immediately. 

" 1 have brought you back the letter you gave me," said 
Bland, handing it to her ; ^* it gave me all the information 
I needed, and I am deeply obliged to you for it. Should 
you at any time require a friend, write to William Bland^ 
Happy Land Station, near Port Arran, and you will find a 
sincere one in me.'' 

V Thank you for the return of the lettej," replied Mrs. 
Skinner, quietly ; ** I trust no harm has arisen from it, and 
hope never again to hear an3rthing more in connection with 
it. I do not think I shall need, at any time, to put your 
o£fer of friendship to the test, as I have a kind father, in 
good circumstances, still living, who will always, if neces- 
sary, provide for and protect me. As I should not like 
Mr. Skinner to know you were here during his absence, I 
must beg you now to leave me, for the longer we converse 
together the more probability there will be of him becoming 
aware of the fact." 

'' I have a very low opinion of Jonathan Skinner ; but I 
do not wish to compromise you with him, so I will leave at 
once," said Bland, lifting his hat and retiring. 

" Good day to you," answered Mrs, Skinner, bowing and 
closing the door, and a minute after Bland was cantering 
towards Stirling. 

The next day he returned to Port Arran, and a few 
weeks later, Henry, Ellen, Uncle William and Henry Bland 
Satton were all comfortably domiciled on Happy Land 
/Station. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

ISoME two or three years after the last visit of William 
Bland to the abode of Jonathan Skinner, the pecuniary 
prospects of the Blacks' Protector suffered a very severe 
blow. In spite of all he could do to prevent it, the abori- 
gines fell below the regulation number required by the 
Government for the support of the station. The white 
population having greatly increased, a jealous eye was kept 
upoD Skinner by many who regarded both himself and his 
blacks as a nuisance, and he consequently found importation 
of the sable children of the soil from other districts to be all 
but impossible, while the claim of half-castes by him as 
aborigines excited many indignant comments. As to his 
^Birk protegees themselves, they seemed anxious to die out 
as quickly as possible, and did everything they could to 
promote that end. They became so lazy that they preferred 
to live a half-starved life on food obtained by begging, to 
hunting and fishing — which had, besides, become more 
difficult, owing to the land having, to a great extent, passed 
into the hands of white settlers, who did not favour their 
appearance on their estates. Much of the fish they caught 
was also sold to purchase spirits, which they were always 
able to obtain, in spite of all law to the contrary. Thus it 
came about that, while, on the one hand, they contracted 
various disgusting diseases from the whites, their physical 
power to resist those diseases decreased on the other ; and 
they gradually disappeared, silently and mysteriously, from 
the face of the earth. At length, information of their 
numerical deficiency reached the ears of the Government, 
which, being a jealous Government, so far as expenditure in 
relation to the blacks was concerned, therefore notified to 
Mr. Skinner that his services were no longer required. 

Finding "his occupation gone," Jonathan Skinner retire«l 
to Melbourne, and while there, wrote to his former friend, 
James Sutton, inquiring tenderly if his father was still 
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alive, and gently reminding him that he had not received 
any reply to two former communications; but, alas for 
human friendship ! lie received no reply to that one either. 
He continued in Melbourne thus disengaged for a consider- 
able time, steadily spending much of his former savings, 
and the horizon showed no signs of an opening, when one 
day, as he was walking along the street, gloomily reflect- 
ing on the existing dearth of employment for a man 
of his talents and acquirements, he suddenly came face to 
face with his former coadjutor, Jacob Anderson, of the 
S({uattermania Prospecting Association. Jacob's hair was 
short, but his watch-chain looked respectable, and his dress 
showed no indications of poverty. 

For a moment the two men looked shyly at one another, 
but sorrow makes sympathy, and Jacob held out his hand, 
which Jonathan took, albeit somewhat coldly and feebly. 

"I lost a great deal through that cursed prospecting 
association," said Jonathan, reproachfully ; " I don't think 
you used me fairly in that affair." 

" You lost nothing to what I did," returned Jacob ; ** it 
nearly ruined me. It was Travers's fault for not finding a 
good reef, and a bad speculation for the lot of us ; but let 
us forget and forgive. Will you come and have a drink V* 

Possibly Jonathan's nose suggested this conciliating pro- 
position to Jacob's mind ; at any rate, it harmonised with 
the views of the former, who replied, in a softened tone : 

*' r don't mind." 

Walking accordingly into a quiet little side-room of an 
adjacent hotel, and seating themselves, Jacob rang the table- 
bell sharply, and the waiter entered. 

'* What will you take, Mr. Skinner V* inquired Anderson, 
deferentially. 

" ril try a little brandy," answered Skinner. 

"Two brandies," said Anderson to the waiter, in a 
haughty, business-like tone, and^the liquor was brought in, 
and the waiter retired. 

'^ A snug little room," remarked Anderson, looking rounds 
''just the thing for a Utt\© qvAcbl dMX.»" 
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" Very priyate, cerUinly," said Skiimer, affinUj. 

** Very so, very so, indeed," said Anderson, sipping his 
brandy, and pushing to the door with his foot *' Are you 
still in Squattermania, Mr. Skinner f 

" No," answered Skinner ; ^* do all I could» the niggers 
would die, and I, consequently, lost my billet" 

'* I presume you are engaged in some other direction, 
then r said Anderson. 

" Nothing of the sort," replied Skinner ; " I have been 
kicking my heels about Melbourne for a good while now, 
in compulsory retirement, and my prospect begins to look 
desperate." 

'' I am sorry to hear that," said Anderson, " although I 
am in the same plight myself ; but cannot we, between us, 
find some way of getting out of our difficulties V 

At this point Anderson noticed Skinner's glass to be 
empty, so hastily drinking off his own, he rang tlie bell 
and ordered two more brandies, Skinner making no 
objection. 

" I don't know, I'm sure," answered Skinner, gloomily ; 
" I don't see any way that I can work out alone." 

'^ There's a little expedition starting on the quiet shortly 
for the Fijis, or some of the other islands about, on a black- 
birding speculation, which will be nearly all profit, I 
expect," said Anderson ; " what do you say to join that V* 

" I don't understand what it is," said Skinner ; " perhaps 
you will explain it." 

" Well, black-birding is a term applied to the process of 
obtaining blacks for coolie labour in Queensland, or other 
parts," replied Anderson. 

*' Is there any danger attached to it 1" asked Skinner. 

" Sometimes there is a little, if the black-birds are hard 
to catch," answered Anderson, laughing; "but generally 
speaking, it's a safe game, science and civilisation being on 
our side. Of course, they have to be got somehow, and if 
they don't see what's good for themselves in a quiet way, 
they have to be made to see it in a rough one." 

" Have you ever been at it before V \Tkn^\t^^^«xKw^. 
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"No," replied Anderson; "but I know a Mend who 
has, and who is going again this time." 

" Didn't he give you some idea of the way they go to 
work V asked Skinner. 

" Yes," said Anderson, " he did. He says the way they 
do it is this : they take their craft into some bay, and get 
one of the crew to put on a white choker, and go ashore as 
a missionary, to inspire confidence and induce the natives 
to come and trade. Well, he returns to the craft, and the 
guns are loaded, and everything made ready, in case of a 
row. AVhen the blacks come round the vessel to trade, 
cannon-balls, iron chain, or anything heavy, are thrown into 
their canoes to upset them, and the darkies are picked up 
out of the water and stowed away. You would be able to 
do the missionary business well," added Anderson. 

" And get knocked on the head and eaten for my pains,'' 
answered Skinner; "no, there's too much danger about 
that business for me. I think I know a better spec' than 
black-birding, but it wants two to do it properly." 

" Well, 1 must confess I'm not over partial to the black- 
birding myself, for the same reason/' remarked Anderson ; 
" and if your scheme has anything really good hanging to it, 
I'm open to make one in it, whatever it may be." 

" It requires one man with a good voice, and a pretty 
good ear for music," said Skinner. " Are you possessed of 
these r 

" I flatter myself I am," replied Anderson. 

" Well, 1 have the qualifications necessary for the other," 
said Skinner, "which consists principally in jaw. My 
speculation is an evangelising tour through England and 
America, with one man, say yourself, for instance, to do the 
singing and a little praying, and myself to do the preaching 
and some of the praying." 

" But how wOl that be such a paying game V asked 
Anderson. 

" How ] — in many ways," replied Skinner. " In the first 
piace^ there's the pioftt ou lYi^ %ile of books. We collect 
together a number of hymuft itoTa.\mQw.^ %Qi<Qx^ft^^ ^ad set 
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them to a lot of the liveliest tunes we can find — tunes be- 
longing to music-hall songs, patriotic songs, nigger melodies 
comic operas, or anything else. Well, these religious songs 
will take tremendously, on account of their catching tunes, 
and the books will consequently sell like oranges, especially 
among religious people wanting a little excitement. Now, 
suppose we sell, in our tour through England and America, 
such a thing as two millions of books, which I do not con- 
sider would be at all an extraordinary number, at prices 
varying from one penny to one shilling each, and the profit 
on the lot averages one penny a-piece, taking them all round, 
what would the total be, Mr. Anderson 1 Calculate that ; 
you are better at figures than I am, I dare say." 

Anderson took a piece of paper and pencil from his pocket, 
and in a few seconds answered : 

"Eight thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds." 

" Look at that !'* exclaimed Skinner ; " there's a nice thing 
in itself alone. And then there will be all the collections, 
of which we shall practically have the handling. Of course, 
there will be heavy expenses and contributions. Something 
will have to go to the cause of the Congregationalists in this 
town, and the Baptists in that ; something to the Benevolent 
Society for Decayed Clergymen, and something to the 
iSociety for the Support of the Sons of Ministers of all De- 
nominations, etc. Then there will be douceurs to harmonium 
players, travelling and printing expenses, including large 
posters preceding our progress, and announcing to the public 
that * Skinner and Anderson are coming,' * the great Austra- 
lian Evangelists are shortly expected,' and other similar 
advertisements. But the takings going along will pay these 
expenses, and put a splendid difference into our pockets, in- 
dependent of the books, which I look upon as quite a distinct 
item." 

"Well, it does present a promising appearance," said 
Anderson; "but wouldn't my antecedents tell against 
mer 

" Not a bit," replied Skinner ; " qdte> tk^ Q.wi\st«r3 . '^^^^^ 
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are many such revivalists going about, I can assure jon. 
The greater the rascal, the greater the success. If a man 
has been a drunkard, a fighting man, a thief, a wife-beater, 
or a rogue, and spent half his life in prison, so much the 
better : he is looked upon as a signal proof of the power of 
the Spirit poured out upon the sinner in the depth of his 
depravity." 

" Well, if the last qualification is sufficient, possibly I 
might do,*' said Anderson ; " but I cannot admit the pre- 
vious qualifications mentioned in your catalogue, Mr. 
Skinner." 

" Oh, you are eligible enough," answered Skinner. " But 
it wants a little money to commence with — have you got 
that r 

" I could raise about one hunded and fifty pounds," replied 
Anderson. 

" And T could manage about one hundred," said Skinner. 
" That amount ought to take us home and give us a start. 
What do you say to it ?" added he, interrupting a pause of 
reflection on the part of Anderson. 

"Do you really think there is as much hanging to it as 
you say V* asked Anderson. 

" I do," replied Skinner, " and more. But even if it should 
be only half as good as I put it, it would be a nice thing ; 
and, take it all round, you won't find a better spec, any- 
where." 

" Well, ril think over it," said Anderson, cautiously, " and 
meet you here about the same time to-morrow ; or say the 
day after— that wiD suit me better." 

" Very well, so be it," answered Skinner ; and the worthy 
pair parfced. 

At the appointed time they met again in the same snug 
little room, and the result of their second conference was a 
mutual arrangement to make the venture together, and, as 
Jonathan Skinner expressively put it, " to go in for the big 
thing." Suitable arrangements were subsequently made for 
the voyage home, and\)efoTe a. long period had elapsed, with 
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hearts cheered by the hope of approaching profits, the two- 
apostles staj*ted on their evangelising crusade. 



CONCLUSION. 

Some time after the events above recorded, there happened 
to be a beautiful sunny afternoon in the island continent of 
Australia, a circumstance which, perhaps, considering the 
generally acknowledged bright climate of that country, will 
not be considered extraordinary, or yet the fact that it 
occurred on a Sunday, although of some importance to those 
who attended afternoon service, or others who went out 
courting or kangarooing. But what we want specially to 
draw attention to is, that on this particular afternoon Uncle 
Will did none of these things, but, seated underneath the 
verandah of the commodious weatherboard homestead be- 
longing to Happy Land Station, with one child on his knees 
and another pulling at his boots, perused the contents of 
a Melbourne weekly newspaper. A little way off, under 
the shade of a spreading gum-tree, Henry Sutton lay 
stretched out, reading an article by Mr. Crookes, *'0n the 
Phenomena termed Spiritual f and beside him sat Ellen, 
pleasantly engaged in explaining the mysteries of a highly^ 
coloured pictorial alphabet to the rising young scion, Henry 
Bland Sutton, whose round eyes were fixed in admiration 
upon the somewhat Tumerific illustrations. 

" Hallo, Henry,'* said Uncle Will suddenly, looking 
round from his paper, " here's something about Jonathan 
Skinner." 

" Is there ?" said Henry, turning his head. " Let us bear 
it ;" and Bland proceeded to read aloud as follows : 

" Among other items of interest by the English mail, our 
London correspondent furnishes us with an account of two 
actions taken against Mr. Jonathan Skinner, formerly x^^<^ 
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tector to the aborigines in Squattermania. It seems that 
Mr. Jonathan Skinner and a Mr. Jacob Anderson have for 
some time been engaged in what is known in the religions 
world as evangelising, and latterly an intimacy sprang np 
between Mr. Skinner and the wife of Anderson, which re- 
sulted in an elopement to Paris. This was not the whole of 
the injury inflicted upon Anderson, however ; for Skinner 
also, before he absconded, appropriated the whole of the 
profits resulting from the sale of 'Books of Sacred Song.' 
For this he was subsequently apprehended, and, the evi- 
dence being conclusive, was sentenced to three years' im- 
prisonment. Mrs. Skinner then sued for a divorce, and, the 
fact of the elopement being proved, obtained a decree nisi^ 
which was afterwards made absolute." 

'^ So it seems Jonathan Skinner was not proof against the 
fsiscinations of the wife of his brother evangelist^" remarked 
Uncle Will. " Fm glad his own wife is freed from the com- 
pany of such a sweep ; for I believe she is a good woman, 
and will certainly be far happier on her own hook." 

Just at this moment a cattle-dog, which had been lazily 
basking in the sun, shook himself and began to bark vigor- 
ously. Turning their eyes in the direction indicated, they 
saw approaching, at a slow pace, a man on horseback, ac- 
companied by a lady similarly mounted, carrying a child. 
On a nearer view, the company proved to be Ellen's brother, 
Donald Murray, with his wife and firstborn, who had ridden 
over to spend the evening in Happy Land. 

" m take the child," cried Uncle Will, putting down the 
one he held, and running off to the lady, whom he imme- 
diately relieved of her beloved burden. 

" How do you both do ]" said Henry, jumping from the 
gronnd, and helping his sister-in-law from the saddle. 

" Glad you have come," said Ellen, smiling, as she lovingly 
welcomed the fresh arrivals. '^ Now we'll go inside, and see 
about tea." 

Soon afterwards the pleasant clatter of cups and saucers. 
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mingled with the sounds of animated conversation and joyous 
laughter, resounded through the house ; and here we shall 
leave them fulfilling the chief duty of mankind, which con* 
sists in cultivating happiness m ourselves, while endeavouring 
to diffuse it amongst those around us. 



THE END. 
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